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We  are  nnablo  lo  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  Luther's 
doctrine  of  Scripture  unless  we  understand  how  he  arrived  at 
it.  We  cannot  understand  how  he  arrived  at  it  until  we  under¬ 
stand  what,  in  essence,  was  the  religious  situation  in  his  day. 
'Pwo  facts  furnish  us  with  the  key  to  this  situation. 

1.  Ecclesiastical  tradition  hail  superseded  Scripture;  and 
the  Pope  as  the  mouth  <if  tradition,  rather  than  the  P»ible  as 
its  source,  was  the  su])reme  authority.  Theoretically  the 
Bible  wiis  still  the  ultimate  authority  (  the  Pope  supported  his 
claims  by  the  appeal  to  Scripture  but  practically  it  was  not 
so.  The  Bible  was  a  Ixxik  of  heavenly  mysteries.  The  alle¬ 
gorical  method  of  interpretation,  received  from  the  early  church 
and  elaborated  by  the  SchcKilmen,  had  turned  the  Bible  into 
an  enigma.  It  needed  a  competent  interpreter.  This  com- 
jietent  interpreter  was  the  church  as  represented  by  the  Pope. 
Was  he  not  the  possessor  of  apostolic  tradition  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Scripture?  But  the  one  who  has  the  authority  to  explain 
’  Cf.  the  Bull  “  I’nam  Sanctain  ”  of  Boniface  VIII. 
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ihc  meaning  of  the  Bible  is  the  one  who  possesses  the  real  ami 
final  authority.  Theoretically  the  law  is  supreme.  Practical¬ 
ly  the  court  which  interprets  the  law  is  supreme. 

'2.  'J'he  hierarchy,  as  the  conservers  of  the  apostolic  tradi¬ 
tion  and  the  disi>ensers  of  the  sacraments,  had  arrogated  to 
themselves  divine  powers.  They  held  the  keys  of  heaven  and 
hell.  Through  them  alone  men  could  find  access  to  God.  The 
right  of  the  individual  to  approach  his  God  directly  through 
Jesus  Christ  was  denied.  The  priest  blocked  the  way.  Salva¬ 
tion  was  the  reward  of  merit  which  the  church  had  largely  at 
its  own  disposal,  not  a  gift  of  grace  directly  from  God  to  the 
individual  soul.  But  at  this  point  the  individual  soul  rebelled. 
Luther's  position  was  developed  in  the  sharpest  and  most 
direct  antithesis  to  the  two  principles  of  the  papacy  just  de¬ 
scribed. 

L  The  Reformation  was  born  in  a  great  spiritual  experi¬ 
ence.  Luther  found  God  without  the  church's  mediation. 
It  was  the  realization  of  this  possibility  by  one  who  had  the 
strength  to  accept  its  consequences,  that  initiated  a  new  epoch 
in  the  world’s  history.  In  the  great  spiritual  struggle  through 
which  Luther  passed  in  the  convent  at  Erfurt,  his  sins  weighed 
him  down.  The  thought  of  the  anger  of  a  just  God  gave  him 
no  peace,  do  what  he  would  to  earn  merit  and  forgiveness.  He 
was  only  finally  comforted  by  the  words  of  an  old  monk,  who 
reminded  him  of  the  article  of  the  Aix)stlcs’  Creed,  “  I  believe 
in  the  remission  of  sins,”  and  of  Paul’s  assurance  that  the  sin¬ 
ner  is  justified  by  faith.  Then,  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  .^taupitz,  he  turned  from  the  study  of  the  Schoolmen  to  the 
study  of  the  Scripture,  St.  Augustine,  and  Tauler.  The  light 
broke  into  liis  soul.  The  great  gospel  doctrines  of  sin  and 
grace  were  al)sorl>ed  into  his  being,  became  an  integral  pari 
of  Ins  experience.  This  experience  of  justification  by  faith 
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alone,  as  contrasted  with  the  acceptance  of  it  at  the  hands  of 
the  church,  was  an  assured  fact  in  Luther’s  life  before  lie  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  great  struggle  with  the  church,  which  began 
witli  the  Indulgence  Controversy. 

2.  But  Luther  did  not  at  first  appreciate  the  critical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  what  he  had  passed  through.  The  immediate  though 
wholly  unlooked-for  consequence  was  that  he  was  compelled 
to  grapple  with  the  question  of  authority.  His  experience 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  certain  abuses  of  the  day  which 
had  the  sanction  of  the  church.  It  was  soon  made  apparent 
by  his  adversaries  that  Luther’s  position  was  at  variance  with 
the  recognized  religious  authorities  of  the  times,  the  Schoolmen, 
the  Pope,  the  Fathers,  and  even  tlie  General  Councils.  Had 
a  mere  individual  the  right  to  assert  himself  against  these  au¬ 
thorities,  which  the  whole  religious  world,  at  least  the  whole 
official  religious  world,  held  to  be  final?  It  was  a  critical 
moment.  How  could  Luther  support  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  in  such  an  emergency?  At  this  point  he  made  his 
appeal  to  Scripture.  But  would  he  be  able  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  Scripture  against  the  weight  of  all  these  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authorities?  It  took  nearly  two  years  of  strenuous 
conflict  (from  the  beginning  of  the  Thesis  Controversy,  in 
October,  lolT,  to  the  debate  with  F.ck  at  I^ipzig,  in  the  summer 
of  1510)  to  decide  this  question.^  Slowly  and  with  difficulty 
Luther  fought  his  way  through.  One  authority  after  another 
was  abandoned,  until  only  the  supremlacy  of  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil  was  left.  The  Leipzig  Disputation  largely  turned  on  the 
question  whether  such  a  council  could  err.  Luther  wavered  in 
the  debate.  He  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  take  the  final 
*  For  the  development  of  Luther’s  doctrine  of  Scripture  during 
this  period,  cf.  especially  the  exhaustive  treatise  of  Preuss,  Die 
Entwickelung  des  Schriftprinzips  bei  Luther  bis  zur  Leipziger  Dis¬ 
putation  (Leipzig,  1901). 
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step,  and  reject  the  supreme  authority  of  a  general  council. 
Through  his  hesitation  he  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
debate.  But  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  disputation 
he  reaches  the  final  decision.  In  his  report  of  the  proceedings 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  he  bluntly  announces  his  conviction 
that  one  should  rather  Ixdieve  a  layman  with  Scripture  than  the 
Pope  and  Councils  without  Scripture,^  and  he  never  suljst- 
quently  swerved  from  this  position.  Thus,  as  against  the 
two  fundamental  positions  of  Rome  descrilxid  alcove,  wc  have 
two  fundamental  principles  developed  in  the  history  of  Luther; 
viz.  (1)  the  necessity  of  a  personal  religious  exircrience  in 
which  the  individual  soul  comes  into  contact  with  its  Ckxl 
through  faith  in  Christ  alone,  without  human  mediation,  as 
opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  church  to  l>cstow  salvation;  and 
(2)  the  supreme  and  sole  authority  of  Scripture  as  authenti¬ 
cating  and  supporting  this  experience,  as  opposed  to  all  eccle¬ 
siastical  or  any  other  authorities  which  might  l)e  introduced 
to  cast  doubt  ui)on  it.  ‘  'Phesc  (  namely  Scripture  and  expe¬ 
rience]  are  to  be  the  two  witnesses,  and  as  it  were  the  two 
touchstones,  of  the  right  teaching.’  - 

These  two  principles  have  l>een  called  respectively  the  Ma¬ 
terial  and  the  Formal  Principle  of  the  Reformation.  This 
terminology '  follows  the  old  Catholic  distinction  Ix'tween 
forma  arid  materia,  or  content.  In  its  present  application  it 
implies,  if  it  is  used  at  all  strictly,  that  we  are  to  distinguish 
between  a  certain  truth  contained  in  the  Bible,  namely,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  (the  materia,  or  content,  or  mat¬ 
ter,  of  Scripture),  and  the  Bible  as  such  (the  forma),  which  is 
supposed  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  truth.  When,  to  take 

‘Erlangen  Edition  of  Luther’s  Works  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
E.  A.),  liii.  19. 

=  E.  A.  li.  103  (date,  1534). 
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anotlier  example,  a  person  says  that  he  believes  in  a  creation 
in  six  days  because  it  is  in  the  Bible,  he  is  really  making  this 
distinction  between  tlie  Bible  as  forma  and  the  content,  or 
materia,  of  the  Bible. 

Starting  fron?  this  distinction,  and  keeping  in  mind  the 
historical  sequences  in  Luther’s  dev^elopnicnt.  Dorner  arrives  ‘ 
at  the  following  exceedingly  important  conclusion: — 

‘  The  apostolic  and  prophetic  writings  onlj'  came  to  be  regarded 
thy  Luther J  as  the  decisive  rule  and  Judge  after  the  saving  matter 
which  the  church  still  held  in  common  with  the  Scriptures,  had 
approved  itself  to  his  heart  by  its  own  inherent  power.  Before  the 
decisive  turning  point  in  his  life,  the  Scriptures  only  influenced 
him  as  means  of  grace,  similarly  to  preaching,  but  not  as  a  divine 
rule  recognized  by  him  as  independent,’ 

i.e.  as  a  formal  authority  independent  of  the  inherent  truth 
of  its  content.  Yet  it  seems  historically  hardly  possible  to 
hold  that  the  Scripture  was  not,  in  some  degree  at  least,  a  for¬ 
mal  authority  for  Luther  before  the  Indulgence  Controversy. 
Luther  was  heir  to  the  general  church  doctrine  of  the  Bible. 
It  must  therefore  have  had  for  him,  at  the  start,  a  certain 
measure  of  formal  authority."  He  would  scarcely  liave  been 
quieted  in  his  distress  of  mind  if  he  had  not  thought  the  old 
monk  had  the  warrant  of  Scripture  to  assure  him  of  the  truth 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  If  this  assurance  had  possessed  no 
more  authority  for  him  than  that  which  attaches  to  the  opinion 
of  a  trusted  friend,  it  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  relieve 
him.  Tlie  carefully  worded  formulation  of  Kostlin  ®  seems  ap¬ 
propriately  to  combine  the  truth  in  Dorner’s  statement  with 
the  consideration  just  mentioned. 

‘  That  certainty  [of  justifleation  by  faith]  to  which  he  had  been 

^History  of  Proi  uint  Theology  (English  trans.),  i.  221. 

"Cf.  Walther,  Das  Erbe  der  Reformation  im  Kampfe  der  Gegen- 
viort,  1.  Heft  (Leipzig,  1903),  p.  60  ff. 

M.uther’s  Theologie  (2d  German  Ed.,  Stuttgart,  1901),  i.  243. 
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led,  .  .  .  especially  through  his  penetration  into  the  Pauline  Epis¬ 
tles,  and  with  which  he  then  opposed  the  dominant  ecclesiastical 
doctrine  of  salvation,  did  not  rest  for  him  upon  a  previously  attained 
conviction  and  theory  of  a  unique,  divine  origin  of  the  biblical  toriU 
ings,  by  virtue  of  which  they  were  to  be  raised  above  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authorities.  Rather,  after  he  had  first  received  a  general 
persuasion  of  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture  out  of  the  church  doc¬ 
trine,  the  full  consciousness  of  its  uniqueness  was  first  attained  by 
him,  and  maintained  against  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  his 
fight  for  his  doctrine  of  salvation,  which  he  had  taken  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  of  whose  truth  he  was  fully  persuaded.’ 

In  this  statement  the  original  authority  of  Scripture  as  in¬ 
herited  by  Luther  from  the  church  is  not  ignored,  as  it  seems  to 
be  on  Dorner’s  view,  but  it  is  subordinated  to  the  authority 
which  the  Scripture  possessed  for  Luther  through  the  truth 
of  its  content.  The  fact  is,  we  are  probably  not  justifieJ  in 
distinguishing  between  form  and  content  in  considering  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Luther’s  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Scripture.  It 
was  certainly  not  any  formal  authority  of  the  Bible  as  such, 
apart  from  its  materia,  or  content,  that  influenced  Luther.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  not  the  self-evidencing  power  of  a  great 
religious  truth  isolated  from  Scripture  that  affected  him.  It  was 
the  self-evidencing  power  of  a  great  truth  contained  in  Scripture 
that  won  him  first  of  all.  The  relationship  between  a  truth  as 
self-authenticated  and  a  truth  authenticated  by  Scripture 
was  not  considered  by  him.  Accordingly  a  distinction  between 
a  Formal  and  a  Material  Principle  as  seen  in  Luther’s  develop¬ 
ment  does  not  seem  to  be  justified  if  we  press  the  strict  use  of 
the  terms.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  allowed  a  relative  justifica¬ 
tion  in  so  far  as  the  Material  Principle  stands  for  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  not  apart  from  but  as 
contained  in  the  Bible,  while  the  Formal  Principle  stands,  not 
for  tlie  general  authority  of  the  Bible  as  such,  which  was  the¬ 
oretically  admitted  by  everybody,  but  for  the  sole  authority  of 
the  Bible  as  containing  this  truth,  and  as  opposed  to  all  ether 
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authorities.’  The  Formal  Principle,  accordingly,  must  not 
be  understood  as  referring  to  the  formal  authority  of  the 
Bible  apart  from  its  content, — though  this  is  undoubtedly  its 
proper  definition, — but  it  means,  as  applied  to  Luther's  doctrine 
of  the  Bible,  the  sole  authority  of  the  Bible  as  containing  in 
objective  form  the  great  truth  of  justification  by  faith. 

Even  when  the  Formal  Principle  is  thus  qualified,  it  is  still 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe  the  sequence  in  Luther’s 
development,  to  which  both  Dorner  and  Kostlin  call  attention. 
The  Formal  Principle  was  only  gradually  developed,  and  iis 
enunciation  followed  Luther’s  conviction  of  the  Material 
Principle  in  point  of  time.-  In  other  words,  Luther  expe¬ 
rienced  the  truth  of  the  biblical  doctrine  of  justiheation  by  faith 
before  he  zvas  prepared  to  admit  the  dual  and  absolute  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  Bible  oz^cr  all  other  authorities.  This  means  that 
Luther’s  experience  of  the  religimis  tnith  of  the  Bible  was  de¬ 
cisive  for  his  doctrine  of  the  Bible  as  the  sole  authority.  The 
prime  question  with  Luther  was,  whether  he  would  deny  the 
truth  of  a  great  religious  experience  which  he  had  enjoyed, 
and  the  logical  consequences  which  followed  upon  it.  But  this 
experience  was  the  experience  of  a  truth  which  he  had  fouiul  in 
Scripture.  Hence  the  defense  of  his  exjK'rience  meant  in  the 
last  analysis,  because  of  the  historical  conditions  of  his  time, 
the  defense  of  Scripture  as  the  sole  authority.  While,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  legitimate  to  hold  that  Luther  made  a  conscious 
distinction  between  the  authority  of  form  and  the  authority  of 
content,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that,  in  his  most  characteristic 
utterances  concerning  Scripture,  Luther  had  the  content  of 
Scripture  chiefly  in  mind.  That  which  was  really  epoch- 

*Cf.  Preuss,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

*Cf.  Preuss,  1.  c.,  Scheel,  Luthers  Stellung  zur  heiligen  Schrift, 
(Tubingen  und  Leipzig,  1902),  p.  13  ff. 
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niakiii}^  in  Luther's  treatment  of  Scripture  can  l)e  understood 
only  when  the  influence  of  his  experience  of  tlie  saving  truth 
of  Scripture  upon  the  development  of  his  doctrine  of  Scripture 
is  constantly  borne  in  mind. 

Tt  is  now  ])ro]K)sed  to  slate  the  main  features  of  laither’s 
doctrine  of  .Scripture  in  the  light  of  the  historical  conditions 
under  which  it  was  (lcvclf)|)ed. 

1.  The  Christoccntric  Character  of  Scripture. — The  first 
and  most  original  feature  in  Luther's  conception  of  the  Bible 
was  that  it  was  Christocentric.  The  Bible  was  considered  to 
leach,  above  everything  else,  Christ,  and  justification  by  faith 
in  him. 

‘  If  you  will  interpret  well  and  surely,  then  take  Christ  with  you, 
for  he  is  the  maa  whom  the  whole  of  it  fthe  Scripture]  concerns.' 

.  .  .  The  entire  Scripture  refers  to  him  *.  .  .  .  The  Ixird  points  out  to 
us  the  true  knack  of  interpreting  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  and 
gives  us  to  understand  that  Moses,  wiUi  all  his  histories  and  fig¬ 
ures,  points  him  out  and  belongs  to  Christ;  .  .  .  that  Christ  is  the 
point  in  the  circle  from  which  the  whole  circle  is  drawn  * ....  All 
Scripture  is  so  ordered  as  always  to  urge  this  saying  f namely,  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith].  It  is  the  chief  saying  in  all  of 
Moses,  and  all  that  proceeds  and  follows  refer  to  it.^  .  .  .  He  can¬ 
not  err  in  Scripture  who  sees  Christ  everyw'here  in  it,  even  though 
in  the  words  of  a  passage  he  is  not  to  be  seen.’-'' 

In  accordance  with  these  ideas.  Luther  projMtses,  in  his  Pref¬ 
ace  to  Ciencsis. 

‘to  take  a  book  from  the  Old  Testament  and  interpret  the  same 
....  just  as  be  has  done  in  the  New  Testament,  from  which  every 
Christian  may  see  how  Scripture  everywhere  agrees,  and  how  all 
examples  and  histories,  yes  the  entire  Scripture,  through  and 
through,  tend  to  this,  that  Christ  he  recognized.  ...  As  we  have 
seen  hitherto  how  all  the  Gospels  teach  and  urge  nothing  but  the 
one  thing,  so  we  will  see  the  same  thing  in  the  Old  Testament.”* 

’  E.  A.  Ixiii.  22. 

-  E.  A.  xlvii.  242  (1520-02). 

^E.  A.  xlvi.  008  ff.  (1507-38).  *  E.  A.  xxxiv.  18. 

'Cited  in  Heppe,  Dogn'.atik  dcs  deut.sclieu  Protestanlismus,  1.  238. 

E.  A.  xxxiii.  22  (1527). 
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It  is  evident  tliat  the  conception  of  Scripture  implied  in  these 
statements,  which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  springs  im¬ 
mediately  out  of  the  jxirsonal  experience  of  Luther.  Here  the 
whole  emphasis  lies  uix)n  the  content  of  Scripture.  'Fhe  Bible 
has  no  meaning  for  him  apart  from  its  presentation  of  Christ 
(7nd.  infra). 

The  Fcrspicuity  of  Scripture. — Not  only  does  Scripture 
teach  Christ,  it  must  teach  him  so  clearly  that  the  individual 
can  understand  it  for  himself  without  the  aid  of  any  ecclesias¬ 
tical  interpretation.  'I'he  ix*rspicuity  of  Scripture,  at  least  with 
regard  to  Christ,  is  an  absf)lutely  essential  characteristic  of 
Scripture,  if  it  is  to  serve  as  the  sole  principle  of  authority. 
An  obscure  authority  which  necessitates  an  interpretation  is 
for  all  practical  pur|X)ses  no  authority  at  all.  If  Lutlrer  was  to 
maintain  the  validity  of  his  experience  on  the  basis  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  against  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  it  was  essentia! 
that  tire  sense  of  Scripture  should  be  so  clear  that  there  could 
1)0  no  possibility  of  mistaking  it.  Otherwise  his  opponents  could 
say  that  he  had  not  interpreted  it  aright,  and  the  scriptural  ba¬ 
sis  for  his  position  would  then  be  undermined. 

The  Grautmatico-hisforieal  Principle  of  E.vegesis. — Im¬ 
mediately  connected  with  the  perspicuity  of  the  Scripture  is 
Luther’s  principle  of  exegesis.  The  perspicuity  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  can  be  maintained  only  when  the  allegorical  interpretation 
is  abandoned,  and  the  grammatico-historical  principle  intro¬ 
duced.  The  allegorical  method,  as  we  have  seen,  had  turned 
the  !’>iblc  into  a  book  of  riddles,  and  had  thus  necessitated  the 
introduction  of  an  authoritative  ecclesiastical  interpreter.  By 
the  adoption  of  the  new  principle  of  exegesis,  the  Bible  became 
self-interpreting.  It  could  now  be  recovered  from  the  hands 
of  the  priest,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  layman,  in  the 
assurance  that  the  layman  could  understand  it  for  himself. 
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The  principles  of  the  perspicuity  of  Scripture  and  of  the  gram- 
matico-historical  exegesis  are  thuis  seen  to  be  indisseverablv 
linked  together. 

With  respect  to  the  perspicuity  of  Scripture,  we  frequently 
meet  with  such  statements  as  the  following; — 

"  We  must  be  sure  of  this  that  no  simpler  speech  has  come  to 
earth  than  that  which  God  has  spoken.*  ...  Be  only  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  that  nothing  is  clearer  than  the  sun,  that  is  the  Scripture. 
But  if  a  cloud  has  passed  over  it,  yet  there  is  nothing  else  behind 
it  than  the  same  sun.  And  if  there  is  an  obscurity  in  Scripture, 
do  not  doubt  that  there  is  certainly  the  same  truth  behind,  which 
is  clear  in  other  places;  and  let  him  who  cannot  understand  the 
dark  places  remain  by  the  light.”* 

Perhaps  the  fullest  treatment  of  the  grammatico-historical 
principle  of  exegesis  is  found  in  two  works  dating  from  15’21, 
— the  Answer  to  “  Bock  ”  Emser,  and  the  Exposition  of  the 
Twenty-second  Psalm.  In  the  former  work  he  speaks  of  the 
literal  sense  as 

‘the  highest,  best,  strongest,  in  short  as  the  whole  substance,  es¬ 
sence,  and  basis  of  the  Holy  Scripture;  so  that,  if  one  did  away 
with  it,  the  whole  Scripture  would  go  for  nothing.  ...  As  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  simplest  writer  and  speaker  of  all  that  is  in  heaven 
and  earth  [Perspicuity],  therefore  his  words  can  have  no  more  than 
the  one  simple  sense,  which  we  call  the  literal  or  tongue  sense." 

In  his  exposition  of  Ps.  xxii.  18,  Luther  draws  an  analo'rr 
hetween  Scripture  and  Christ’s  garments. 

‘  The  truth  of  faith  is  wrapped  up  in  Scripture  as  Christ  is  wrapped 
up  in  his  clothes.  But  the  garments  were  divided.  So  the  sim¬ 
ple  meaning  of  Scripture  is  divided  by  the  allegory  into  various 
senses.  The  apostles  of  the  Pope  began  to  spread  through  the 
world  the  fourfold  sense  of  Scripture  [the  illusion  is  to  the  scho¬ 
lastic  elaboration  of  the  allegorical  method],  and  so  rent  the  gar¬ 
ment  of  Christ,  which  became  thus  mere  rags  and  tatters  [note  the 
contemptuous  expression],  which  serve  for  the  teaching  of  neithe** 
faith,  nor  hope,  nor  morals.  But,  beyond  this  division  of  the  gar¬ 
ments,  there  was  the  casting  of  lots  whose  it  should  be.  In  this 

*  E.  A.  xxxiii.  24. 

*  This  reference  I  have  unfortunately  lost. 

*  E.  A.  xxvii.  258,  259,  262. 
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game  the  Pope  is  prince.  Others  may  investigate  and  dispute  in 
Scripture,  but  without  the  Pope  they  can  decide  nothing  conclu- 
Kively.  He  plays  with  his  fellow-gamesters  till  the  lot  falls  to  him 
alone,  and  so  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  comes  into  his  power 
alone.  The  victory  in  this  game  has  been  so  complete  that  the 
Pope  is  raised  above  Scripture.  Th’.ough  this  gaming  of  the 
accursed  popes  and  sophists  upon  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ,  the 
robe  has  become  a  mockery  and  an  uncertain  possession;  for  how 
will  you  teach  faith  with  certainty  when  you  make  the  sense  of 
Scripture  uncertain?’* 

Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  than  do  these  statements 
how  conscious  Luther  himself  was  of  the  logical  relationship 
between  the  allegorical  method  of  exegesis,  the  resultant  ob¬ 
scurity  of  Scripture,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  an  author¬ 
itative  interpreter,  of  which  the  Pope  skillfully  took  advantage. 
The  consistency  with  which  Luther  himself  applied  the  gram- 
matico-historical  method  is,  however,  another  matter.  This 
very  exposition  of  Ps.  xxii.  18  is  about  as  neat  an  example  of 
allegorical  interpretation  as  one  could  wish  to  find,  though  it 
is  only  fair  to  Luther  to  add  that,  in  accordance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  laid  down  in  his  exposition  of  Gal.  iv.  24,-  he  rarely,  if 
ever,  made  use  of  the  allegory  in  proof  of  a  doctrinal  position. 
His  use  of  it  was  rather  for  homiletical  purposes. 

But  there  is  one  qualification  which  should  be  carefully  no¬ 
ted,  as  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  our  conception  of  Luther’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  Bible.  His  adoption  of  the  grammatico-his- 
torical  principle  of  exegesis  wa.s  due,  not  to  a  scientific  interest, 
but  to  a  dogmatic  interest.*  The  Bible  was  for  him,  not  pri¬ 
marily  an  historical  source,  but  a  religious  source.  It  follows, 

*E.  A.  (Exegetica  Opera),  xvi.  314  ff. 

*E.  A.,  Latin  Commentary  on  Galatians,  ii.  248.  ‘Allegories  yield 
no  firm  proofs  in  theoiogy,  but,  like  pictures,  they  adorn  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  subject.’  Cf.  also  E.  A.  xxvii.  285,  ‘  The  spiritual  sense 
which  Emser  puffs  up  is  not  valid  for  argument.’ 

*Cf.  Harnack,  History  of  Dogma  (EJngl.  Trans.),  vii.  246  ff.,  Kbst- 
lin,  op.  cit.,  ii.  44;  Walther,  op.  cit.,  27. 
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tlierefore,  that  his  principle  of  exegesis,  whicli  was  enunciated 
in  a  dogmatic  and  religious  interest,  would  be  largely  domi¬ 
nated  by  tliis  interest,  rather  than  by  a  strictly  historical  one. 

An  instructive  illustration  of  this  result  is  seen  in  the 
relationship  of  his  exegetical  principle  to  his  Chri.stocentric 
theory  of  Scripture.  In  the  statements  cited  under  (1)  there 
is  really  involved  a  new  canon  of  interpretation,  which  may 
l)e  calletl  a  dogmatic  canon.  The  Scripture  must  be  so  inter¬ 
preted  as  to  teach  Qirist.  The  grammatico-historical  exegesis 
is  the  means  by  which  Scripture  is  to  be  made  to  teach  Christ. 
'J'his  comes  out  ver\’  clearly  in  the  Preface  to  Genesis,  already 
alluded  to. 

‘  These  are  the  two  things  which  we  have  to  say  by  way  of  pref¬ 
ace,  first,  that  we  should  allow  the  words  to  remain  in  their  simple, 
straightforward  meaning  [here  the  grammatico-historical  method 
is  expressly  adopted];  secondly,  that  one  should  understand  the 
words  in  their  kernel  and  feel  them  in  the  heart.’  • 

Here  the  dogmatic  canon  of  interpretation  is  asserted.  But 
what  if  the  grammatical  method  and  the  dogmatic  interest 
should  lead  in  opposite  directions?  Which  is  to  be  followed? 

( )n  this  |K>int,  Luther  observes ; — 

‘  I  have  often  said.  Whosoever  will  study  in  the  Holy  Scripture 
must  see  to  this,  that  he  stand  by  the  simple  words  as  long  as  he 
can,  and  not  turn  from  them  unless  an  article  of  faith  compel  him 
to  understand  it  differently  from  what  tbe  words  express,  .  .  .  that 
is,  when  faith  does  not  suffer  the  meaning  which  the  words  give.’* 

Accordingly  when,  in  another  connection,  Dan.  iv.  27  was 
urged  against  bis  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  he  says: 
‘  One  must  hold  to  tlic  Hauptstiick,  and  get  along  with  the 
sayings  on  gocnl  works  as  best  he  can.*  If  Luther  could  not 
solve  this  statement  of  Daniel,  he  would  jwefer  to  let  it  pas.s, 
rather  than  to  deny  the  one  clear  text,  John  vi.  27  (the  verse 
oil  wliich  he  was  commenting).  Hence  ‘the  statements  cn 
>  E.  A.  xxxiii.  28  (1527).  -  E.  A.  xxxiii.  21. 
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good  works  must  receive  a  gloss,  in  order  that  they  may  rhyme 
with  this  text,  for  this  must  stand  fast.’  ^  The  extent  to  which, 
on  occasion,  Luther’s  dogmatic  interest  will  carry  him,  is  seen 
in  tlK*  following  remarkable  passage.  To  the  Sophists  who 
urge  texts  of  Scripture  favoring  work-righteousness  (he  again 
has  Dan.  iv.  37  chiefly  in  mind),  he  says: — 

‘Here  on  this  side  stands  Christ,  there  on  that  side  stand  cer¬ 
tain  texts  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  law'  and  works.  But  now' 
Christ  is  ever  a  Lord  over  the  Scriptures  and  all  works.  .  .  .  There¬ 
fore,  while  Christ  himself  is  the  treasure  by  which  I  am  ransomed 
and  redeemed,  and  was  made  a  sin  and  curse  that  he  might  make 
me  righteous  and  bless  me,  I  ask  no  questions  of  other  texts  of 
Scripture,  however  many  you  may  bring  against  me  with  which  to 
establish  righteousness  by  w'orks  and  to  overthrow  righteousness  by 
faith.  For  I  have  on  my  side  the  Lord  and  Master  of  the  Scripture 
with  whom  I  will  hold,  .  .  .  and  |  I  will]  let  you  cry  away  that  the 
Scripture  contradicts  itself,  at  one  place  ascribing  righteousness  to 
faith,  at  another  to  w'orks,  although  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Scripture  should  contradict  itself.  .  .  You  may  see  to  it  how'  to 
rhyme  these  texts  w’ith  each  other,  which  you  say  disagree.  I  stand 
by  the  one  w'ho  is  the  Lord  and  Master  of  Scripture.  Therefore  if 
any  one  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  he  is  unable  satisfactorily  to 
harmonize  the  texts  in  Scripture  which  speak  of  works  with  those 
[which  speak  of  faith],  and  must  listen  to  the  antagonists  boast¬ 
ing  with  a  great  noise  of  the  work-texts,  then  let  him  give  this 
simple  answer.  Hear  you  well,  you  l)oast  confidently  with  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  is  nevertheless  under  Christ  as  a  servant,  and  you  be¬ 
sides  bring  out  of  it  what  is  not  at  all  the  best  part  of  it.  I  do 
not  care  for  this  at  all.  Boast  away  of  the  servant.  I  however 
hid  defiance  in  Christ,  who  is  the  true  Herr  and  Kaiser  over  the 
Scripture.’  * 

Tn  these  Ix^ld,  really  startling  words,  the  dogmatic  canon  of 
interpR'tation,  namely,  that  the  Scripture  should  urge  Christ, 
has  transcended  all  other  considerations.  Of  course  what  Lu¬ 
ther  means  to  itn])ly  is  that  those  parts  of  Scripture  which 

‘E.  A.  xlvii.  242  ff.  (1530-32). 

*  Watch’s  Edition  of  Luther’s  Works,  viii.  2139  ff.  The  same  pas¬ 
sage  is  found  in  a  more  original  form  in  E.  A.,  Lat.  Comm,  on  Gal. 
i.  387  ff. 
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reveal  Christ  are  so  clear  that  they  serve  as  a  criterion  for  all 
the  rest  of  Scripture.  When  he  says,  therefore,  tliat  Christ  is 
above  Scripture,  this  is  his  vigorous  way  of  saying  that  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  to  be  interpreted  by  Scripture.'  But  in  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  this  fact  is  stated  there  is  something  more  funda¬ 
mental  involved.  The  materia,  or  what  Luther  calls  the  relig¬ 
ious  "  kernel,”  of  Scripture,  is  emphasized  to  such  an  extent 
that  its  formal  authority  is  altogether  lost  sight  of.  Of  course, 
when  reduced  to  the  simple  proposition  that  Scripture  is  to  be 
interpreted  by  Scripture,  the  above  statement  is  quite  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  recognition  of  the  formal  authority  of  Scripture. 
But  in  its  mode  of  e.vpression  it  betrays  the  attitude  of  one  who 
is,  for  the  time  at  least,  quite  indifferent  to  any  authority  of 
Scripture  apart  from  its  religious  content.  It  is  this  content, 
as  summed  up  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ 
and  as  experienced  by  Luther,  that  was  supreme  for  him.  But 
this  very  kernel  of  Scripture,  in  the  interest  of  which  it  was 
to  be  interpreted,  might,  when  it  takes  the  form  of  the  “  anal¬ 
ogy  of  faith,”  become  itself  a  formal  authority  in  its  relation 
to  interpretation,  and  so  hamper  very  disastrously  the  scientific 
development  of  the  grammatico-historical  principle  of  exegesis. 
In  fact,  this  was  the  result  that  actually  happened  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  development  of  Protestant  scholasticism  which  practi- 
calh'  subjected  exegesis  to  the  creeds. 

4.  The  Testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti. — According  to  Lu¬ 
ther,  perception  of  the  real  meaning  of  Scripture  and  the  final 
persuasion  of  its  truth  are  impossible  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  Ploly  Spirit.  This  thought  is  a  supplement  to  his  theory 
of  biblical  perspicuity,  and  a  corollary  to  his  Christocentric 
theory  of  Scripture.  His  treatment  of  this  subject  in  his  great 
work  against  Erasmus.  ”  De  Servo  Arbitrio,”  may  be  regarded 
*  Dorner,  op.  cit.,  i.  252  ff. 
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typical.  Here  again  he  lays  down  his  fundamental  principle, 
that '  what  is  given  for  instruction  miust  not  be  obscure,’  but  he 

proceeds  to  qualify  this  as  follows : — 

‘There  are  two  kisds  of  perspicuity  and  two  kinds  of  obscurity 
in  Scripture.  The  one  is  external,  in  the  Scripture  itself,  as  it  lies 
before  us.  This  is  in  no  respect  obscure,  but  gives  to  the  whole 
world  in  clear  words  the  chief  thing  which  the  Scripture  contains. 
The  other  is  internal,  in  the  heart,  so  that  one  recognizes  and  un¬ 
derstands  the  spiritual  things  which  the  Spirit  brings  to  the  atten¬ 
tion.  In  regard  to  these  things  there  is-  not  a  man  on  earth  who 
tmderstands  the  least  letter  of  Scripture,  except  those  who  have 
the  Spirit  of  God.  For  all  men  are  by  nature  blind  and  have  a 
darkened  heart.’ ^ 

But  a  spirit-wrouglit  understanding  of  Scripture  is  practically 
equivalent  to  a  spirit- wrought  persuasion  of  its  truth.  This 
latter  thought,  that  it  is  only  the  Spirit  who  can  produce  this 
persuasion,  is  involved  in  the  following  statements. 

In  arguing  against  the  dictum  of  Augustine,  that  he  would 
not  have  believed  Scripture  if  he  had  not  believed  the  church, 
— a  statement,  by  the  way,  which  gave  Luther  and  other  Re¬ 
formers  a  good  maiiy  unhapny  moments, — he  says : — 

‘  Each  one  must  believe  by  himself  that  it  is  God’s  word,  and 
that  he  inwardly  comprehends  it  that  it  is  true,  though  an  angel 
from  heaven  and  all  the  world  preach  against  it.-  .  .  .  You  must  not 
be  Luther’s,  but  Christ’s  scholars;  and  it  is  not  enough  that  you 
say  Luther,  Peter,  or  Paul  has  said  this,  but  you  must  feel  Christ 
himself  in  your  conscience,  and  inv-ardly  experience  that  it  is 
God’s  word,  though  all  the  world  should  contend  against  you.  As 
long  as  you  have  not  the  feeling,  so  long  you  have  not  tasted  God’s 
word.’  ® 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  passage  of  all  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 

‘The  Romanists  say,  .Yes;  but  how  can  it  be  known  what  is 
God’s  word,  and  what  is  true  or  false?  We  must  learn  it  from  the 
Pope  and  the  Councils.  Very  well,  let  them  decree  and  say  w'hat 
they  will,  still  say  I,  Thou  canst  not  rest  thy  confidence  thereon, 
nor  satisfy  thy  conscience.  Thou  must  decide  for  thyself,  thy  neck 
E.  A.,  Opera  latina,  varii  argumenti.  vii.  127. 

=  E.  A.  li.  224  ff.  (152.2).  =  H.  A.  x:;viii.  29S  (1522). 
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is  at  stake,  thy  life  is  at  stake.  Therefore  must  God  say  to  thee 
in  thy  heart,  This  is  God’s  word;  else  it  is  undecided.’^ 

'rii€  way  in  which  Luther  utilizes  the  'J'estiiiioniuin  Spiritus 
Saiicti  is  very  significant.  In  the  alx)vc  passages,  Luther  is 
not  thinking  mainly,  if  at  all,  of  the  inspiration  or  divine  ori¬ 
gin  of  “  God’s  word,”  hut  of  its  religious  content,-  It  is  to  this 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  Ix’ars  witness.  He  dws  not  argue  from 
the  formal  authority  of  Scripture  to  the  truth  of  its  content. 
The  whole  emjdiasis  again  falls  on  the  content,  d'he  truth 
of  this  is  practically  axiomatic,  self-authenticating  to  the  spir¬ 
itually  illuminated  man.  ‘  Through  the  truth,’  says  Luther, 
‘  is  the  soul  captivated  so  that  she  can  sit  in  judgment  upon  al! 
things,  yet  cannot  sit  in  judgment  uiM)n  the  truth,  but  rather 
is  compelled  to  say  in  infallible  assurance,  that  this  is  truth.’ 
I.uther  gives  an  analogy.  We  say  that  ”)  and  T  are  K),  but  we 
cannot  tell  why.  We  only  know  that  it  is  so.  He  then  con¬ 
tinues  : — 

‘  Such  a  sensH-s  is  in  the  church  |  for  Luther,  the  communion  of 
individual  believers]  through  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  to  judge 
and  confirm  the  doctrines,  of  which,  though  she  cannot  demonstrate 
them,  she  is  yet  certain.  Just  as  among  the  philosophers  no  one 
judges  of  common  ideas  [axioms],  but  by  them  judges  all  other 
ideas;  so  is  it  among  us  ''  the  sense  of  the  spirit  which  jadgrt;  all 
things,  yet  is  judged  by  none,  as  St.  Paul  sa>'s.'^ 

In  statcmc'ut.s  such  a.s  these  the  formal  authority  of  .Scripture 
is  completely  lost  sight  of  in  the  self-authenticating  truth  of  its 
religious  content.  Tn  statements  such  as  these  is  also  involved 
that  great  Reformation  principle  which  was  the  most  direct 
contribution  (^f  the  Ivcformation  to  the  history  of  civilization, — 

‘Walch,  xi.  1888. 

=  Cf.  Kostlin,  ii.  10. 

"  What  is  said  of  the  church  in  this  passage  holds  good  for  the 
the  individual  believer;  cf.  Kostlin,  i.  303,  n. 

‘  E.  Opera  latina,  v.  a.,  v.  102  (1520). 
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tht'  Kij;lit  <->f  Private  JiulgnientP  l’\jr  this  right  ultimately 
meant  the  overthrow  of  feudalism  in  sVeiety  as  well  as  in  re¬ 
ligion. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  of  Luther, — which  are  not 
isolated  statements,  or  wrested  from  their  contexts  unless  I 
have  wofully  misinterpreted  them,  but  are  typical  expressions, 
and  embody  what  are  some  of  the  most  fundamental  and  char¬ 
acteristic  convictions  of  Luther, — it  is  clear  that  the  weight  of 
emphasis  does  not  fall  on  the  Bible  as  a  formal  authority.  It 
is  not  the  insjjiralion  or  divine  origin,  of  Scripture  which  is 
most  in  Luther’s  mind,  but  the  religious  truth  of  its  content 
which  had  been  verified  in  T.uther’s  experience.  We  may  re¬ 
mind  ourselves  again  that  Luther  did  not  i.solatc  this  truth 
from  the  Bible,  'fhe  Clirist-truth  by  which  he  had  been  “  taken 
captive  ”  was  a  biblical  truth,  not  a  truth  of  philosophy  or  nat¬ 
ural  religion.  It  is  im])roper  to  ignore  the  effect  of  this  con¬ 
sideration  upon  him.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  he  is  himself 
(juite  conscious  of  this  consideration.  Nevertheless,  in  the  pe¬ 
culiar  historical  development  of  his  doctrine  of  Scripture  in  the 
correlation  of  his  main  conceptions  of  Scripture  as  illustratea 
in  the  four  points  thus  far  presented,  and  in  many  of  his  spe¬ 
cific  statements  in  which  he  formulates  these  conceptions,  the 
momentum  of  his  thouij^lit  is  distinctly  azvay  from  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  a  forma!  authority  and  tozoard  the  spiritual  authority 
of  its  content.  That  this  is  not  an  unwarranted  inference  is 
fairly  demonstrable  from  the  criticism  of  Scripture  which  Lu¬ 
ther  allows  himself,  ‘  The  Christian  man  is  the  most  free  lord 
of  all,  and  servant  of  none.'  This  liberty  of  the  Christian  may 
be  exercised  upon  the  Scripture. 

’Yet  in  Luther’s  view  this  was  really  the  judgment  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  Christian,  rather  than  of  the  Christian  himself.  Cf.  Kohler 
in  the  Theologische  Liieratur/eitung,  190.3,  No.  13. 

Vol.  LXIII.  No.  249.  2 
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‘From  this  I  he  says,  alluding  to  the  distinctions  which  he  drew 
among  New  Testament  books],  you  can  now  judge  of  all  books  and 
doctrines,  what  is  gospel  and  what  not.  For  what  is  not  preached 
or  written  in  this  way,  (namely,  what  does  not  urge  Christ],  that 
is  false,  however  good  it  seems.  This  power  to  judge  alt  Chrit- 
tians  possess,  not  the  Pope  or  Council.’  * 

]t  i.s  now  proposed  to  consider  I.uther's  criticisms  of  Scripture. 

II. 

It  has  been  (piestioned  whether  Luther's  criticisms  were 
mainly  iniliienced  by  religious  or  by  historical  considerations. 
.\s  we  shall  see,  historical  arguments  are  not  ignored,  but,  as 
might  be  expected  from  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  pri- 
mnrily  his  Christocentric  theory  of  Scripture  which  is  Luther’s 
main  canon  of  criticism,  as  it  is  his  main  canon  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.*  Thus  he  says  in  his  Preface  to  James:  ‘  This  is  the  true 
tfnichstonc,  by  which  all  books  are  to  be  judged,  when  one 
.<ees  whether  they  urge  Christ  or  not,  as  all  Scripture  shows 
forth  Christ,  and  St.  Paul  will  know  no  one  but  Christ  (1  Cor. 
ii.  2).' '  In  accordance  with  this  cation.  Luther  feels  at  liberty 
to  draw  distinctions  in  Scripture,  even  to  the  point  where  cer¬ 
tain  books  seem  to  lose  all  their  authority  for  him.  becau.se  of 
their  inability  to  meet  the  test  which  he  has  set  up. 

1.  In  the  conchi.sion  to  his  Preface  to  the  New  Testament 
of  we  read: — 

‘  From  all  this  you  can  rightly  judge  among  all  books,  and  mako 
distinction  as  to  which  are  the  best.  For  .lohn’s  Gospel  and  St. 
Paul’s  Epistles,  especially  that  to  the  Romans,*  and  St.  Peter’s 

’  B.  A.  li.  324  ff.  (1523). 

^  Cf.  Kdstlin,  i.  383  ff.,  and  Scheel,  48  ff.,  who  lay  the  emphasis 
on  the  religious  nature  of  Luther’s  criticism.  On  the  other  hand, 
Walther,  :{9  ff.,  creates  the  impression  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as  historical.  I  have  been  unable  to  consult  Kunze’s  works,  in 
which  the  historical  interest  of  Luther  is  emphasized. 

*  E.  A.  Ixiii.  157  (1522). 

*  ‘  This  epistle  is  the  true  masterpiece  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  purest  evangelium  of  all’  (E.  A.  Ixiii.  119). 
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First  Epistle,  are  the  true  kernel  and  marrow  among  all  the  hooka. 
These  should  be  fairly  the  first,  and  it  would  be  advisable  for  every 
Christian  to  read  them  first  and  most  of  all,  and  through  daily 
reading  to  make  them  as  common  as  the  daily  bread.  In  these  you 
do  not  find  much  description  of  the  works  or  miracles  of  Christ. 
But  you  do  find  developed,  in  a  masiberly  fashion,  how  faith  In 
Christ  overcomes  sin,  death,  and  hell,  and  gives  righteousness  and 
blessedness,  and  this  is  the  true  nature  of  the  gospel.  .  .  .  For  if 
one  were  to  be  deprived  of  either  the  works  or  the  preaching  of 
Christ,  I  w'ould  prefer  to  forego  the  works  rather  than  the  preach¬ 
ing,  for  the  works  do  not  help  me.  But  his  words,  they  help  me  as 
he  says,  John  v.  51.  (Note  the  subordination  of  the  historical  in¬ 
terest  in  Christ’s  life  to  the  religious  Interest  in  his  doctrine.]  Be¬ 
cause,  now,  John  writes  little  of  the  works  of  Christ  but  much  of 
his  preaching,  whereas  the  other  three  Gospels  write  much  of  his 
works  but  little  of  his  words,  therefore  John’s  Gospel  is  the  one 
dear,  true,  chief  gospel,  and  to  be  much  preferred  to  the  other  three, 
and  to  be  exalted  above  them.  And  also  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter  are  far  in  advance  of  the  three  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.  In  fine,  St.  John’s  Gospel  and  First  Epistle,  St. 
Paul’s  Epistles,  especially  those  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  and 
Ephesians,  and  St.  Peter’s  First  Epistle, — these  are  the  books  which 
show  Christ  to  you,  and  teach  everything  which  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  know,  even  though  you  never  saw  or  heard  any  other 
books.’*  '  • 

It  i.s  indeed  true  that  elsewhere  he  praises  the  Synoptists  as 
supplementing  John  in  their  fuller  account  of  Christ’.s  works,* 
and  even  says  in  his  “  Table  Talk  ’*  that  they  are  to  be  especially 
recommended  to  the  common  man  and  young  people :  while 
John,  Paul,  and  the  I’salms  are  the  best  books  for  those  who 
must  contend  with  heretics.^  Put  these  statements  can  hardly 
he  considered  as  materially  (jualifying  the  important  distinc¬ 
tions  drawn  in  the  Preface  just  cited.  That  these  bold  dis¬ 
tinctions  spring  out  of  the  very  essence  of  Luther’s  conception 
of  the  Pible,  and  are  not  simply  casual  and  thoughtless  criti- 

*E.  A.  Ixiii.  114.  *E.  A.  xliii.  81  (1532). 

*  E.  A.  Ixii.  137.  But  Luther  does  not  explain  tchy  be  recom¬ 
mends  the  Synoptists  to  the  common  man. 
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cisnis,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  almost  the  same  paragraph  which 
has  been  quoted  from  the  Preface  of  1522  is  again  found  in 
his  preface  to  his  sermons  on  First  I’eter  of  But  the 

paragraph  was  suppressed  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Prefaces  to 
the  New  Testament  in  154r>.  The  significance  of  this  omission 
will  be  considered  later. 

2.  Rut  Luther’s  criticisms  go  far  beyond  the  statements 
just  examined.  This  is  notably  true  in  the  case  of  his  criticism 
of  the  antilegomena  Janiies,  Revelation,  Hebrews,  anti  Jude. 
In  his  Prefaces  to  the  New  Testament  of  1  h'l’l  he  groups  tltcse 
books  together  at  the  end,  and  introduces  them  by  saying, 

‘  Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  the  certain,  true,  chief  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  'fhe  four  following,  however,  have  had 
from  ancient  times  a  difi'erent  standing.’  -  This  caption  niiglv 
suggest  that  Luther’s  doubts  of  these  books  are  mainly  histor¬ 
ical,  and  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  such  good 
Catholics  as  Erasmus  and  even  Cajetan  felt  free  to  criticise 
them,  as  l)eing  of  doubtful  canonicity.*'  And  it  is  true  that  the 
doubt  as  to  these  books  in  the  ancient  church  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  their  apostolic  origin  influenced  Luther.  Chiefly 
historical  reasons  seem  to  determine  his  attitude  toward  Jude. 
It  is  an  abstract  from  Second  Peter,  not  apostolic,  and  doubt¬ 
ed  in  the  ancient  church.  Its  citation  from  Enoch  also 
gives  him  trouble.  But  criticism  of  the  contents  is  not  want¬ 
ing.  Though  he  will  praise  it,  yet  he  describes  it  as  an  un¬ 
necessary  epistle,  subordinate  to  the  chief  books.*  I'ormerly, 
according  to  another  casual  statement,  the  book  had  seemed 
to  hinii  inutilis,  though  this  severer  judgment  he  after¬ 
ward  retracted.  At  a  later  date  his  attitude  is  more 
conservative.  He  speaks  of  Jude  as  the  aut’nur,  and 


*E.  A.  li.  326. 
^E.  A.  Ixiii.  154. 
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(iocs  not  stumble  at  the  citation  from  hlnoch.’  Me  de¬ 
nies  the  Pauline  authorship  of  Hebrews,  on  account  of 
ii.  :>  (an  historical  argument)  ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  Epistle 
he  also  takes  specific  exception  to  the  contents.  Pie  finds  it  a 
“  hard  knot  ”  that  repentance  should  be  denied  to  one  who  sins 
after  Ixiptism,  and  holds  that  xii.  IT  ‘is  against  all  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.’  Yet  he  acknowledges  that  it  is 
a  fine  epistle,  that  it  s|>eaks  of  the  high  priesthood  of  Christ 
in  a  masterly  fashion,  and  interprets  the  Old  Tc*stament  in  a 
fine,  rich  way.  It  is  evidently  the  book  of  an  excellent,  learned 
man  who  was  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  and  built  upon  their 
foundation  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  although  possibly 
some  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  nvre  uii.vcd  in.  Who  wrote  it  is 
unknown.  But  that  makes  no  difference.  We  are  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  teaching."  Later  wc  again  find  a  more  cautious 
attitude  assumed.  The  hard  knot  is  untied,  and,  instead  of 
saying  that  xii.  IT  is  against  all  the  Gospels,  and  Epistles  of 
Paul,  the  text  of  the  revised  Preface  of  ir>,30  substitutes,  'as 
it  reads,  it  seems  to  be  against,’  etc.*  But  he  still  denied  its 
Pauline  authorship. 

While  the  historical  arguments  are  chiefly  influential  with 
Luther  in  the  case  of  Jude  and  Hebrews,  though  the  argument 
from  contents  is  by  no  means  ignored,  the  latter  is  the  con¬ 
clusive  reason  for  his  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  Revelation. 
He  will  not  force  others  to  adopt  his  opinions,  but  lie  proposes 
to  say  what  he  feels.  His  chief  objection  to  the  book  is  its 
obscurity  (recall  what  has  been  said  upon  Luther’s  demand  for 
a  perspicuous  Bible).  The  apostles  prophesy  with  clear  words, 
as  it  is  proper  to  the  apostolic  office  to  speak  clearly  and  with- 
‘  Kostlin,  if.  32.  *  E.  A.  Ixiii.  154  ff. 

‘  Kostlin,  ii.  32.  The  text  of  the  Ehrlangen  Eklition  does  not  notioe 
this  change,  but  it  is  vouched  for  by  Walther,  presumably  on  the 
ground  of  a  purer  text,  though  he  does  not  give  his  authority. 
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out  figure,  of  Christ’s  person  and  work.  Not  even  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  there  a  prophet  who  deals  so  much  in  figures. 
The  Apocalypse  is  more  like  Fourth  Ezra  [the  same  compari¬ 
son  is  also  made  elsewhere),  and  Luther  cannot  discover  that 
it  is  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  finds  fault  with  its  threats  and 
promises  with  regard  to  those  who  respectively  add  to  or  take 
from  the  Ixx^k,  or  who  keep  its  words  when  nobody  knows  what 
it  means,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  need  never  have 
been  written.  In  fine,  his  spirit  cannot  adjust  itself  to  the  book 
(Mein  Geist  kann  sich  in  das  Buck  nicht  sc  hie  ken),  though  he 
will  let  others  think  what  they  please  alxjut  it.  He  notices  also 
tlie  doubts  of  the  book  in  the  early  church,  but  this  difficultv 
is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  contents. 
It  is  enough  reason  for  him  to  think  little  of  the  book  because 
C'hrist  is  neither  taught  nor  recogtiizcd  in  it,  though  that  is  the 
chief  work  of  an  apostle.‘  In  a  sermon  of  the  same  year 
(1522)  he  actually  classes  the  Apocalypse  with  the  prophecies 
of  Lichtenberger." 

When  it  is  remembered  ho%v  hostile  Luther  was  to  Fourth 
Ezra  (he  wmild  not  even  translate  it),  and  to  Lichtenberger,* 
these  comparisoiKs  are  all  the  more  surprising.  Rut,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jude  and  Hebrews,  we  must  recognize  here  also  the 
assumption  of  a  much  more  conservative  attitude  in  Luther’s 
later  writings.  In  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  sermon  just 
mentioned,  the  reference  to  the  .Apocalypse  as  being  on  the 
same  plane  with  Lichtenberger  is  left  out,^  and  in  the  edition 
of  his  works  in  1545  a  new  and  miuch  more  moderate  preface 
was  substituted  for  the  old  one.'‘  He  still  finds  trouble  with 
the  obscurity  of  the  book,  (^n  account  of  this  he  had  formerly 

’E.  A.  Ixiii.  169  ff.  (1622). 

*E.  A.  vlii.  22.  *  E.  A.  Ixili.  250;  cf.  Kostlin,  ii.  29. 

‘See  the  text  in  E.  A.  viii.  23.  *E.  A.  Ixiii.  158. 
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let  it  alone,  and  especially  because  of  the  doubt  of  it  in  the 
early  church,  as  attested  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  25).  Many 
have  attempted  to  explain  it,  but  up  to  the  present  time  have 
brought  out  nothing  certain  from  it,  but  have  read  into  it  much 
inappropriate  stuff  out  of  their  own  heads  (a  timely  warning 
still).  But  Luther  will  now  make  an  earnest  effort  to  give  it 
an  interpretation.  It  is  noticeable  how  the  emphasis  now  falls 
on  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  an  historical  argument  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  earlier  emphasis  upon  the  content. 

Luther’s  opinion  of  the  Epistle  of  James  is  well  known. 
Through  his  entire  life  he  was  hostile  to  it.  and  a  more  cau¬ 
tious  attitude  toward  it  is  not  so  observable  in  his  later  years, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Antilegomena.  .\s  early  as  15 in. 
in  the  Leipzig  Re.solutions,  he  expressed  an  unfavorable  judg¬ 
ment  upon  it.  ‘  Its  style  was  far  below  the  majesty  of  an  aiM>s- 
lle,  and  not  to  be  compared  in  any  way  with  Paul.’  ‘  In  the 
Babylonish  Captivity  he  doubts  its  authenticity.-  As  compared 
with  the  other  Epistles,  it  is  a  right  strawy  epistle,  ami  has 
no  evangelic  quality  in  it.^  He  praises  it  because  it  docs  not 
set  up  any  dfx:trine  of  man,  but  urges  (Iml’s  law.  and  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  there  are  many  good  sayings  in  it,  and  that 
the  author  was  a  good,  pious  man  who  hatl  gathered  together 
various  sayings  from  the  disciples  of  the  apostles.  But  he  de¬ 
nies  its  aptistolic  character,  as  it  ‘  flatly  contradicts  St.  Paul 
and  all  other  Scripture  ’  in  allowing  righteousness  to  works, 
when  it  s.ays  that  .Abraham  was  justified  by  works.  .Again,  the 
b'pistle  propo.ses  to  teach  Christian  people,  and  yet  not  once 

•  E.  A.,  Opera  Latina,  v.  a.,  iii.  278. 

*  E.  A.,  Opera  Latina,  v.  a.,  v.  111.  He  adds,  ‘  Even  if  it  w'ere  by 
an  aiK)stle,  it  does  not  beconie  an  apostle  to  institute  new  sacra- 
raentsi.  This  belongs  to  Christ.’  Luther  is  discussing  James  r.  in 
its  relation  to  extreme  unction. 

‘E.  A.  Ixiii.  115. 
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(Iocs  it  mention,  in  so  long  a  writing,  the  death,  resurrection, 
or  spirit  of  Christ.  Tt  names  Christ  several  limes,  but  it 
teaches  nothing  concerning  him.  speaking  only  of  the  common 
faith  in  Cod.  The  office  of  an  apostle,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
to  preach  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  death,  lie  then  announces 
the  true  touchstone  for  judging  Scripture.  (]UOted  alxwe,^  In 
the  “  1'ablc  I'alk  ’*  he.  will  put  his  doctor's  cap  upon  the  head 
of  any  man  who  can  harmonize  the  doctrine  of  Jatnes  with  that 
of  I’aul.- 

Tfere.  as  in  the  case  of  his  earlier  views  of  Revelation,  almost 
the  whole  emphasis  falls  upon  the  religious  content  of  the  lKX)k. 
'J'his  is  the  true  touchstone. 

How  little  real  weight  he  attached  to  purely  historical  argu¬ 
ments  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  accepted  Sec¬ 
ond  and  Third  John  and  Second  Teter,  though  these  books 
were  also  reckoned  among  the  Antilegomena  in  the  early 
church,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  rejected  Second  Macca- 
l>ecs.  against  church  authority."  Of  .Second  and  Third  John 
he  only  says  in  his  Preface  that  they  arc  not  doctrinal  Epistles, 
but  examples  of  love  and  faith,  and  have  a  right  apostolic 
.spirit.*  In  his  TVeface  to  Second  Peter  he  never  raised  the 
(|uestion  c^f  its  apostolicity.  hut  refers  only  to  its  content.® 
In  his  later  exjiosition  of  this  Epistle  he  notices  the 
argument  against  its  a^xistolicity  that  was  based  on  iii. 
la,  1(5.  hut  he  is  not  convinc(‘d  by  it.  thougli  he  had 
used  himself  a  precisely  similar  argument  against  the 
I'auline  authorshij)  of  Hebrews. “  As  to  Second  Macca¬ 
bees.  h'ck  had  cited  it  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 
I.uther  answered  that  it  was  not  canonical.  Eck  adduced  the 
Council  of  Plorencc.  which  had  recognized  its  canonicity.  To 
’  E.  A.  Ixiii.  157;  ef.  also  li.  n?>7.  =  E.  A.  Ixii.  157. 

'•Cf.  Scheel.  48  ft.  "  E.  A.  154, 

*E.  A.  15*2.  "E.  A.  Hi.  271  (1524). 
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this,  Lutlier  replied,  that  Jerome  and  the  Hebrew  canon  omit¬ 
ted  it  (an  historical  argument),  and  then  added,  and  this  was 
for  him  decisive,  ‘the  church  is  not  able  to  attribute  more  au¬ 
thority  or  force  (firynitatis)  to  a  book  than  that  wliich  it  has 
in  itself.' ^  Further,  the  fact  that  Luther  expressly  stated  that 
his  criticisms  were  only  the  expression  of  his  own  private  opin¬ 
ions  (cf.  the  citation  from  his  Preface  to  the  Apocalypse),  and 
others  were  at  lilx'rty  to  entertain  other  opinions,  also  shows 
how  independent  he  was  of  historical  considerations.*  If  he 
had  attached  much  importance  to  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
churcJi,  he  would  scarcely  have  permitted  such  latitude  to  pri¬ 
vate  judgment, 

F.nt  here  a  (juestion  arises :  Did  Luther  feel  free  to  critici.se 
these  lxx)ks  because  in  his  opinion  they  were  not  canonical,  or 
was  he  bold  enough  to  criticise  them  on  the  basis  of  his  Chris¬ 
tocentric  theory  of  Scripture,  even  though  they  were  canon¬ 
ical?  In  the  latter  case  we  would  have  to  admit  that  logically 
Luther  had  really  destroyed  the  formal  authority  of  the  Bible. 
In  the  former  case  this  inference  would  not  necessarily  fol¬ 
low."  Perhaps  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  dcfuiite  answer  to 
this  fjucstion,  yet  the  evidence  would  seem  to  suggest  that  Lu¬ 
ther  really  made  these  thoroughgoing  distinctions  within  God’s 
word,  rather  than  defniiteh*  separated  these  lKX)ks  from  Go<l’s 

'  E.  A.,  Opera  latina,  v.  a.,  lii.  131.  On  the  other  hand,  h»  saya 
of  1  Macc.:  ‘This  is  also  a  book  which  is  not  reckoned  in  the  He¬ 
brew  Bibles,  although  its  discourses  and  words  are  almost  like 
those  of  the  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  would  not  be 
unworthily  reckoned  among  them,  as  it  is  a  very  necessary  and 
helpful  book  to  understand  the  Prophet  Daniel  in  chap.  xi.  J!] 
....  as  lairly  as  the  first  book  might  be  received  into  the  num¬ 
ber  (of  the  books)  of  Holy  Scripture,  so  fairly  the  second  book 
of  Maccabees  has  been  rejected,  although  there  is  some  good  in 
it”  (E.  A.  Ixiii.  104  ff.). 

"Cf.  Scheel,  49. 

*  Cf.  respectively  Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  vii.  224,  and  Walther 
in  the  Theologisches  Literaturblatt,  1901,  No.  50. 
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word  as  being  uncanonical.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  his 
willingness  to  express  a  very  adverse  criticistn  of  Esther,  wliich 
was  an  undoubtedly  canonical  book.  ‘  The  Kook  of  Esther/ 
he  says  in  “  De  .Servo  Arbitrio,"  ‘  although  tliey  have  it  in  the 
canon,  deserves  beyond  all  others,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  canon.*  ’  Again,  he  says  in  the  “  Table  Talk/'  ‘  f 
am  so  hostile  to  that  book  (2  Macc.j  and  to  Esther  that  I  wish 
they  did  not  exist,  for  they  Judaize  too  much,  and  have  too 
much  that  is  heathenish.* ''  These  sentiments  are  as  severe  as 
any  that  he  exjjres.sed  as  to  James,  and  yet  they  are  entertained 
with  regard  to  a  book  which  Luther  admits  to  l>e  canonical. 
Judging  by  these  statements,  his  religious  criticism  seems  to 
have  led  him'  not  only  to  distinguish  within  Scripture  between 
the  more  and  the  less  imixirtant,  as  in  the  case  of  John  and 
the  Synoptists,  but  also  at  times  between  the  true  and  the  actu¬ 
ally  false.  This  would  not  conflict  with  anything  that  has  been 
said  thus  far  witli  regard  to  Luther’s  rloctrine  of  Scripture.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  very  natural  outcome  of  his  ChristiKcntric  theory  of 
.Scripture.  Whether  it  is  consistent  with  another  group  of 
Luther’s  statements  not  yet  noticed  is  another  question. 

2.  Because  of  the  same  Christocentric  point  of  view,  from 
which  the  religious  kernel  becomes  the  all-absorbing  object  of 
interest,  the  questions  raised  by  modern  biblical  study  sink  for 
him  into  insignificance.  But  just  iK'cause  they  are  so  subordi¬ 
nate,  he  is  able  to  treat  them  with  a  frex'dom  astonishing  to 
those  who  have  been  under  the  influence  of  the  post-Reforma- 
tion  theories  of  inspiration.  The  human  element  in  Scripture 
is  admitted  by  Luther  to  a  very  large  degree.  ThuF  he  notes 
the  compilatory  character  of  the  prophetical  books.  In  his 

'  E.  A.,  Opera  latina,  v.  a.,  vii.  195. 

*B.  A.  Ixii.  131.  Of  Ezra  and  Neheniiah  he  says:  'They  Estharize 
and  Mordecaize  in  a  wonderful  fashion  ’  (Jena  ed.  of  Luther’s 
Works,  Iv.  72C  b.) 
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“  Table  Talk  he  makes  the  general  observation  tliat  ‘  no  pro¬ 
phet’s  sermons  have  been  completely  written,  but  their  discijiles 
and  hearers  have  gathered  one  saying  at  one  time,  another  at 
another,  and  so  compiled  them  together.  Thus  hath  the  Bible 
been  preserved.’  ^  More  s|x?cifically  he  marks  the  disorder  in 
the  arrangements  of  Isaiah’s  prophecies,  and  says  in  his  pref¬ 
ace  to  the  book :  ‘  Whether  this  is  tlue  to  one  who  may  have 
read  and  compiled  his  prophecies,  as  is  thought  to  have  hap- 
I)cned  in  the  Psalter,  or  whether  Isaiah  so  arranged  them  him¬ 
self,  ....  I  do  not  know.’  Of  the  disorder  in  Jeremiah  he  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  It  looks  as  if  Jeremiah  had  not  arranged  such  books 
himself,  but  that  they  are  com|)osed  of  fragments  from  his 
discourses.  .  .  .  Hence  one  must  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
order,  or  allow  himself  to  be  hindered  by  the  disarrangement.’  * 
lunally,  in  the  Preface  to  Hosea,  he  says  ‘  It  looks  as  if  this 
prophecy  of  Hosea  had  not  been  fully  and  completely  written, 
but  that  certain  fragntents  [Stiickc]  and  sayings  of  his  had 
been  gathere<l  together  and  compiled  into  a  b<xM<.’  *  In  these 
statements  we  find  the  clear  admission  of  redaction  in  the  pro¬ 
phetical  books.  What  were  the  natural  impressions  made  by 
these  l)ooks  upon  Luther’s  mind,  unhami)ered  by  dogmatic 
prepossessions,  have  been  amply  confirmed  by  the  more  careful 
scientific  study  of  modern  times.  But  modern  scholars  have 
‘E.  A.  Ixii.  132.  »E.  A.  Ixiii.  52  ff.  (1528). 

•E.  A.  Ixiii.  61  (1532);  cf.  also  Ixi.  74. 

*  E.  A.  Ixiii.  74.  According  to  the  present  text  of  E.  A.  Ixii.  128, 
Ixither  suggests  that  Ecclesiastes  may  have  been  complied  in  its 
present  form  by  Sirach  on  the  basis  of  material  found  in  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  library  in  Egypt.  But  the  text  of  this  passage  is  probably 
corrupt,  and  the  reference  is  to  Ecclesiasticus,  not  Ecclesiastes. 
Cf.  Kdstlin,  iii.  25.  This  supposition  is  borne  out  by  what  he  says 
of  EJoclesiasticus  at  E.  A.  Ixiii.  100;  whereas,  in  his  Preface  to 
Ecclesiastes  (B.  A.  Ixiii.  40)  the  book  is  attributed  to  Solomon, 
though  not  written  down  by  his  own  hand,  but  compiled  by  others 
from  Solomon’s  words,  a  position  proved  by  rii.  11  (!). 
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tkkcn  tlic  next  logical  step,  and  ask  what  l>earing  these  phe¬ 
nomena,  so  long  ago  noted  by  Luther,  have  upon  the  cpiestions 
of  date  and  authenticity  of  these  writings. 

When  modern  criticism,  on  the  basis  of  these  phenomena, 
proceeds  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  certain  passages,  even 
here  a  warrant  may  I)e  found  in  principle  in  Luther’s  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  questions  of  authorship.  As  we  found  him  assert¬ 
ing  that  it  made  no  difference  who  wrote  Hebrews,  so  we  find 
him  asking,  ‘  What  difi’erence  would  it  make  even  if  Aloscs  did 
not  write  the  Pentateuch?’^  His  own  opinion  is  that  it  is 
Aloses'  iKiok,  and  he  warns  against  asking  such  useless  ques¬ 
tions  ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  principle  involved.-  An  in¬ 
teresting  passage  bearing  on  the  same  subject  of  redaction  is 
found  in  Luther’s  cx|X)sition  of  Matt.  xxiv.  15 — : — 

‘  The  two  evangelists,  Matthew  and  Mark,  throw  both  together 
|i.e.  the  two  descriptions  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of 
the  world],  and  do  not  preserve  the  order  which  Luke  has  pre¬ 
served,  for  they  berth  look  to  nothing  further  than  to  give  the  words 
of  Christ,  and  do  not  trouble  as  to  what  w’as  spoken  first  or  last, 
laike  endeaA’ors  to  write  more  clearly  and  in  order.  .  .  .  Know 
then  that  Matthew  weaves  together  here  the  end  of  the  Jewisii 
people  and  of  the  world,  boils  them,  as  it  were,  in  one  pot  of  por¬ 
ridge.  if  you  will  understand  it.  you  must  separate  it,  and  refer 
each  part  to  its  own  end.’  * 

’  E.  A.  Ivii.  ?,o. 

*  How  indifferent  Luther  is  to  the  question  of  authorship  is  seea 
in  the  .striking  statement  (E.  A.  Ixiii.  157):  ‘That  w'hich  does  not 
urge  Christ  is  not  aiwstolic,  even  though  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul 
taught  it.  On  the  other  hand,  that  w^hich  proclaims  Christ  would 
be  apostolic,  though  .ludas,  Annas,  Pilate,  or  Herod  said  it.’  Here 
th'e  whole  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  content. 

*  E.  A.  xiv.  ?.19  ff.  It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  Calvin  adopt¬ 
ed  a  similar  theory  of  compilation  with  reference  to  Matthew’s  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  he  says;  ‘  When  the 
Holy  Spirit  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  order,  he  will  not 
either,’  Thus  the  keen  minds  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  less  tram¬ 
meled  by  rigid  inspiration  theories  than  the  later  Protestant  schol¬ 
astics,  recognized  some  of  those  peculiar  phenomena  which  create 
the  Synoptic  problem. 
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Thus  difficulties  in  the  connection  of  the  Gospels  are  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  evangelists*  indifference  to  order  in  their  re¬ 
daction  of  Christ’s  words.  I  hit  in  this  particular  instance  f.u- 
ther  does  not  regard  such  a  disarrangement  as  an  actual  blem¬ 
ish,  as  he  says  on  this  very  passage  in  another  sermon.  ‘  It 
is  the  manner  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Sacred  Scripture  to 
speak  in  this  way.’  ^ 

But  does  Lutlicr  admit  that  the  human  element  in  Scripture 
involves  its  errancy?  In  this  connection  the  following  passages 
are  to  be  considered.  In  discussing  the  place  of  Peter’s  denial, 
Luther  notes  that,  according  to  John,  the  first  denial  seems  to 
take  place  in  the  house  of  Annas  and  the  last  two  in  the  house 
of  Caiaphas.  This  question  must  lie  left  to  the  learned.  It  is 
Jcdin  who  makes  the  confusion.  A  troublesome  fellow  would 
blame  the  evangelist  for  this.  But  one  does  not  go  to  heaven 
or  hell  even  if  he  does  hold  that  all  the  denials  took  place  in  the 
house  of  Caiaphas.  Luther  then  proceeds  to  give  a  |X)ssible 
method  of  reconciliation  by  which  John  is  brought  into  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Synoptists,  but  concludes  as  follows:  ‘We  will 
not  sharply  investigate  such  subtle  questions  and  opinions. 
One  should  at  this  place  give  most  attention  [mark  the  empha¬ 
sis]  to  the  great  and  superabundant  comfort  for  sinners.’  - 
On  the  different  positions  assigned  to  the  cleansing  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  by  John  and  the  Synoptists,  he  says : — 

‘  If  we  have  the  true  understanding  of  Scripture  and  the  true  ar~ 
tides  of  faith  that  Jesus  Christ,  God’s  Son,  has  suffered  and  died 
for  us,  there  is  no  great  lack  if  we  do  not  answer  all  that  is  other¬ 
wise  asked.  'I’he  evangelists  do  not  have  a  uniform  order.  What 
one  places  first  another  places  last.  ...  It  may  be  that  the  Lord 
did  this  more  than  once,  and  that  John  describes  the  first  event 
and  Matthew  the  second.  Be  that  as  it  may,  whether  it  is  to  be 
placed  first  or  last,  whether  it  happened  once  or  twice,  it  does  not 
disturb  our  faith.’ = 

’  E.  A.  xlv.  119. 

*E.  A.  1.  2G6  ff.  (1528-29).  ==  E.  A.  xivi.  173  ff.  (1537-38). 
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In  these  two  statements  there  is,  it  is  true,  no  distinct  ad¬ 
mission  of  errancy.  Luther  even  suggests  ways  of  solving  the 
difficulties.  But  the  important  thing  to  notice  is  his  utter  in¬ 
difference  as  to  whether  he  can  solve  them.  Walther  seeks 
to  restrict  the  significance  of  this  fact  by  maintaining  that  all 
we  can  infer  from  these  passages  is  Luther’s  indifference  to 
his  ability  to  solve  a  biblical  difficulty,  not  his  indifference  to 
tlie  existence  of  a  biblical  error.’  But  this  seems  to  me  to  draw 
a  distinction  not  warranted  by  the  spirit  of  the  pa.ssagcs.  If 
]  .uther  had  been  vitally  interested  in  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture, 
he  certainly  wouhl  not  have  expressed  himself  as  he  does. 
The  belief  in  an  inerrant  Scripture  is  always  scrupulously  anx¬ 
ious  to  harmonize  tlic  discrepancies.  The  solutions  are  never 
matters  of  indifference  to  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  vital 
importance.  All  allusions  to  the  bearing  of  the  phenomena  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  passages  just  cited  ujion  the  inspired  accuracy 
of  the  Bible  are  noticeably  absent. 

But,  in  the  next  passage  to  be  cited,  Luther  admits  at  least 
the  possibility,  if  not  the  actuality,  of  an  error.  f)n  Matt,  xxvii. 

he  asks,  why  Matthew  ascribes  a  text  to  Jeremiah  when  it 
stands  in  Zechariah.  He  answers : — 

‘  Such  questions  do  not  trouble  me,  as  they  matter  little,  and 
Matthew  does  enough  in  citing  certain  Scripture,  though  he  may 
not  hit  just  the  name,  especially  as  he  in  other  places  cites  I  Old 
Testament]  sayings,  but  not  just  word  for  word  as  they  stand  in 
Scripture.  Now,  if  one  can  stand  that,  and  it  can  be  done  without 
danger  to  the  sense,  why  should  it  make  trouble  though  he  may 
not  give  just  the  name?’* 

It  is  urged  by  Walther  that  Luther  avoids  admfttting  here 
the  actuality  of  a  mistake,  the  (ierman  expressing  only  the  pos¬ 
sibility,  but  this  .seems  to  Ik  forcing  the  German  to  a  more 
])recise  definition  of  Luther's  thought  than  Luther  himself 
jirobably  intended.'*  In  his  ‘‘ Supputatio  Annorum  Mundi,” 
’  Op.  vit.,  49.  "  E.  A.  xlii.  S.IO  ff. 

=  The  exact  words  are:  “  Solche  und  dergleichen  Fragen  bekiim- 
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written  in  tlie  last  years  of  his  life,  he  notices  tlie  contradiction 
between  Acts  vii.  2f(.  and  Genesis  xi,,  and  says  that  he  prefers 
to  agree  with  Moses. 

‘With  reference  to  this  narrative  of  Stephen,  it  may  be  said, 
that  his  assertion  was  not  a  proper  one,  but  the  narrative  was  taken 
from  the  common  talk  \e  vulgo]  which  is  wont  to  be  confused  and 
obscure.  Thus  the  evangelists  are  accustomed  rather  to  indicate 
the  passages  than  to  cite  them,  content  briefly  to  adduce,  and  then 
refer  to  the  fountains  themselves  Ihe  refers  to  the  looseness  in  the 
New  Testament  citations].  See  how  the  genealogies  (Matthew  i.) 
do  not  correspond  with  the  histories.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  place  (Acts  vii.)  is  in  no  way  corrupted  by 
sraatterers  Isctoio.^,  i.e.  it  is  not  due  to  text-corruption],  for  this 
is  a  patent  [perspicuus]  error  when  he  said  the  Lord  appeared  in 
Mesopotamia  before  he  dwelt  in  Haran.’  * 

Walllicr  .scck.s  to  destroy  the  force  of  this  passage  by  urging 
tlic  familiar  distinction  between  Stephen’s  statement,  which 
was  incorrect  (though  he  was  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  and  the 
report  of  it  in  .Xets,  which  was  correct.^  Hut  this  explanation 
is  based  on  the  supposition  that  Luther  held  to  the  subsequent 
scholastic  theory  of  a  special  inspiration  for  tlie  writing  of 
Scripture.  Ihifortunately  neither  in  the  passage  before  us  nor 
elsewhere  docs  Luther  make  use  of  or  imply  such  a  theory  of 
inspiration.'* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  l.uthcr’s  casual  criticism.s 
concerns  Chronicles. 

noern  mich  nicht.  weil  sie  wenig  zur  sache  dienen  und  Mattheus 
gleich  genug  thut  dass  er  gewisse  Schrift  fiihrt,  ob  er  gleich  nicht 
so  eben  den  namen  trifft.  .  .  .”  According  to  Walther  (p.  51  ff.),  the 
ob  clause  avoids  expressing  the  actuality  of  an  error. 

’  .lena,  iv.  617  (1540).  On  the  same  page  he  says,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  discrepancies  in  the  synchronisms  of  2  King.^  i.  17;  iii. 
1  and  viii.  25;  ‘  The  description  of  the  time  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  is 
most  confused,  just  as  the  Kingdom  was  then  most  confounded  by 
the  idolatry  and  impiety  of  Jezebel?  ’  Yet  elsew’here  he  tries  to  har¬ 
monize  such  chronological  discrepancies  (cf.  Scheel,  72).  • 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  51. 

’Cf.  Kdstlin.  ii.  16.  :{0;  Scheel.  68,  72. 
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‘  The  Booka  of  Kings  go  ten  thousand  steps  for  one  of  the  writ- 
ers  of  Chronicles.  fVjr  he  Ithe  Chronicler  |  has  only  shown  the 
•unxmum  and  the  finest  of  the  history.  What  is  bad  he  has  passed 
over.  Hence  the  Books  of  Kings  are  more  trustworthy  than  Chron¬ 
icles.’  ' 

The  modern  view  of  the  Chronicler  is  nothing  more  than  the 
scientific  elaboration  of  this  statement  of  Luther.  I'inallv  niav 
be  adduced  two  statements  which  T.uther  makes  with  rcfcieiice 
to  tlie  prophets. 

Tn  tlve  .same  sermon  in  wliich  Luther  s])caks  so  slightingly 
of  the  Apocalypse,  cited  above,  he  refers  to  different  kinds  of 
prophesying,  and  says  that  the  projdiets  are  so  calletl  principall' 

‘because  they  prophesied  concerning  Christ,  and  by  their  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  divine  word  guided  the  people  aright  in  faith,  rather 
than  because  they  sometinaes  foretold  things  concerning  kings  and 
the  course  of  earthly  events,  which  (kind  of  prophesying]  they  also 
exercised  on  their  own  account,  and  hence  often  failed  in  it,  but 
the  former  kind  of  prophecy  they  exercised  daily  and  never  failed 
in  it.*  * 

*  E.  A.  Ixii.  132  (Table  Talk).  Walther  (p.  48)  paraphrases  this 
statement  as  follows:  ‘The  latter  | Chronicles |  pass  over  much 
and  abbreviate  the  rest  which  the  books  of  Kings  do  not  omit  or 
treat  more  fullj\  In  consequence  of  this  different  "'tendenz "  of 
the  two  works,  the  worth  of  the  Chronicles  |  Walther  must  mean 
Kings  here?]  as  an  historical  work  is  much  greater.  There  is  not 
a  word  about  errors.’  Walther  seeks  (o  resolve  Luther’s  state¬ 
ment  into  a  harmless  statement  of  the  different  purposes  of  the 
two  works.  But  it  is  not  a  harmless  statement,  for  Luther  refers 
to  the  Chronicler’s  habit  of  omitting  ii  tiat  is  had,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  he  is  less  trustworthy.  Not  so  very  many  years  ago  a  promi¬ 
nent  professor  of  one  of  our  leading  seminaries  was  deposed  from 
his  position  for  maintaining  this  proposition  among  others. 

-  E.  A.  viii.  23  ff.  Walther  seelcs  to  avoid  the  testimony  of  this 
passage  by  suggesting  that  Luther  does  not  have  in  mind  prophe¬ 
cies  found  in  Scripture,  and  he  maintains  that  no  specific  instance 
has  been  given  of  a  prophecy  in  the  Bible  pronounced  to  be  false 
by  Luther.  The  passage  is  still  adduced  by  Kdstlin  in  his  second 
German  Ed.  (ii.  21)  as  proof  of  Luther’s  admission  of  error.  The 
context  certainly  does  not  hint  that  Luther  is  thinking  of  extra- 
canonical  prophecies.  Walther’s  method  of  treating  these  various 
rlateroents  is  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  the  special  pleader. 
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Tin*  sccoiiil  slaUr.Hiit  is  cvoii  more  remarkable.  .After  re- 
ferrinij  to  Cbrist’s  commands  to  search  the  Scriptures,  Luther 
continues : — 

‘And  without  doubt  the  prophets  in  this  way  have  studied  in 
Koaee,  and  the  later  pi-ophets  in  the  former,  and  have  written  down 
in  a  book  their  good  thoughts  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  they 
were  not  the  kind  of  people  who,  like  the  fanatics,  have  thrust 
Moses  under  the  bench,  and  have  fabled  their  own  visions  and 
preached  their  own  dreams.  But  they  have  practised  themseives 
daily  and  industriously  in  Moses,  as  he  often  and  emphatically  com¬ 
manded  even  the  king.  But  although  hay,  wood,  straw,  and  stubble 
were  .sometimes  gathered  by  these  same  good  and  faithful  students 
and  teachers  of  Scripture,  and  not  simply  .silver,  gold,  and  precious 
stones,  yet  the  foundation  remains.  .  .  .  We  have  the  same  exper¬ 
ience  [he  continues]  with  other  writers,  as  the  Magister  Senten- 
tlamni,  Augustine.  Gregory,  and  Cyprian.’ ' 

Here  we  have  the  rcc<  <jnition  of  the  natural  human  agency 
in  the  comjx>sition  of  the  prophetical  books  (the  prophets  study 
in  Moses)  and  the  admission  of  failings  in  these  writers  (cf. 
the  wood  and  stubl)Ie  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Flehrcws).  combined 
with  his  statement  that  their  thoughts  were  given  them  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Rut  does  this  not  involve  a  self-contradiction  on  the  part  of 
I.uthcr?  Can  errancy  and  inspiration  be  predicted  of  the  same 
men?  The  syllogism  wliich  is  .said  to  demand  a  negative  an¬ 
swer  to  the  second  question,  and  therefore  to  require  an  c.xe- 
gesis  of  Luther’s  statements  which  will  relieve  him  of  the 
charge  of  a  .‘self-contradiction,  may  be  thus  constructed:  {a\ 
The  Holy  Spirit  cannot  err:  (b)  The  Scripture  is  the  product 

’  E.  A.  Ixiii.  379  (1.^43).  Kostlin,  after  accepting  this  passage  in 
his  first  edition  (Eng.  Trans,  ii.  235,  254)  as  proof  of  Luther’s  ad- 
mis.'Bion  cf  errancy  in  the  prophets,  holds,  in  his  second  German 
edition  (ii.  21.  n.),  that  it  does  not  apply.  The  errors  are  said  tj 
bo  attributed  not  to  the  prophets,  but  to  Augustine,  Cyprian,  etc. 
So,  also,  Walther,  48.  This  is  not  the  usual,  nor  does  it  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  natural,  interpretation  of  the  passage  if  the  Erlangen 
text  is  adhered  to.  Neither  Kostlin  nor  Walther  mentions  anv 
change  of  text. 
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of  tlie  Holy  Spirit:  (r)  Krgo,  the  Scripture  cannot  err. 

'File  trouble  liee  in  the  minor  premise.  The  question  is,  In 
what  way  and  to  what  extent  is  the  Scripture  the  product  of 
the  Holy  Spirit?  On  the  a.ssumption  of  the  later  verbal  dicta¬ 
tion  tliei>ry  of  Scripture,  and  only  on  this  assumption,  will  this 
.syllogism  be  strictly  valid.  What  now  was  Luther’s  theory 
of  inspiration  ? 

I  TO  UK  a»N(  I.UI)KI>.  J 
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AUTICI.K  II. 

THK  SltMlMJCITV  OK  WILL:  ITS  HARMONY  WITH 

I*'REEDOM. 

KY  PKOFKSSUK  I.KMUKI.  .STOIUIHTON  I'OTVVIN, 

Thk  simplicity,  or  absolute  oiu*iu.’ss.  of  will-activity  is  taken 
tor  jjranted  in  the  followings  discussion.  It  has  been  clearly 
stated  thus:  “It  is  im|K>rtant  to  notice  the  simplicity  of  the 
will  as  a  faculty,  compared  with  the  intellect  and  sensibility. 
These  latter  may  l)c  divided  into  various  sulx)rdinate  faculties, 
or  forms  of  action,  which  are  consciously  distinct  as  kinds  of 
activity,  and  distinct  also  in  their  ])ro<lucts.  Rut  the  will  is 
one  simple  kind  of  activity.”  ’ 

Now  there  may  be  agreement  as  to  the  simplicity  of  will 
without  agretmient  as  to  what  the  will  is.  Professor  Rain  says, 
that  “  the  following  up  of  pleasure  and  the  recoil  from  pain 
are  the  ultimate  facts  and  most  comprehensive  types,  or  rep¬ 
resentations  of  volition.”  -  Here  is  simplicity  enough,  but 
where  is  there  any  will  ? 

y\gain,  the  following  definition  of  will  is  from  recent  psy¬ 
chology :  “ 'Pbe  term  w  ill  is  simply  a  convenient  appellation 

for  the  whole  range  of  mental  life  viewed  from  the  .standpoint 
of  its  activity  and  control  over  movement.  The  7vhole  mind 
aetke,  this  is  the  will.  To  .say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
the  will  (a  statement  which  troubles  many  right-minded  per¬ 
sons)  is  simply  the  psychologist’s  perverse  way  of  saying  that 
mentally  there  is  nothing  but  will.  There  is  no  sjx?cific  mental 

’  Carroll  Cutler,  D.D.,  The  Bep^iunings  of  Ethics,  p.  176. 

*The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  2d  ed.,  p.  506. 
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element  to  be  called  will,  because  all  states  of  consciou.snes? 
arc  in  their  entirety  the  will.”  ^  .According  to  this,  will  is  the 
power  of  mental  action.  This  is  simple  enough,  but  is  it  true? 
Is  will  the  all-power,  including  perception,  miemory,  reasoning, 
or  is  it  after  all  a  ixwer? 

What  the  human  will  is,  ought  to  be  discoverable  in  some 
simple  way  from  that  involuntary  .self-knowledge,  or  self- 
affirmation.  which  is  rightly  called  consciousness.  We  can 
hear  its  testimony  in  the  statement  ”  I  will  do  it,”  as  applied 
not  to  some  more  or  less  distant  future,  but  to  a  ])resent  object 
calling  for  immediate  action.  The  difference  lx*tween  ”  I  do  ” 
and  “  I  will  do  ”  is  clear.  The  latter  bears  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  decision,  direction,  determination.  Will,  then,  is  the 
faculty  that  detennines  and  directs  action.  Whether  it  takes 
effect  in  instantaneous  or  continuous  action,  whether  vivid  or 
lapsing  into  almost  unconscious  automatic  activity — wherever 
there  is  decision,  or  direction,  there  is  will. 

We  can  see  in  the  nobler  of  the  dumb  animals  a  participa¬ 
tion  in  this  power.  Nor  need  we  stop  with  the  nobler  ones. 
'I'he  oyster  that  opens  its  shell  for  fr)od  does  so  on  purpose. 
'I'he  great  difference  between  the  voluntary  actions  of  man  and 
of  the  lower  animals  is  in  the  contents  of  the  ”  I,”  not  in  the 
power  by  which  the  ”  I  ”  sets  itself  to  exertion.  Steam-power 
is  one  and  the  same,  whether  it  lifts  the  lid  of  a  tea-kettle,  or 
propels  an  ocean  steamship ;  so  will-power,  or  decision-power, 
is  essentially  the  .same  in  every  living  being,  high  or  low  in  in¬ 
telligence,  intensely  self-conscious  or  dumbly  spontaneous. 
Every  one  that  moves  towards  an  end  mpves  by  will.  This 
wide  scope  of  will-action  harmonizes  with  its  simplicity,  and 
both  together  suggest  that  the  difference  between  voluntan 
and  spontaneous  action  is  not  essential.  \'’’olimtary  action  may 

'James  Rowland  Angell,  Psychology  (New  Yorlt,  1904),  p.  379. 
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become  spontaneous  by  habit,  and  sjxmtaneous  action  may 
Iiave  an  aim  as  sure  and  steady  as  voluntary  action. 

Now  to  the  question  of  freedom.  Is  this  will  free  ?  In  other 
words,  is  the  agent  free  in  willing?  More  si>ecifically,  is  will- 
activit?  free  at  its  starting-point?  Freedom  from  obstruction 
in  carrying  out  one’s  will  may  seem  far  more  important  practi¬ 
cally  than  this  initial  freedom,  but  non-interference  after  will¬ 
ing  is  a  matter  of  occasion  and  circumstance,  while  initial  free¬ 
dom,  if  true,  is  invariable  and  essential.  Now  it  will  liardly 
do  to  say  that  we  are  conscious  of  will-freedom,  for  freedom 
is  a  relation, — a  certain  relation  of  active  power  to  other  things ; 
and  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  a  relation,  or  exemption.  I  am 
conscious  of  self  and  its  activities.  Will  is  a  movenient  of  self. 
Of  this  movement  I  am  conscious.  It  is  the  simplest  possible 
movement  of  self — a  movement  of  determination,  decision.  I 
am  not  con.scious  of  its  freedom,  considered  as  a  relation  to 
other  things,  but  1  am  conscious  of  its  being  my  ozi/n,  and  the 
iiiy-ozvn-ness — outlandish  word — carries  with  it  freedom. 

Further,  the  formula  interpretive  of  consciousness,  “  I  will 
do  it,”  implies  conscious  power  to  do.  A  man  cannot  will  what 
he  knows  that  he  is  unable  to  do.  He  may  desire  it,  and  do 
something  looking  towards  it,  but  the  known  impossible  he 
cannot  unll.  “  I  cannot,  but  T  will,”  is  an  absurdity.  If,  then, 
willing  is  based  on  conscious  power,  on  the  power  of  the  “  I,” 
we  come  again  to  the  my-own-ness  of  the  act,  including  the 
will  to  act,  and  excluding  all  initial  interference  with  the  power 
of  the  will,  w'hich  exclusion  is  freedom. 

hut  are  we  not  deceived  by  the  subtle  influence  of  heredity, 
and  a  mysterious  evolution  from  the  past,  so  that  we  imagine 
that  to  be  our  own  which  is,  in  reality,  but  a  link  in  the  un¬ 
broken  chain  of  general  life?  The  answer  is,  that  our  inher¬ 
ited  will  is  a  real  will,  the  will  of  which  we  now  arc  conscious. 
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and  that  the  evolution  from  the  past  must  have  led  up  to  tlw> 
present  will.  The  only  will-evolution  that  we  can  trace  with 
distinctness  is  from  the  free  spontaneous  to  the  free  voluntary, 
or,  rather,  to  the  combined  spontaneous  and  voluntary.  Pres¬ 
ent  free-will  is  our  fjuarantee  that  freedom  characterizes  everv 
stag^e  of  will-activity  according  to  its  development. 

Ix*t  us  note  several  points  which  this  spontaneous  freedom 
implies. 

1.  Delibi^ation  is  not  e.ssenlial  to  will-freedom.  With,  or 
without,  deliberation  there  may  c<ime  the  decision  to  act;  an« 
this  decision,  In'ing  unforcwl  and  nnhimlered,  is  free.  Delib¬ 
eration, — which  takes  notice  of  the  possible  and  the  desirable, 
— be  it  long  or  short,  difficult  or  easy,  complex  or  simple,  niav 
be  lx>th  preliminary  to  certain  will-activity  and  consequent 
u|x>n  it.  Ikdiberation  may  bt'  directed  by  will  in  its  main  lines, 
and  in  a  thousand  sulx)rdinatc  lines,  but  at  no  point,  whether 
it  precedes  or  follows  will-decision,  is  it  to  be  identified  with 
that  dwision  or  considered  necessary  to  its  freedom.  In  fact, 
deliberation  presupposes  freedom. 

2.  l^Tcedom  of  will  does  not  require  the  presence  in  the 
mind  of  two  or  more  objects  of  choice.  It  is  so  common  to 
think  of  choosing  Ix'twe'en  this  and  that,  of  deciding  between 
the  pros  and  cons,  of  taking  one  and  leaving  all  others,  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  identifying  freedom  with  a  comparison  of 
objects  or  balancing  of  motives.  Hut  our  formula  “  1  will  do 
it  ”  marks  the  singleness  of  the  object  of  choice  or  decision. 
Tn  fact,  there  can  bt'  but  one  thing  bt'fore  the  mind  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  decision,  and  the  will,  if  free  at  all,  is  free  at  that  mo¬ 
ment.  d'he  mind  springs  elTectively  to  the  one  object  before 
it,  and  the  alternative  is  not  “  this  or  that,”  but  this  or  quies¬ 
cence, — properly,  no  alternative  at  all.  There  may  be  an  endless 
succession  of  eligible  objects  appearing  and  passing,  in  pairs 
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or  sin}?lv,  bitf  tlicir  numlx'r  is  not  in  any  way  cojilributory  to 
freedom.^ 

3,  'I'he  freedom  of  si>ontaneonsness  here  advocated  affords 
full  scope  to  opportunity  and  motive.  I'he  object  that  awaits 
decision  is  the  opportunity.  I'he  inHuences  that  deveh)p  the 
of)lxirtunitv,  ami  prejiare  the  way  fora  decision,  we  call  motive. 
It  covers  the  wide  field  of  sensation,  intellect,  emotion,  con¬ 
science.  Motive  f>repares  the  case, — well  or  ill, — and  presents 
it.  Does  the  will,  as  a  faculty,  rei'cdvc  this  case,  sift  the  evi¬ 
dence,  formulate  the  conclusion,  and  then  execute  the  verdict? 
Indeed  not.  I'he  whole  self,  the  soul,  receives  the  case,  jiulges 
it,  feels  it,  then  to  the  jndtjmcnt  and  feeling-  adds — or  not — 
one  thing  more,  the  simplicity  of  the  enacting-  decision.  In  the 
"or  not”  lies  the  initiative  freedom,  'i'his  does  not  imply  a 
decision  not  to  do,  which  is  as  positive  a  volition  as  any.  Sim¬ 
ply  the  mental  object  passes  nnunlled:  that  is  all. 

1.  The  crucial  test  of  any  theory  t)f  the  will  is  found  in  its 
view  of  character  and  moral  freedom.  Is  man  free  to  change 
his  moral  character?  On  the  one  hand.  “  \Vh(»s(K‘ver  commit- 
teth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin.”  which  l(M>ks  (piitc  the  other  wav 
from  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  wh<)s«>ever  cmnmitlelh  siii 
does  so  freely ;  else  he  would  not  bt‘  responsible  for  his  sin. 
So  in  reganl  to  right-doing  there  is  possible  an  urgent  ami 

'Professor  C.  W.  Stron}?.  describini?  freedom  of  will,  .«ays: 
"  What  we  are  free  from  Is  the  necessity  of  performlns  a  certain 
act  of  which  we  happen  t<i  he  thinkini?.  The  oprmsite  of  fn*edom, 
here,  is  the  automatic  sequence  of  the  act  upon  the  thoustht  of  it. 
.  .  .  For  freedom  there  must  be  the  thou.tiht  of  two  acts  or  two  pos¬ 
sibilities;  freedom  arises  essentially  in  deliberation;  if  there  be 
the  thoiighl  of  but  »me  act  or  possibility,  the  reaction  to  that 
thought  necessarily  occurs  automatically  ”  (.lournal  of  Philo.sophy, 
Psychology,  and  Scientific  Methods,  March  ;J.  1904).  Hero,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  freerlom  from  an  imaginary  necessity — "the  necessity  of 
performing  a  certain  act  of  which  we  happen  to  be  thinking.”  and 
bt'eanse  we  have  no  other  just  then  to  think  of. 
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even  (Iccl.sivc  good  moral  momentum,  but  the  right-doer  is  free ; 
else  the  doing  is  not  his.  All  this  seems  paradoxical.  It  seems 
as  if  a  man  could  not  help  doing  what  he  does,  and  he  certainly 
cannot  help  doing  it  freely.  The  solution  of  the  paradox  is  sim¬ 
ple,  viz.,  No  man  is  free  from  himself.  Independence  of  self  is 
not  only  an  impossibility  in  fact,  but  an  absurdity  in  concqrtion. 
The  simplicity  of  will  and  the  essential  identity  of  voluntary 
and  s|K>ntaneous  action  point  to  the  fact,  tluit  the  self — the  soul 
— in  willing  acts  ns  a  unit.  The  most  elementary  volition  of  a 
child  is  its  act,  and  not  the  act  r>f  a  part  of  it ;  and  the  volition 
that  reaches  throughout  all  the  moral  complexities  of  a  highly 
develo|X'd  and  thoroughly  furnislK’d  mind  is  the  act  of  the 
whole  soul  or  .self.  Take  the  <iuestion  away  from  the  abstract. 
Is  a  drunkard  free  to  become  a  solxr  man?'*  Yes,  but  he  is  free 
as  a  drunkard,  for  that  is  what  is.  If  this  be  determinism, 
then  so  far  deterjninism  is  the  truth.  I'o  explain  the  origin  of 
self  is  no  necessary  part  of  the  theory  of  self-freedom:  It  is 
enough  for  present  purpose  to  say  that  the  self  at  any  moment 
nf  mature  life  is  the  result  of  heredity  and  the  whole  life-his¬ 
tory.  including  an  incalculable  number  of  volitions  in  the 
sphere  of  morals,  each  one  of  which,  by  the  law  of  habit,  has 
left  its  m.ark  ;uul  helped  to  fornt  the  moral  character.  Before 
this  moral  .self  passes  constantly  a  succession  of  opportunities 
for  action,  sometimes  called  motives  with  reference  to  tlieir 
attractiveness.  Hut  attractiveness  is  relative.  It  depends  on 
the  moral  .self  whether  this  or  that  is  morally  attractive.  The 
physical  self  is  alsf>  {K)werfully  represented.  Now  the  ordinary 
<>piv>rl unities  of  life  arc  embraced,  or  not,  as  a  tuaiter  of 
fourse,  but  now  and  then  comes  an  e.xtraordinary  opportunity 
— let  us  .say  towards  good — a  motive  that,  from  some  Divine 
or  human  sciircc,  clears  tlie  intellect  or  kindles  the  heart,  and 
k>!  the  matler-of-Cf>urse  activity  gives  way  to  an  extraordinary 
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rci;i>ons<’  of  tlw  will,  that  leaves  its  mark  forever,  and  trans¬ 
forms  the  character.  Aral  if  the  transformation  is  not  imme¬ 
diate  and  sudden,  but  due  ta  a  scries  of  motives  and  resprmses, 
the  process  is  the  saine,  and  as  frw  as  it  is  simple. 

5.  Wbat  becomes  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  in  this  non- 
alternative  freedom  of  will?  If  we  can  be  satisfied  with  an 
unsophisticated  definition  of  cause,  as  that  to  which  something 
owes  its  existence,  there  will  be  no  difliculty  in.  seeing  how  the 
law  is  obeyed  and  maintained,  but  of  course  it  is  in  the  sphere 
of  moral  causation  instead  of  physical.  Heat  molts  ice  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  physical  causation.  Kiiidnc.ss  wins  love  in  ac- 
o'rdr.ncc  willi  moral  causation.  Heat  n'.ny  not  iiK’lt  a  mass  of 
ice  instantly,  hnt  the  causal  force,  when  applied,  begins  its 
work  instantly.  Kindness  has  a  causal  force  that,  when  em¬ 
ployed,  begins  instantly,  and  comes  to  its  issue  in  <{iie  time  in 
I'ormal  minds.  In  physical  causation  we  supjx^se  the  effect  to 
be  irresistible  because  there  is  no  free-will.  In  moral  causation, 
where  free-will  is  allowed  as  part  of  the  causal  force,  we  wait 
for  free-will  to  acknowledge  and  yield  to  the  causal  force. 
Therefore  nu^ral  causation  is  not  so  certain  in  issue  as  physical, 
btit  the  causal  force  is  just  as  real.  As  a  physical  clrange  is 
t!np<jssible  without  a  cause,  so  a  moral  change  is  impossible 
witlKHit  its  cause.  We  may  be  more  certain  that  we  can  burst 
a  nx-k  than  that  we  can  [persuade  a  man,  but  that  does  not  take 
persuasion  out  of  the  domain  of  cause  and  effect,  .\n  act  of 
fmc-will  is  not  causeless,  but  only — up  to  the  moment  of  decis¬ 
ion — doubtful.  And  if  we  had  “  all  knowledge,”  would  it  Ke 
doubtful  ? 
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ARTICLK  III. 

nUi  HISTORIC.AL  DJ*:VELOl»MKN  I'  OF  F^NGIJSH 

PROSE. 

RY  l*U<)l*K.SSr»R  TIIKOIKiRK  \V.  HUNT.  I*H.  P..  I.IIT.  I). 

As  a  matter  of  history,  5)ro.st*  is  of  later  ori^ii  than  verse, 
both  in  Ensflish  and  j^encral  literature.  This  refers,  however, 
to  standard  prose  as  compared  with  standard  verse,  it  beinp; 
true  that  the  initial  and  immature  forms  .of  prose  are  twarly, 
if  not  (juite,  as  early  as  those  of  poetry.  This  is  signally  true 
in  English  Literature.  It  may  further  be  stated  that  there  is 
a  principle  of  development  in  literature,  historical  and  logical; 
at  times,  concealed,  and,  at  times,  revealed ;  a  development 
demnnding  time  for  its  expression  and  indicating  orderly  suc¬ 
cession  and  gradation.  It  is.  in  fine,  the  principle  of  evolution 
in  literature  a|>plied  to  the  sjx'cial  f)rovince  of  prose.  It  is  tliius 
that  Earle  sixaks  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  “  C  Eliminations  ’’ 

t 

of  our  vernacular  pro.se,  as  reached,  respectively,  in  the  tenth, 
fifleimth,  and  nineteenth  centuries.  l»y  this  it  is  meant  that 
our  English  Prose  must  lx*  studied  in  its  regular,  historic  un¬ 
foldings.  and,  cs|xcially,  in  those  standard  pericnls.  or  “  Cui- 
minations,”  where  the  literary  life  of  the  nation  came  to  its 
fullest  expression.  Viewing  our  prose,  therefevre,  as  a  growth, 
and  emphasizing  the  term  “  historical,”  as  applied  to  it.  we  niav 
reach  our  result  the  .soonest  by  following,  chronologically,  the 
cour.s<‘  <jf  th<‘  centuries,  from  the  days  of  .Alfred  to  those  oi 
VictoriaNand  Edward  the  Seventh. 

'Hie  first  ]X‘ri<Kl  is  tliat  of  Old  English,  dating  fri>m  the  fir>t 
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invasion  of  Cicrnianic  trilx’s,  in  447  a.ix,  to  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  of  10<»H,  an  initial  and  experimental  period,  more  vital 
than  national,  in  every  sense  preparative  and  tentative.  (Jld- 
l{n^Hsh  Prose  did  indeed  exist  centuries  prior  to  the  Corxjuest, 
but  strictly  as  an  Old-Engflish  type,  expressed  in  a  text  and 
under  grammatical  forms  practically  unkimwii  to  the  nuKlern 
English  student.  Earle  and  others  insist,  at  one  extreme,  that 
Imglish  Prose  dates  from  the  fifth  century.  “  It  will,  I  fear/* 
he  writes,  “  sound  strange  if  I  assert  that  we  |X)ssess  a  longer 
pedigree  of  prose  literature  than  any  other  nation  in  Europe, 
and  that  if  we  seek  to  trace  it  up  to  its  starting  point  we  are 
not  brought  to  a  stand  until  we  have  mounted  up  to  the  very 
earliest  times,  past  the  threshold  of  English  Christianity  out  int(» 
the  heathen  times  Ix'yond,  and  are  close*  up  to  the  first  struggle 
of  the  invasion,”  close  up,  he  would  say,  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Jutes  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  At  the  other  extreme, 
Matthew  Arnold  insists  that  our  pro.se  dates  its  first  actual  ap¬ 
pearance  in,  the  .seventeenth  century,  though  he  concedes  that 
this  later  prose  is  a  “  re-ap^>earance  ”  of  what  had  existed  far 
back  of  tlie  days  of  Qiaucer.  I^ach  of  these  critics  is  in  error, 
— Arnold,  in  deferring  the  rise  of  our  nKxlern  prose  to  the  time 
of  (^>wley  and  Milton;  and  Earle,  in  recording  its  appi'arance 
as  standard  as  far  back  as  what  he  calls  “  the  obscure  though 
well-evidenced  remains  ”  (*f  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  It  is 
especially  in  the  eigh.th  century,  he  argues,  that  the  valid 
beginnings  of  ICnglish  Prose  are  seen, — “  a  time.”  he  says,  “  in 
which  we  can  produce  a  sustained  and  continuous  narrative  in 
prose  ”  and  ”  disjilayed  with  something  like  literary  competen¬ 
cy."  I'his  is  a  conclusion  that  must  be  accepted  conditionally, 
this  pro.se  of  these  earlier  centuries  Ix'ing  such  only  as  Old 
English,  to  be  interpreted  through  grammar  an<l  glossary  and 
by  way  of  inde^x'ndent  study,  which  down  to  the  tinie  of  Chau- 
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cer  is  a  study  as  much  linguistic  as  literary.  The  very  ex¬ 
amples  adduced  by  Elarle  to  prove  his  position  are  a  sufiicient 
refutation.  They  are  taken  from  deeds  and  legal  documents, 
from  the  annals  of  “  The  Chronicles,”  “  tlie  sviUax  of  which,” 
he  adds,  “  is  not  more  rugged  tlian  that  of  Thucydides.”  Of 
the  prose  of  the  ninth  century,  the  age  of  Alfred,  though  ”  full 
of  strength  and  dignity,”  and  “  capable  of  the  attribution  of 
style,”  the  statement  must  be  accepted  with  a  condition  that 
we  arc  using  the  word  ”  style  ”  in  a  strictly  relative  sense,  as 
we  must,  also,  interpret  Harrison’s  phrase  relatively  when  he 
calls  Alfred  ”  the  founder  of  English  Prose.”  Even  in  the 
tenth  century,  which  Earle  calls  ”  the  h'irst  Culmination,”  the 
extracts  are  taken  from  land  charters  and  from  the  Bible  Ver¬ 
sions  of  the  time ;  in  the  eleventh,  from  the  1  lomilies  of 
Wulfstan  and  the  Chronicle  of  Worcester;  in  the  twelfth,  from 
the  I’eterborough  Chronicle,  and  in  the  thirteenth,  from  a 
monastic  prcKluction  entitle<l  ”  Tlie  VVor>ing  of  Oim  Lord.” 
From  these  selected  specimens,  the  Bible  Versions  apart,  it 
will  be  seen,  that,  though  they  bring  us  down  to  the  femrteenth 
century  and  the  birth  of  Chaucer,  they  are  strictly  Old-English 
Pn>se  Specimens,  and  sliould  be  classified  as  such. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
the  opening  of  the  sixteenth,  that  we  cr)me  to  the  era  «>f  Modern 
English  Prose,  after  the  introduction  of  printing  into  England, 
in  1477,  and  tlie  consequent  revival  of  literature  and  learning. 
The  prose  of  Chaucer,  Mandcvillc,  and  Wiclif  apficars  in  this 
transitional,  Middle-English  Era,  but  it  is  not  till  we  come  to 
the  pro.se  of  Malory  and  h'ortescue  and  the  Paston  letters, 
and  to  that  of  Caxton,  l^timler,  and  Ascham  and  to  the  Bible, 
of  Tyndale,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  we  clearly 
discern  the  dawning  of  a  modern  era,  the  Golden  .\ge  of 
Hooker  and  Bacon,  of  Raleigh  and  Sydney,  tlie  age  <.>f  Eli/.a- 
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beth  and  James.  What  Earle  has  called  “  the  Second  Culmi¬ 
nation  ”  of  our  prose,  at  the  clase  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is, 
indeed,  its  real  beginning,  when  it  may  be  said  first  to  have 
come  to  itself  and  apprehended  its  literary  mission,  and  first 
becaiiw  a  true  exponent  of  the  people  as  distinct  from  scholars 
and  the  privileged  orders  of  the  kingdom. 

Hence  it  is  that  Saintsbury,  in  bis  “  Specimens  of  English 
Frost  Style,”  bt'gins  aright  with  the  name  of  Malory,  whose 
transfer  of  the  Arthurian  l.egends  from  jx)etry  into  prose, 
in  148.5,  did  much  to  establish  English  pro.so  as  national.  ”  We 
begin  these  spt'cimens,”  says  the  editor,  ”  with  the  invention  of 
printing;  not  of  course  denying  the  title  of  bcx)ks  written  be¬ 
fore  Caxton  set  up  his  press  to  the  title  of  English  or  of  Eng¬ 
lish  prose.  In  the  earlier  examples,  however,  the  character 
of  the  passages  ....  is  scarcely  characteristic.  .  .  .  The  work 
of  Malory,  charming  as  it  is,  .  .  .  is  an  adaptation  of  French 
originals,”  and  he  concludes  by  saying,  ”  It  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  some  way  advanced  that  a  defi¬ 
nite  effort  on  the  part  of  writers  to  make  our  English  prose 
style  can  be  perceived.”  All  this  is  true,  and  yet  we  are  not 
to  forget  the  fact,  that  the  leading  English  critics  are  at  one  in 
the  opinion,  that,  from  the  standp<jint  of  strict  historical  se¬ 
quence,  what  we  call  Development,  this  extended  pre-Eliza¬ 
bethan  period  must  be  taken  into  account  and  gpven  its  fullest 
emphasis.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact,  that 
Elizabethan  Prose,  though  the  first  modern  form,  is  m- 
.sejiarably  connected  with  the  prose  of  Alfred  and  Wiclif,  so 
that,  apart  from  such  connection,  the  later  form  could  not  have 
been  what  it  was.  'Fhe  indebtedness  is  direct  and  indirect, 
general  and  sixcial,  the  most  valuable  inheritance  from  tlie 
older  forms  being  in  that  inner  spirit  of  vigor  and  independence 
that  is  so  leading  a  characteristic  of  everything  Teutonic.  It 
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is.  indeed,  this  special  iK>int  which  such  authors  as  Green  and 
Freeman  are  always  pressing,  but  modern  students  fail  to 
note  this  historic  connection,  which  becomes  more  and  more 
marked  as  we  approach  the  (iolden  Age. 

By  Knglish  f’ro.se  Proj>er,  therefore,  we  mi:‘an.  Modem 
h'nglish  Prose,  beginning  in  prt)nouncc(l  form  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  induced,  as  it  was,  by  the  Revival  of  Learning  and  the 
«>pening  of  the  Mo<lern  ICra.  The  Kssays  of  liacon,  as  Hallam 
states  it.  “  leads  the  van  of  our  prose  literature.”  h\)r  the  first 
time,  in  the  history  of  Fnglish  IJterature,  prose  may  be  said 
to  have  iK’come  a  .serious  rival  of  verse,  claiming  the  suffragcii 
of  the  people  as  well  as  those  of  the  universities,  inasmuch  that 
|x>etry  needed  such  ajxrlogists  as  Sidney  and  Webbe  to  vindi¬ 
cate  its  claims  and  assure  its  continued  .statiLS.  In  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  it  was  so  manifestly  in  abeyance,  that  his  own  poems 
seemed  to  compass  the  literary  field ;  while  it  is  <Iue  to  Shakes- 
[Krare  and  his  fellow-dramatists  that,  in  the  (k>lden  Age.  poetry 
secured  and  maintained  a  comtnprwling  place,  the  concomitant 
growth  of  sound  and  vigorous  prose  marking  the  era  as  a  com¬ 
prehensive  one,  and  giving  large  promise  of  what  the  ages 
following  might  rea.s«)nably  exjK*ct. 

S 1  X’l  KK N 1  U  -(  K  N  n I K  Y  l*K(  »Sl-: —  lU .1 Z A  liK'l  HAN. 

.Noting  the  limits  of  the  Klizalx'than  Age  as  extending  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixUx'nth  century  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First  (  15r)0-l<)49),  we  have  such  prominent  names 
as  Bacon.  H(K:>ker,  Raleigh,  Sidney,  Jonson,  Mfxjre.  ami  oth¬ 
ers,  representing  what  has  been  called,  “  The  h^arly  and  the 
Later  F^!!lizabcthan  Prose.”  The.se  writers,  it  is  to  lx*  carefully 
noticed,  simply  opened  the  prose  record,  so  that,  with  all  their 
merits,  as  compared  with  the  authors  who  preceded  them, 
they  also  had  those  ncccs.sary  imperfections  that  l>elong  to  an 
initial  era.  t'arefiil  students  of  these  earlier  efforts  are  more 
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and  more  inclines!  to  examine  tliem  in  a  spirit  of  literary 
charity.  a«d,  yet.  in  the  interests  of  truth,  they  must  rate  them 
at  their  real  \v<f>rth.  An  examination  of  these  limitations  will 
be  of  servicx?  as  pnwf  in  point  of  the  Historical  Development 
of  Entrlish  I ’rose.  “  I'he  history  of  our  earlier  Elizabethan 
prose,”  writes  Saintsbury.  “  if  we  except  the  name  of  Hooker, 
is.  to  a  threat  extent,  the  history  of  tentative  and  imperfect 
efforts,  scarcely  resulting  in  any  real,  vernacular  style.”  He 
gives  the  explanation,  when  he  calls  it  ”  the  Period  of  Origins.” 
riie  critic  might  with  etpial  truthfulness  have  included  Hooker, 
also,  and  tlie  l^ter  Klizabethan  [*rose,  Paeon  and  jonson  ex¬ 
cepted;  while  these  authors  themselves  often  put  the  impartial 
student  at  his  wits’  end  to  justify  their  rank  as  standard.  'I'hey 
are  standard  only  as  related  to  the  age  of  beginnings  in  which 
they  lived,  and  not  in  the  light  of  those  fundamental  laws  of 
prose  expression  by  which  bcK)ks  and  writers  must  finally  be 
judged.  I'his  is  esjX'cially  true  of  Hooker,  author  of  ‘‘  The 
F-cclesiiustical  Polity.”  What  English  reader  htis  been  so  brave 
as  to  read  beyond  the  first  or  second  Ixiok  of  the  five,  or 
|x>ssibly  eight,  books  that  make  up  the  total  of  this  controver¬ 
sial  treatise?  and  this  not  by  reason  of  its  polemic  and  partisan 
character,  but  mainly  by  reason  of  its  literary  defects  as  a 
sj)ecimen  of  Modern-English  pr<  se.  In  structure  and  dic¬ 
tion  it  lies  midway  between  b'nglish  as  inflected  and  uninflected, 
breaking  away  from  the  old  grarnimtical  forms  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  aiming  to  assume  iiidejXMKlent  function.  It  is, 
out  and  out,  an  .AngUvI^atinic  treati.se.  .so  that  the  modern 
reader  is  obliged  to  note  the  presence,  on  every  page,  of  words 
and  constructions  altogether  unallowable  in  the  standard 
h'nglish  of  to-day.  It  is  true,  as  Dean  Church  .states  it,  that 
his  w’ritings  “  mark  an  ejxjcli  in  the  u.se  of  the  ICnglish  lan¬ 
guage,”  but  this  is  only  to  say  that  he  entered  with  enthusiasm 
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into  the  new  Elizal>ethan  movement,  and  not  that  lie  escaped 
its  errors.  The  same  remark  is  true,  thou<Th  not  so  fully 
of  Bacon,  who,  in  order  to  gpvc  a  h'uropcan  status  to  his  phil. 
osophical  writings,  and  make  his  lxK)ks,  as  he  slates  it,  *'  citizens 
of  the  world,  which  English  books  are  not,  “  circulated  them  in 
Latin,  the  universal  language.  In  fact,  the  prose  of  the  time 
was  corrupted  and,  to  that  extent,  un-English,  a  delilierate 
compromise,  based  on  sui){X)sed  necessity,  between  the  schol¬ 
astic  language  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  ever-increasing- 
demands  of  the  rising  luiglish.  If  to  this  we  add  the  fact  that 
Euphuism,  the  current  literary  vice  of  the  time,  more  or  less 
affected  the  prose,  we  s<‘e  at  once  that  we  are  dealing  with  an 
order  of  pnisc  which,  though  lx*ginning  in  the  Golden  Age, 
was,  still,  only  a  beginning,  and  must  Ix'  so  studied.  In  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  we  lcK)k  in  vain  for  a  model  of  English 
I^rose,  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  "  Discoveries,”  making  the  nearest 
approximation  thereto.  Still,  the  historical  development  was 
fully  under  way.  No  such  prose  as  that  of  Bacon,  Hooker,  and 
Jons(>n  had,  as  yet,  appeared,  or  could  have  apj)eared.  That 
there  were  gross  faults  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  style  may  be* 
charged  to  the  time  and  conditions  under  wdiich  these  authors 
lived,  far  more  than  to  the  authors  themselves,  who,  even  when 
writing  in  Latin  or  in  I^tinic  phrase,  were  intensely  English 
in  spirit  and  in  aim,  and  did  what  they  could  to  establish  the 
prose  on  an  enduring  basis, 

SKVKNTKENTII-CENTL’RY  TKOSE  (  700) . 

Between  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  the  o^xining  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  we  have 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  more  import¬ 
ant,  lying,  as  it  d<x*s,  midway  between  the  Elizabeth.an  and  the 
Augustan  era.  Short  as  the  jx;rio<l  is.  it  marks  a  very  sugges¬ 
tive  stage  in  English  TVose  Development,  in  that  it  includes  two 
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witlelv  diftcrent.  and  \ct  essential,  expressions  of  that  develop¬ 
ment,  represented,  respectively,  in  the  person  of  Milton  and  of 
l')ryden,  whose  death  in  1700  marks  the  chronological  as  well 
as  the  literary  close  of  the  epoch.  The  first  expression  of  this 
development  is  seen  in  the  short  pt'riod  of  the  Common wealtii 
(1649-60),  in  the  rise  and  dominance  of  Puritan  Prose,  as 
chiefly  embodied  in  the  vig’orous  patjes  of  Milton,  and  also 
manifested,  in  more  or  less  impressive  form,  in  Jeremy  Taylor, 
the  divine:  in  Thomas  liobbes,  the  philosopher;  in  Sir  Thomas 
Hrowne,  the  antiquarian;  and  in  Isaac  Walton,  the  clu-erful 
and  contemplative  author  of  “  'Hie  Angler,*’  I’uritan  TVose, 
as  the  Puritan  character,  has  received  its  due  sliare  of  censure 
at  the  hands  f)f  Pnglish  and  foreign  critics,  and  is  coming, 
more  and  more,  to  its  due  share  of  praise,  the  frequent  express¬ 
ions  of  each  of  the.se  phases  of  critici.sm  inaking  it  incumbent 
on  every  student  of  Knglisli  to  examine  the  record  for  himself 
and  reach  his  own  conclusions,  'i'his  much,  however,  must 
be  conceded,  and  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  present 
purpo.st‘. — that  the  prose  of  Milton  and  his  contemporaries 
marks  an  important  stage  in  l^nglisli  Prose  Development,  and 
reveals  a  new  pha.se  of  tin-  English  mind  as  expressed  in  liter¬ 
ature.  There  is  an  order  of  prose  which,  for  need  of  a  iK'tter 
term,  we  call  “  Forensic,”  a  kiiul  of  Politicid  Prose,  by  which 
great  civic  questions  are  discussed  with  civic  vigor,  and  au¬ 
thors  assume  a  more  pronouncetl  and  fearless  attitude  than 
at  other  times  and  with  other  aims  in  view.  It  was  thus  with 
Milton  aiwl  Hobbes,  and  even  with  Prowne  and  lUinyan,  in 
their  trenchant,  virile  way  of  stating  truth.  The  incisive  dic¬ 
tion  of  “The  Holy  War”  is  Puritan  Prose  at  its  l>est,  and  in 
forensic  form,  only  within  the  sphere  of  the  distinctively  re¬ 
ligious.  'I'he  author  of  “  I'he  Angler  ”  was  the  only  one  of 
tlie.se  writers  who  wrote  in  a  more  sulxlued  manner. 
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The  second  of  those  expressions  is  found  in  the  pi;ose  of 
the  Restoration  and  the  English  Revolution,  as  these  great 
historic  movements  stand  related,  politicallv  and  logic¬ 
ally,  in  which  literary  movement  John  Dryden  stands  out  as 
the  most  conspicuous  figure.  Such  other  names  as  'I'iHotson, 
.South,  and  Itarrow,  in  divinity ;  Cudworth  and  Locke,  in  phi¬ 
losophy  :  P»urnet,  in  ecclesiastical  history ;  Sidney,  in  |X)litical 
history:  Collier,  in  dramatic  criticism;  and  Temple,  in  mis¬ 
cellany,  added  lustre  to  the  era.  'J'he  fact  that  llunyan  wrote 
his  spiritual  treatises  amid  the  excesses  of  the  Restoration  is 
as  anomalous  to  the  student  as  that  Milton  penned  his  epics 
on  (Itnl  and  man  in  the  same  unfriendly  period.  It  is  at  this 
ejKxrh  that  (lallic  influence  came  in  uiwn  English  prose  and 
verse  with  unwonted  force,  though  not  altogether  with  harm¬ 
ful  result.  “  I'he  Restoration,”  says  Saintsbury,  “  introduced 
the  study  and  com]>arison  of  a  language  which,  though  still 
alien  from  English,  was  far  less  removed  from  it  than  the 
other  Romance  tongues.*'  I^ven  to  the  degree  in  which  h'rencli 
was  working  injury,  such  an  evil  influence  was  less  and  less 
observable  as  the  history  develo|K'd  on  toward  the  time  of 
William  of  Orange  and  the  Creat  Relxdlion,  in  that  the  Re- 
licdlion  freed  English  society,  the  English  church  and  state  and 
literature  and  s|K’ech.  from  the  dominance  of  the  Romanism 
and  the  Gallicism  of  the  .Stuart  dynasty. 

Of  the  ejKHzhal  and  bei^eficient  work  of  Dryden  in  this  gra- 
iiational  movement  of  English  Prose  toward  a  better  tvix*, 
scarcely  too  much  can  lx  said.  It  was  under  Drvden’s  influence 
that  prose  in  general,  ami  prose  criticism  in  sixcial,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  rose  to  their  maximum),  l  ie  was  the  Dcx- 
lor  Johnson  of  his  era,  the  P.acon  and  Il<X)ker  of  Ins  age. 

m)  time  that  I  can  think  of,”  writes  a  living  critic.  “  was 
there  anv  h'nglishman  who,  for  a  considerable  ^xriod,  was  so 
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far  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  in  almost  every  branch 
of  literarv  work  as  Drydcn  w'as  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
seventcH.‘nth  century.  'Fhe  eighteen  volumes  of  his  works  con¬ 
tain  a  faithful  representation  of  the  whole  literary  nK>vement 
in  h'ngland  for  the  best  part  of  half  a  century,  and  indicate 
the  direction  of  almost  the  whole  literary  movement  for  nearly 
a  century  more.”  This  strong  language,  applied  to  Dryden’s 
entire  work  in  prose  and  verse,  is  especially  applicable  to  his 
])rosc.  his  specific  impress  upon  literature  being  best  under¬ 
stood  when  we  rellect  what  English  Prose  would  have  beat 
at  the  close  of  the  era  had  not  Dryden  appeared.  We  are  not 
now  dealing  with  the  special  department  of  English  IVose 
Criticism,  hut  the  name  of  Dryden  suggests  the  fact  that  his 
Ix'st  prose  work  lay  in  this  direction,  and  that  his  merit  therein 
is  so  pronounced  that  the  appellation  given  him,  at  times, 
“  1'he  Father  of  Modern  FInglish  Criticism,"  is  not  unde¬ 
served.  In  his  “  Critical  Prefaces,”  we  have  the  first  extant 
s|X!cimcns  of  genuine  literarv  criticism  in  the  sphere  of  prose, 
while  his  celebrated  “  Essay  on  Dramatic  I’oesy  "  evinced  the 
fact  that  he  was  full)'  (jualified  to  apply  these  principles  to 
verse  and  within  the  sj^cial  jirovince  of  the  drama. 

Ki r,  htki:nt h-ck nth k y  prosk. 

file  death  of  Dryden.  in  PJOO,  and  the  o|iening  of  the 
eighteenth  century  mark  another  era  in  the  historic-literary 
sequence  we  .ire  studying.  Now.  for  the  first  time,  it  may  be 
said  with  critical  exactness  that  we  have  come  to  a  period  of 
fully  j)crfected  iMigli.ch  Prose,  when  it  assumed  a  form  ami 
quality  from  which  there  has  Ixrn  no  material  deviation,  an«l 
which  justly  entitles  it  to  the  name  of  standard  prose.  It  has 
been  justly  called  in  this  respect  “  the  schoolmaster  of  all  j^en- 
(xls  to  follow."  settling,  once  for  all.  what  our  prose  was,  and 
indicating  as  well  to  what  it  might  attain  in  the  centuries  fol- 
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lowing.  This  is  not  to  sa)  that,  in  the  pr<»s<;  of  the  Aut^usian 
and  early  Georgian  age,  there  were  iu)t  serious  defects  and 
infringen>ents  of  literary  Iaw%  but  that  these  had  now  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum ;  that  the  vernacular  English  was  more 
and  more  fully  asserting  itself,  and  that,  when  the  centurv 
closed,  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  Engli.sh  Prose  could  be  fa- 
vx>rably  compared  \vith  that  of  any  Continental  Tongue. 

Some  of  the  special  phases  of  this  |M?riod  may  be  noted. 
First  of  all,  it  is  evident,  that  Augustan  and  Early  Georgian 
Uterature  is  especially  a  prose  type,  differing,  in  this  respect, 
from  tliat  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  and  niore  in  keeping  with 
that  of  the  antecedent  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  thus  pre^iaring  the 
way,  moreover,  for  that  copious  expression  of  prose  marking 
the  siibseqitent  era, 

A  further  feature  is  seen  in  the  ever-increasing  emphasis  of 
the  Vernacular  over  all  competing  influences,  classical  and  con¬ 
tinental.  In  so  far  as  this  classical  influence  was  concerned,  it 
was  as  fully  emlxxiied  in  tlie  prose  of  Johnson,  in  the  so-called 
Johnsonese  of  the  time,  as  in  any  other  one  writer.  Yet,  no 
careful  observer  of  the  trend  of  modern  literary  judgment  can 
fail  to  iKite  that  tlic  Latinic  element  in  Johnsonian  English  is 
not  as  i)ronounccd  as  has  lieen  asserted,  and  that,  even  wlten 
present,  is  not  so  injurious  in  its  effect  as  prejudiced  opinion 
has  made  it  to  be;  less  so,  indeed,  than  in  the  pages  of  Bacon 
and  Hooker.  No  less  an  authority  tlian  Johnson’s  latest  biogra- 
plier.  Hill,  has  cxmie  to  his  defense  at  this  very  issue.  Conceding, 
to  some  extent,  his  alleged  “  i)omp  of  diction,”  he  justifies  it,  in 
part,  on  the  ground,  that  with  the  author  of  “  The  Rambler  ” 
at  the  time,  and  with  his  sj>ecial  ends  in  view,  he  ci>uld  consci¬ 
entiously  have  adopted  no  other  type,  in  tliat  he  came  before 
the  age  and  the  w'orld  as  ”  a  majestic  teacher  of  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  wisdom.”  ”  I'o  a  writer  who  is  full  of  ’  greatness  of 
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such  a  vocaticMi,”  says  Hill,  “  as  Johnson  unrloubteclly  was,  a 
oertain  stateliness  of  language  is  natural,  aiul,  if  well  conduct¬ 
ed.  tends  bo  win  the  confidence  and  interest  of  the  reader.” 

'Fhe  Q>ntinental  Influence  was  Gallic,  as  embodied  chiefly 
in  the  writings  of  Gibbon,  tlie  historian,  who  liad  as  much 
occasion  for  his  Gallicisms  as  Johnson  for  his  T-atinisms,  in 
that  he  was  an  accomplished  French  scholar ;  published  his 
first  lx)ok  in  French,  and  lived  for  years  under  a  French  envi¬ 
ronment,  at  I^usanne.  Despite  all  this,  however.,  it  is  of 
Gibbon  that  Saintsbury  writes,  “  Wc  shall  never  have  a  greater 
historian  in  style  as  well  as  in  matter.”  He  this  .as  it  may, 
suffice  it  to  state,  that,  in  the  face  of  all  I^tinic  and  (rallic  in¬ 
fluence,  English  Prose  gradually  worked  its  way  along  fn>ni 
point  to  point  away  from  classical  and  continental  traditions, 
away  from  Euphuism  and  other  false  ideals,  toward  a  form 
and  function  fundamentally  English  and  modem. 

An  additional  feature  of  this  prose  is  seen  in  the  fact  tliat  it 
’.narked  the  substantial  beginning  of  no  less  than  three  repre¬ 
sentative  types  of  pn).se, — a  feature  enough  in  itself  to  prove 
the  fact  of  historical  evolution,  and  enough,  as  well,  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  literary  repute  of  the  age. 

It  is  in  this  era  that  Journalistic  English  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  historic  form  in  tlie  writings  of  Defoe.  It  is  of  the 
journalists  L’Estrange  and  Defoe  that  a  modem  critic  is 
speaking,  as  he  calls  them  ”  the  flag  bearers  ”  of  the  new 
movement  toward  a  more  popular  every-day  English,  as  ex- 
pre5.sed  in  the  |)amphlets  and  brief  periodicals  of  the  day. 
Though  to  I.’Estrange,  as  tlie  earlier  writer,  belongs  the  praise 
of  being  ”  the  first  representative  name  in  the  annals  of  jour- 
nalisni”  the  work  and  influence  of  Defoe  was  so  much  more 
vital  and  effective,  that  the  real  beginning  of  journalistic  Eng¬ 
lish  may  be  said  to  be  found  in  him.  Journalistic  Prose  liad 
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its  errors  then,  as  it  has  them  now — errors  of  diction,  structure, 
and  fjeneral  style,  often  due  to  superficial  thinking,  inordinate 
haste  of  j>reparation,  and  the  imperative  demands  of  the  wait¬ 
ing  press, — but  the  faults  were  less  prominent  than  the  betie- 
fits ;  so  that  it  must  be  conceded  that  Modern  Popular  English 
owes  an  invaluable  debt  to  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  In 
fact,  the  great  development  of  the  time  in  the  English  Essav 
under  Addison  and  Steele  was  but  another  name  for  Journalis¬ 
tic  English,  the  famous  Ixittcrs  of  Junius  by  Sir  idiilip  Francis 
l>eing  still  another  expression  of  the  tendency  of  the  time  to 
break  away  from  all  forms  of  classicism,  and  express  its 
thought  in  the  homely  language  of  the  common  folk.  The 
“  Tatler  ”  and  “  Idler,”  and  even  the  political  pamphlets  of  the 
era,  such  as  “  The  (luardian  ”  and  h'reeholder,"  were  news- 
pa|)€r  I'higlish  in  the  form  of  descriptive  miscellany,  the  real 
lx?ginnings  in  English  Prose  of  the  modern  periodical  and 
editorial.  I^ie  current  phra.se  ”  .‘\  S|K.‘ctator  pai)cr  ”  is  it.sclf  a 
confirmation  of  this  union  of  literature  proper  and  journalism. 
A  hasty  comparison  of  one  of  these  weeklies  or  dailies  with 
an  essay  of  Hacon  carefully  elaborated  will  confirm  the  popu¬ 
lar  character  of  the  former.  Flssays  had  existed  before  Oivecn 
Anne.  The  journalistic  Essay  had  no  antecedent  history.  It 
was  a  product  of  the  period.  So  as  to  the  English  Novel  in 
its  historic  relation  to  other  fonns  of  F'nglish  Prose,  dating 
its  real  beginning  in  the  days  of  Defoe  and  Fielding,  even 
though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Essay,  a  kiinl  of  fiction  existed  as 
far  back  as  the  days  of  Sidney  and  Malory.  For  the  first  time, 
however,  the  l^inglish  Novel  gained  and  held  historic  place  as 
a  permanent  form  of  English  Prose  which  Sterne,  Walpole, 
and  Goldsmith  developed  in  ever  multiplied  forms. 

'These  were  the  Prose  Forms  whose  beginnings  date  from 
the  period  in  question,  while  all  other  prose  forms  already  es- 
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tablishod  wore  enriched  and  strengthened  hv  tlie  writers  of  the 

_ Theolojry,  by  Hutlcr  and  Warbiirton ;  IMiilosophy,  by 

llartlev,  Reid,  and  Berkeley;  Political  Science,  by  Smith  an<i 
Bentham ;  and  Literary  Criticism,  by  Burke  and  Alison.  In 
fine,  Knjjlisli  Prose,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  was  on  its  feet  and 
of  full  .age.  havingf  j)asse(l  its  novitiate  into  its  majority,  brook¬ 
ing  no  rival  .and  ever  aspiring  tf)ward  Ix'tter  things.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  when  we  cross  the  threshold  and  pass 
over  into  the  following  century,  at  the  close  of  the  (jc*orgian 
Itra,  we  pass  from  prase  to  ])rose  and  to  ever  higher  express¬ 
ions  of  it  as  the  oj>ening  years  of  the  twentieth  century  are  at 
hand. 

X 1  XK'I  KKXTI  I  -ei:XTi;KY  I’KOSK. 

Of  Xineteenlh-Century  Itnglish  Prose,  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  it  reconls  the  high-water  mark  of  our  prose  deveh;pmeiU  ; 
fairly  contests  the  ground  for  supremacy  with  the  (levelo])nK‘nt 
of  English  l  V>ctry,  and  reveals  an  order  and  a  measure  of  ex  ¬ 
cellence  of  which  every  E,nglish-s]>eaking  student  may  lx*  justly 
proud. 

Mere  and  there,  as  the  new  century  advances,  it  may  change 
its  pliascs  to  .«uit  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  time,  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  lx*  strictly  representative,  progressive  enough  to  break 
away  in  part  from  all  antecerlent  conditions,  and.  yet,  conserva¬ 
tive  enough  to  be  true  to  all  those  fundatnental  ]>rinciples  of 
pros<*  expression  which  belong  to  every  age  and  every  stand¬ 
ard  author. 

What  a  list  of  Worthies  it  is  as  we  cite  it!  In  Historic 
prose,  (irote,  llallam.  Mill.  Ibickle.  Alison.  Green,  and  kVoude  ; 
in  Eiction,  'riiackeray,  Reatle,  Bulwer,  Dickens.  Disraeli,  Cliar- 
lotte  Bronte,  and  George  I'diot ;  in  I’hilosophic  Prose,  Whate- 
ly,  Chillingworth,  Benlly  and  Cudworlh ;  in  Forensic  I’rose, 
Burke  ;uid  Pitt  and  O’Conner;  and  in  mi.sccllany,  Sidney  .Smith. 
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Lanclor.  'I'laxinas  Arnold  and  Matthew  Arnold,  Christopher 
Norlli  and  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  until  we  wonder  where 
Ave  can  find  the  dividing  line  lx.‘twcen  the  first  and  the  second 
orders- — what  there  is  in  English  heredity  and  cnvircmn:cnt  to 
l)egel  so  splendid  a  breed  of  authors  in  prose,  for  a  parallel  of 
wliich  we  IcKAk  in  vain  in  any  mtxieni  European  Literature. 

.‘nucIi  is  the  principle  of  development  applied  to  Prose  Liter¬ 
ature.  TTence,  a  vital  question  emerges,  WTiether  Contempo¬ 
rary  l-lnglish  Prose  is  maintaining  its  historic  place ;  in  answer 
to  which  we  may  say.  that  the  expansion  is  still  visible.  In 
History',  we  have  Freeman  and  McCarthy  and  Leckey;  in  Fic¬ 
tion,  Macdonald  and  James  and  Mrs.  Ward;  in  Miscellany, 
Mahaffy  and  Minto  and  Mnrley  and  Dow  den  and 
Saintsbnry'  and  an  ever-widening  list.  I{.specially  in  his¬ 
torical  and  literary  criticism,  tlK*rc  is  a  generation  of  autliors 
rising  to  mastery,  as  yet  in  the  prime  of  their  middle  manluxx!, 
.'ind  producing  an  order  of  prose  favorably  comparing  with 
the  l>cst  products  of  the  past.  Despite  all  imperfections,  Eng¬ 
lish  Prose  has  never  been  in  safer  hands  than  it  is  at  present, 
nor  is  there  anything  like  it  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
(dearer  that!  the  Crennan,  and  more  vigorous  than  the  French, 
and  far  more  copious  than  eitlKT,  it  is  clearly  within  the  limits 
of  truth  to  say,  that  no  more  fitting  medium  has  as  yet  been 
L)und  for  the  expression  of  thought  and  taste. 
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ARTICI.K  IV'. 

SCIENTIFIC  AUTHORITY:  ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE, 
nv  j.  r.  srRi.VGKK. 

To-day  is  a  time  in  which  it  is  peculiarly  true,  tliat  many  of 
the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  in  opposing  him.  who  is 
him.self  the  truth,  are  persistently  and  vigorously,  not  to  say 
clamorously,  claiming  that  their  op^Kwition  is  fotmdcd  on  truth. 
.Ks  these  claims,  making  thus  tlieir  appeal  to  truth,  and  appar¬ 
ently  in  good  faith,  are  causing  deep  distress  among  multi¬ 
tudes  of  serious  and  earnest  Christian  j-Jeople,  it  will  be  a  ser¬ 
vice  well  worth  the  |x:rformance,  if  it  can  be  made  clear  just 
what  is  at  the  foundation  of  a  large  class  of  these  claims.  In 
(■loing  this,  one  can  scarcely  do  lietter  than  (1)  to  point  out 
that  one  great  reliance  of  the  opposcrs  of  tlw  dextrine  of  the 
immediate  revelation  of  Gtxl  in  Christ  is  found  in  Scientific 
Authority;  and  then  (2)  to  prvxeed  to  an  exact,  if  not  ex¬ 
haustive,  analysis  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  this  same 
Scientific  .Authority. 

.\  brief  illiLStration  of  (T)  must  suffice.  It  is  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  proposition  atnong  the  destructive  higher  critics,  that  the 
use  «)f  two  distinct  names  for  God  in  Genesis  i.  and  ii.,  taken 
in  connection  with  other  less  clearly  definable  circumstances, 
affords  evidence  competent  to  establish  tlie  inference  of  plural 
autliorship.  Now  tlie  weighing  of  the  significance  of  this  di.s- 
tinction  in  names, — wliether  it  points  to  one  author  with  two 
purp(«es,  or  opposes  unity  of  authorship, — and  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  other  more  evanescent,  but  perhaps  not  less 
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ambigitous,  circumstances,  evidently  make  our  assurance  of 
the  truth  of  the  inference  dei)endent,  not  upon  scientific  cri¬ 
teria  and  methods  which  wc  ourselves  may  re-apply  and  which 
have  been  established  with  a  hi"h  degree  of  certainty,  but 
upon  such  personal  factors  as  human  judgment,  feelings,  and 
moral  tendencies  of  truth.  A  projK^sition,  the  evidence  of 
whasc  validity  is  thus  dependent  u]X)n  personal  testimony,  mav 
truly  be  said  to  Ik^  based  uix>n  Authority ;  and,  if  the  authority 
is  that  of  scientific  men,  we  may  say,  loosely,  that  it  is  Scien¬ 
tific  Authority.  I  wish,  at  this  juncture,  not  to  make  any  ap¬ 
praisal  of  .Scientific  Authority,  but  to  jx)int  out  that  there  is  a 
very  large  class  of  propositions,  assurance  for  whose  truth 
has  practically  no  other  basis.  It  is  important  to  see  that  a 
direct  consequence  of  this  is  that  such  propositions  are  entitled 
to  precisely  that  credence  which  a  sound  analysis  of  Scientific 
Authority  would  grant  them, — ino  more  and  no  less.  A  propo¬ 
sition  having  no  other  foundation  than  such  Authority  has 
precisely  the  same  value  as  that  jxjssessed  by  the  ixirsvinal  !ts- 
timony  iq>on  which  it  rests. 

I  do  not  wish  to  decry  Scientific  .Authority.  It  has  its  value, 
and  oftentimes  it  is  a  very  great  value.  \t  the  same  time,  the 
cause  of  truth  will  1k‘  served  by  pointing  out  the  limitations  to 
which  it  is  subject.  Let  us  then  consider  the  U.se  atid  Abuse 
of  .Scientific  .Authority  under  the  two  divisions  o.f  (1)  Ibicor- 
rolwratcd  Scientific  Authority  and  (  O^rroborated  .Scientific 
Authority.  Rut,  liefore  doing  .so,  it  will  be  of  value  to  explain 
why  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  .Authority  at  all. 

In  the  first  place,  the  immediate  subject-matter  of  many 
propositions  of  the  dee|K*st  im|X)rt  to  mankind  is.  on  aecourit 
of  its  complexity  and  difficulty,  inaccessible  to  all  but  ex|K*rts. 
The  method  may  be  simplicity  itself,  and  yet  the  character  of 
the  subject-matter  may  be  such  as  to  confine  its  consideration 
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to  .specialists.  Again,  the  methods  may  be  so  involved,  and 
difficult  of  application, — even  though  the  subject-matter  Yh) 
simple, — that  none  but  [Hir.sons  gifted  and  specially  trained  are 
competent  to  deal  with  the  questions.  Of  course  the  exclu¬ 
sive  character  is  all  the  more  incrca.sed  when  both  methcxls 
and  subject-matter  present  difficulty.  So,  for  the  reasons  ad¬ 
duced,  we  are  often  comix;lled  to  resort  to  Scientific  Authorit\ . 
But  this  very  necessity  should  impress  us  with  the  indisj^eusa- 
bility  of  just  and  exact  ideas  as  to  the  appraisal  of  personal 
testimony.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 

ITiVCOKKOUOKATKI)  SCMKNTI FlC  Al.TIlOKITY. 

Now,  in  order  to  secure  just  and  exact  ideas  of  the  value 
of  testimony,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  one  or  two 
elementary  propositions  in  the  mathematical  theory  of  prol>a- 
bility.  For  the  benefit  of  tho.se  who  have  made  no  .serious 
study  of  this  subject,  let  me  observe  that  this  science  does  not 
aim,  when  proixirly  undcrstCK>d.  to  say  how’  things  really  are, 
but  what  our  attitude  should  be  with  such  and  such  evidence 
l)eforc  us.  Thus,  if  the  reliability  of  a  witness  is  such  that  we 
may  deix'iid  uixmi  his  testimony  nine  times  out  of  ten,  and  is 
therefore  valued  at  .J),  we  do  not  inean  that  his  next  ten  testi¬ 
monies  will  certainly,  beyond  all  }>eradventure,  be  nine  true  and 
one  false.  'Phc  theory  of  probability  cannot  be  exix*cted  to  be 
such  a  system  of  infallible  prophecy.  What  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  is  this :  We  do  not  know  how'  the  next  ten  testimo¬ 
nies  will  be.  They  may  all  be  true,  or  all  fal.se,  or  half  may  be 
true  and  half  fal.se,  when  we  come  to  the  trial  itself.  In 
fact,  the  actual  outcome,  in  the  absence  of  full  information  as 
to  the  contributing  causes,  neither  probability  nor  any  other 
scientific  system  will  enable  us  to  foretell.  But  w'e  ma)'  have 
to  act — either  by  yielding  as.sent  or  in  .some  other  way.  What 
should  our  attitude  be  with  incomplete  evidence  before  us 
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This  is  the  question  that  probability  does  answer,  and  an¬ 
swer  with  gp’eat  precision.  Our  attitude,  in  the  case  presented 
in  our  illustration,  should  be  that  of  exi)ecting  nine  true  testi¬ 
monies  and  one  false  one.  This  is  the  best  that  can  be  done 
with  the  available  evidence.  But  if  more  evidence  conies  into 
play,  a  previous  estimate  of  probability  becomes  immediately 
worthless,  and  the  new  one  which  takes  into  account  the  wdiole 
evidence  at  hand  is  the  only  one  that  should  control  our  atti¬ 
tude.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  probability  deals  with  the  sub 
jeetive  side.  And  it  is  all  moonshine  to  expect  anything  else 
of  it. 

It  may  seem  to  scHtte  that,  this  being  so,  no  very  great  value 
is  to  lx;  attached  to  its  results.  That  this  is  not  the  case  be¬ 
comes  apparent  when  we  rcllect  that  it  is  very  seldom — perhaps 
never — that  we  act  with  full  evifleiice.  When,  for  example,  I 
recognize  my  friend  and  greet  him.  I  act  cm  very  incomplete 
evidence,  indeed. — simply  upon  the  concurrence  of  a  tew  famil¬ 
iar  patches  of  color,  together  with  the  forms,  sizes,  and  dispi- 
sition  of  the  same.  When  I  mail  a  letter — cjr  even  go  to  the 
additional  precaution  of  registering  it — I  am  acting  with  in¬ 
complete  evidence  of  what  will  lx;come  of  it.  But.  in  such 
cases,  act  we  do,  and  act  we  must.  0)mpletc  evidence  will 
never  be  forthcoming.  It  is.  therefore,  a  matter  of  very  great 
impcwtancc,  indeed,  that  we  should  make  the  vctv  best  use  of 
W'hat  evidence  we  do  possess,  and  assume  the  attitude  that 
this  evidence  bids  us.  This  is  the  object  of  proljability. 

I  w'ould  beg  the  friends  of  truth,  then,  to  lK*ar  with  me  in 
the  consideration  of  a  mathematical  formula  or  two  in  the 
c'oursc  of  this  article.  Consider  first  the  fonmda 


P=PiXp,. 

In  this  formula  P,  p,.  and  p^  all  represent  probabilities.  As 
the  symbol  of  absolute  certainty  is  1.  these  probabilities  are, 
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as  a  rule,  proper  fractions,  that  is,  have  a  value  between  0  and 
1.  To  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  formula;  If  the  proba¬ 
bility  (Pi)  that  your  friend  A  is  a  pretty  truthful  man  is  .95, 
and  the  probability  (Pa)  that  he  is  a  man  of  great  intelligence 
is  .85;  then,  by  means  of  this  formula,  the  probability  (P)  that 
A  is  both  pretty  truthful  and  very  intelligent  is  .95X.85.  That 
is  P=  .8075.  To  put  the  matter  more  generally,  if  p,  repre¬ 
sents  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  an  event,  and  p^  tlw* 
probability  of  the  occurrence  of  an  entirely  disconnected  event ; 
then  the  value  of  P,  found  from  the  formula  P=p,XP2,  is 
the  probability  of  the  occurrence  togetfu'r  of  these  two  inde¬ 
pendent  events. 

Recall  now  that  in  general  p,  and  p..  are  each  less  than  1, 
and  observe  that  the  product  of  two  fractions  each  less  than 
unity  is  a  value  less  than  the  smaller  of  the  fractions.  In  our 
numerical  example,  the  product  of  the  fractions  .95  and  .85 
gave  a  result,  .8075 — less  than  cither.  That  is,  it  is  less  proba¬ 
ble  that  A  is  both  pretty  truthful  and  very  intelligent  than  it 
is  that  lie  is  eitlier  pretty  tnithful  or  very  intelligent. 

I  hope  that  this  brief  mathematical  explanation  may  not 
seem  so  forbidding  in  character  as  to  be  passed  over  by  earn¬ 
est  and  thoughtful  persons ;  for  it  has  a  very  important  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  Use  and  .'\buse  of  Scientific  Authority,  and 
should  not  be  neglected  by  those  desirous  of  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  our  subject. 

Now,  in  every  case  of  uncorroborated  Scientific  Authority, 
we  must — if  our  belief  is  rightly  to  be  claimed — have  a  very 
strong  assurance  of  the  concurrenot;,  at  the  time  of  rendition 
of  testimony,  of  tw(^  factors:  (1)  veracity  and  (2)  logical 
competence,  inchuling  accuracy  in  statement.  That  both  are 
essential,  a  little  consideration  will  show'.  Testimony  will 
have  no  value  if  there  is  not  in  the  witness  a  resultant  of  his 
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conflictiiifj  motives,  tencliug,  on  the  whole,  to  a  preference  for 
the  truth.  Nor  will  it  be  valuable,  if  there  is  not  logical  coni- 
]K*teiice  to  review  the  evidence,  and  ix;rceive  what  it  justifies 
and  what  it  d(X'S  not  justify.  Both  must  concur  in  the  one  wit¬ 
ness,  because,  c.r  hypothesi,  there  is  but  one.  And  these  two 
factors  are  indei>endent,  for  the  moral  tendency  to  truth  does 
not  imply  lr)gical  comjK'tence  even  to  a  small  degree ;  nor  does 
logical  cornjx'tence  imply  that  the  motives  are  in  the  direction 
of  truth. 

'i'he  probability,  then,  that  we  have,  in  any  given  case,  Sci¬ 
entific  Authority  worthy  tt»  claim  our  assent,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  j)robability  that  we  have  combined  in  one  individ¬ 
ual,  at  the  moment  of  testifying,  a  net  tendency  to  truth  and 
of  logical  control  of  the  question.  'I'hat  is  to  say.  we  take  the 
probability  that  our  scientific  witness  had.  when  he  uttered  the 
pnqM^sition,  a  residual  inclination  to  truth,  and  multiply  this 
by  the  probability  that  at  the  moment  in  question  the  same 
]X'rson  ]K>sscssed  logical  control  of  the  matter  in  hand.  This 
will  yield  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 

Now  it  is  to  l>e  especially  Ix^rne  in  mind  that  this  process  of 
multiplying  together  two  i)robabilities,  each  less  than  unity, 
will  yield  a  result  smaller  than  either  factor  alone.  'That  is, 
the  probability  that  the  proposition  is  valid  must  necessarily 
lx*  less  than  whichever  is  smaller  of  two  other  probabilities, 
viz.  that  of  a  net  moral  tendency  to  truth  in  the  witness,  or 
that  of  his  logical  control. 

VVe  are  to  Ixar  in  mind,  then,  that,  in  any  case  of  uncorrob¬ 
orated  .Scientific  Authority,  two  j)oints  are  to  be  settled  with 
all  possible  i>recision  :  (  I  )  the  value  of  the  probability  that 

the  moral  tendency  (conscious  and  unconscious)  of  the  wit¬ 
ness  at  the  moment  of  affirming  the  ])roposition  was  towards 
the  truth,  and  (2)  trie  value  of  th.e  probability  of  the  logical 
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control  of  the  same  witness  at  the  same  moment.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  seek  to  evade  these  requirements.  Testimony  involves 
two  factors. —  a  moral  and  a  mental.  Does  the  resultant  of 
iiiv  motives  impel  me  to  truth?  Am  I  competent  to  see  it? 
The  cause  of  truth  in  general  will  be  advanced  by  a  frank  ac- 
kmiwledgment  that  the  value  of  testimony  is  directly  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

The  problem  now  Ix'fore  us  is  to  estimate  the  values  of  the 
probabilities  of  the  existence  of  these  two  factors. 

hirst,  the  moral  (jiicsfiou. — It  can  scarcely  be  questioned, 
that  here  there  is  often  what,  for  practical  purposes,  we  may 
fitly  descrilx'  as  a  conllict  of  motives.  It  matters  not  that  some 
motives  may  exercise  their  influence  unconsciously.  We  arc 
concerned  to  find  the  resultant  of  all  the  moral  tendencies  to¬ 
wards  or  against  the  truth.  It  is  ncj  part  of  our  business  to  set¬ 
tle  whether  a  given  tendency  is  a  conscious  one  or  not.  or  what 
is  the  moral  res|X)nsibility.  Now  in  this  contlict  we  shall  find 
the  love  of  truth  ft)r  its  own  sake  contending  in  the  direction 
of  veracity.  1'his  is  a  very  important  motive :  and.  when  it 
can  lx  established  as  existent  in  a  high  degree  in  a  scientific 
man,  it  will  have  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  value  of  his 
testimony  in  so  far  as  that  testimony  de^XMids  upon  morality. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  such  a  man.  Then  tiicre  is  the  sense 
of  individual  responsibility  to  ( iod.  This  motive  would,  |xr- 
haps,  include  the  first.  Where  it  exists,  it  is  a  jjowerful  stim¬ 
ulus  to  the  truth.  Responsibility  to  one’s  fellow-men  is  a 
similar  motive,  which,  when  rightly  followed,  tends  to  truth. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  fear  of  exposure.  This  last  is  a 
|)owerful  motive  with  many  men.  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
luglier  moral  tendencies,  m.ay  give  strength  to  an  otherwise 
poor  case.  It  is,  ])erhaps.  tlie  only  teiulcncv  for  the  truth  that 
we  may  safely  assume  as  evistent  in  strength  in  scientific  men 
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in  whose  cases  we  have  no  direct  evidence  for  strong,  high 
motives. 

The  existence  of  the  liij^her  motives  1  have  cited  may  some¬ 
times  be  shown  by  the  presence  of  a  habit  of  moral  s<df-criti- 
cism.  If  we  can  discover  evidence  that  a  man  brings  his  mo¬ 
tives  to  tlK^  bar  of  conscience  and  subjects  them  to  the  light, 
then  we  have  justification  in  assuming  that  he  will  not  con¬ 
sciously  assert  what  is  untrue. 

Rut  against  the  motives  that  make  for  truth  arc  other  moral 
tendencies  which  frequently  come  into  play.  Thus,  there  is  the 
tendency  to  tone  down  and  modify  a  statement  if  the  naked 
truth  would  have  the  effect  of  discrediting  some  |)ersonal  the¬ 
ory  or  scientific  |x>sition  previously  held, — and  especially  if  it 
has  been  publicly  held.  Pride  and  obstinacy,  you  say ;  and,  yon 
add,  such  motives  are  not  to  1>?  ascrib<‘d  to  scientists.  Are 
they  not,  though?  Read  a  chapter  or  two  in  the  history  of 
science,  and  see  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  think  scientific 
men  arc  exempt  from  such  ugly  motives. 

And  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  include  under  these  same 
motives  of  pride  and  obstinacy  those  moral  tendencies  which 
impel  one  unduly  to  emphasize  or  magnify  results  which  are 
in  the  direction  of  his  preconceived  opinions  and  public  an¬ 
nouncements.  Tlien,  again,  ambition  may  impel  one  to  seek 
the  overthrow  of  old  results  and  the  establishment  of  now 
ones, — not  because  the  old  are  false,  but  because  there  is  fame 
to  be  gained  in  the  process. 

The  interplay  of  such  motives  as  those  we  have  been  consid¬ 
ering  will  yield  a  net  tendency  towards  or  from  the  truth  in 
any  particular  case.  This  may  be  termed  the  moral  resultant. 
Tn  seeking  an  estimate  of  the  probability  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  resultant  in  the  direction  of  truth  for  the  case  of  any 
])articular  proposition,  we  should  make  use  of  all  pertinent 
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evidence,  taklni;  care,  where  one  inotive  involves  another,  not 
to  count  both.  Now  in  making  the  estimate  it  is  evidently  to 
the  point  to  consider  what  is  the  relation  the  particular  propo 
sition  bears  to  the  personal  interests  of  the  witness, — that  is, 
it  is  pertinent  to  consider  how  the  witness’s  prejudices,  precon¬ 
ceptions,  ambitions,  jealousies,  previously  announced  opinions 
and  theories,  and  also  his  pecuniary  affairs,  are  affected  by  an 
affirmation  or  denial  of  the  projx>sition, — and,  of  course,  evi¬ 
dence  from  the  witness’s  i)revious  record  in  confirmation  or 
rebuttal  is  relevant. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  a  sword  that  cuts  lioth  ways, 
hut  surely  those  who  follow  Christ  w  ill  want  the  truth,  wdiat- 
ever  the  cost.  Ifowevcr,  to  return — in  case  the  moral  attitude 
of  the  w'itness  at  the  moment  of  testifying  cannot  lx*  determined 
because  there  is  no  evidence  to  this  ixfint,  then  recourse  must 
be  had  to  his  previcnis  life.  His  moral  record — failures  and 
successes — will  furnish  pertinent  evidence.  But  even  this  re¬ 
source  may  fail  because  of  inaccessibility  of  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation.  We  then  turn  to  mankind  in  general,  and  from  a 
broad  estimate  of  human  nature  make  our  valuation  of  the 
probability  that  the  average  man  would  deal  with  this  pro^xj- 
sition  fairly  and  so  seek  the  truth.  If  it  is  clear  that  no  per¬ 
sonal  interests  arc  involved.  I  judge  that  this  would  yield 
quite  a  high  result.  l’'or  I  think  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that 
men  desire  to  speak  the  truth  in  the  absence  of  any  personal 
advantage  from  a  contrary  course.  But,  if  personal  advan¬ 
tage  is  at  stake,  then  it  is  incontestable  that  all  history  war¬ 
rants  us  in  rating  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  a  moral 
resultant  in  the  direction  of  truth  as  very  low  . 

Now  with  regard  to  hgical  competence. — I  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  all  men  have  more  or  less  logical  ability,  es¬ 
pecially  where  the  subject-matter  is  well  understorxl.  On  the 
Vcl.  LXIII,  No.  •J49.  5 
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other  hand,  it  is  no  less  true  that  all  men  possess  some  detects 
which  tend  to  j;jive  their  inferences  uncertainty.  Where  the 
inferential  result  is  obtained  only  by  complicated  and  abstract 
j)rocesses,  natural  ability  alone  cannot  be  depended  upon.  And 
even  where  the  processes  are  simple  and  the  subject-matter  is 
understood,  our  inherent  but  obscure  mental  defects  some¬ 
times  lead  us  astray.  So,  whether  the  object  be  to  discover  the 
hidden  defects  of  mind  or  to  become  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  inference,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  science  of  Ix)gic,  in 
order  to  correct  and  supplement  natural  equipment.  Without 
serious  study  of  this  subject  or  its  equivalent,  the  testimony  of 
no  witness  testifying  to  a  question  involving  difficulty  in  infer¬ 
ence  is  entitled  to  any  appreciable  weight.  lx.“t  it  Ix'  especially 
noted  that  evidence  of  the  witness's  familiarity  with  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  is,  as  a  rule,  irrelevant.  Such  familiarity  will  not 
rejdace  ignorance  of,  and  want  (jf  ])ractical  training  in,  the 
))r(X'esses  and  safeguards  of  Logic,  d'his  familiarity,  no  doubt, 
makes  the  application  of  methods  of  inference  easier.  But, 
whetlier  the  application  is  easy  t)r  difficult,  tlie  methods  them¬ 
selves  must  be  learned,  and  facility  in  their  use  acquired. 
Nothing  can  replace  this,  and  it  is  idle  so  to  ])reteiKl. 

Thus,  the  fact  that  a  man  is  an  extraordinarily  competent 
Hebrew  scholar  is  no  evidence  of  logical  competence  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  pronounce  against  the  integrity  of  Genesis. 
'I'estimony  to  such  a  question  requires  a  high  degree  of  log¬ 
ical  training,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  of  the  relevancy  of 
the  evidence,  and  a])praise  its  value  and  import.  Linguistic 
ability  alone, — though  valuable,  and  perhaps  even  indispensa¬ 
ble,  as  an  aid. — would  be  entirely  insufficient.  In  all  cases  of 
complexity  and  difficulty  the  knowledge  of  two  things  is  essen¬ 
tial.  These  things  are:  (1)  the  conditions  of  valid  inference, 
and  ( “i)  the  tendencies  of  the  mind  to  error.  .And  this  knowl- 
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edije  must  be  both  theoretical  and  practical.  It  is  quite  true 
that  familiarity  with  the  subject-matter  is  also  an  essential. 
But  this  is  so  well  understood  and  insisted  on,  generally,  that 
I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  point. 

In  proceeding  to  a  valuation  of  the  probability  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  logical  competence  to  handle  any  particular  case,  we 
should,  if  possible,  seek  to  make  the  estimate  with  reference 
to  the  very  pro^wsition  under  consideration.  To  do  this  it  is 
relevant  to  weigh  the  difficulties  and  complexities  of  both  sub- 
iect-matter  and  logical  processes.  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  subject-matter.  I  confine  myself 
to  the  matter  of  the  inferential  problem.  It  is  to  the  ]K)int  to 
consider  in  this  connection  the  training  of  the  witness,  in  so  far 
as  this  may  be  judged  from  the  past  intellectual  history.  If,  for 
lack  of  evidence,  the  probability  of  the  witness’s  capability  for 
the  particular  case  in  hand  cannot  Ixi  estimated,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  into  his  previous  record,  and  seek  to  ascertain  the 
probability  of  his  competence  in  the  present  instance  from 
consideration  of  his  competence  in  similar  cases  in  the  past. 
If  evidence  fails  here  also,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  fall  back 
upon  a  valuation  of  the  logical  competence  of  men  in  general. 
If  the  proposition  involves  matters  of  difficulty,  this  recourse 
to  the  average  man  will  have  the  effect  of  totally  disqualifying 
the  witness. 

Without  going  further  into  details  or  attempting  to  be  ex¬ 
haustive,  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude  that,  in  any  difficult 
question  of  inference,  no  uncorroborated  scientific  authority  is 
worthy  of  attention,  unless  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  estab¬ 
lish  for  the  particular  case  in  hand  two  probabilities,  each  and 
both  of  which  must  approximate  certainty.  That  is,  it  must  be 
approximately  certain,  (1)  that  the  residual  moral  tendency 
is  in  the  direction  of  truth  and  (2)  that  the  logical  ability  is 
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competent  to  deal  with  the  questions  of  inference  involved.  I 
may  emphasize  the  point,  that  negative  evidence  is  practically 
worthless.  We  do  not  commit  matters  requiring  high  moral 
integrity  to  persons  of  whom  our  only  information  is  that 

nothing  bad  is  known  of  them.  Nor  in  intellectual  things _ 

as  legal  matters — do  we  intrust  im|K)rtant  interests  to  those 
who  are  merely  negatively  indorsed.  What  folly,  then,  it  was 
to  accept  the  una)rroborated  dicta  of  the  author  of  the  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Creation  ”  without  first  ascertaining  his  moral  worth 
and  logical  competence !  His  undoubted  minute  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  biological  matters  in  general  furnished  no  pre¬ 
sumption  of  any  esjxjcial  logical  ability.  And  it  w’ould  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  imagine  that  such  know'ledge  afforded  any  basis  for 
an  estimate  of  moral  character. 

Now  it  may  be  that  it  would  usually  be  very  difficult — not 
to  say  impossible — to  secure  sufficiently  precise  valuations  of 
such  matters  as  moral  tendencies  and  logical  equipment,  in 
order  to  estimate  approximately  the  probabilities  of  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  two  essential  factors.  But  in  any  matter  of 
difficulty  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so,  if  we  wish  to 
claim  for  uncorroborated  scientific  authority  any  real  weight. 
The  appro.ximate  determination  of  the  ]>robabilities  of  the 
presence  of  the  two  factors  is  a  sine  qua  non.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  scientific  authority  of  a  single  individual,  un¬ 
supported  by  other  evidence,  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
useless,  and  to  employ  it  thus  is  to  abuse  it. 

CORROHOKATKI)  SCIKNTIFIC  .AUTHORITY. 

But  individual  testimony  may  be  supported  in  two  ways: 
(1)  by  the  confirmation  of  objective  facts,  and  (2)  by  the  cor¬ 
roboration  of  other  testimonies.  With  the  first  we  have  notli- 
ing  to  do,  and  to  the  second  the  reference  nuust  be  brief. 

While  it  is  very  true  that  individual  authority,  when  stand- 
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injj  alone,  is  rarely  of  such  high  character  as  to  possess  any 
appreciable  value,  yet  when  considered  in  connection  with 
other  personal  testimonies  it  has  a  very  distinct  value.  In  fact, 
the  theory  of  probability  has  established  the  principle  that  the 
testimony  of  any  witness  is  of  value  in  corroboration  if  his 
reliability  amounts  to  more  than  .5.  This  inferior  limit  is 
quite  low.  In  fact,  it  means  no  more  than  that  the  testimony 
of  the  witness  is  just  as  probably  right  as  wrong.  Still,  it  is 
a  value  that  many  scientists  do  not  reach,  where  the  (juestion 
is  complex  and  i>ersonal  interests  come  adversely  into  play. 
For  observe,  this  value  .5  arises  from  the  product  of  two  prob¬ 
abilities,  each  less  than  unity, — viz.  the  probability  of  tlie  truth 
resultant  and  the  probability  of  logical  comi>etence.  If  neither 
of  these  rises  higher  than  .7,  a  reliability  of  .5  is  not  reached. 
For  .7X-7— .49,  which  is  less  than  .f).  Now  .7  would  be  quite 
a  high  value  for  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  a  residual 
tendency  to  truth  where  a  man's  personal  interests  are  opposed, 
unless  there  is  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  high  morality.  For 
this  value  means  he  will  choose  the  truth  seven  times  out  of 
ten.  Likewise  .7  is  a  high  value  for  logical  competence  in  the 
absence  of  substantial  proof  of  the  training  of  the  witness,  if 
the  question  is  oite  of  inferential  difficulty. 

Rut  if  the  reliability  of  a  witness  can  be  assumed  as  above 
.5,  then  this  witness  adds  strength  on  whichever  side  he 
ranges  himself.  Thus,  if  the  reliability  of  five  concurring  wit¬ 
nesses  is  no  more  than  .6  each,  the  theory  of  probability  calcu¬ 
lates  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  their  concurrent  testimony 
to  be  .88.  If  the  reliability  of  each  is  .8,  the  probability  that 
they  have  testified  to  the  truth  is  .999.^ 


*  The  formula  for  concurrent,  independent  testimony  is 
P,XP,XP,Xetc. 

*  ~P,XP,XP,Xetc.  -f(l— P,)(l— P.)(l— P,)etc. 
where  P„  P,,  p„  etc.,  repre.sent  the  several  reliabilities  of  the  Indi- 
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We  are  to  renieml^er,  however,  that  all  witnesses  whose 
reliabilities  are  severally  more  than  .5  must  be  allowed  to 
participate,  both  those  for  and  those  against.  Those  whose 
reliabilities  are  each  Ijelow  .o  are  to  be  counted,  but  on  the 
other  side.  The  theory  of  probability  warrants  the  statement, 
that  in  estimating  the  probability  of  the  truth,  as  between  wit¬ 
nesses  for  and  against,  those  on  opposite  sides  whose  reliabil¬ 
ities  are  equal  neutralize  each  other.  Both  are  to  be  disregard¬ 
ed  in  toto.  This  is  a  principle  of  great  importance,  especially 
if  we  observe  that  a  witness,  the  probability  as  to  whose  logical 
fompetence  is  less  tlian  his  opponent's,  may  yet  offset  him.  it 
he  has  sufficient  advantage  in  point  of  truth-seeking. 

It  seems,  then,  to  me  that  those  who  contend  for  Christ  need 
not  fear  for  the  outcome.  For.  although  w’e  are  engaged  in  a 
warfare  in  wdiich  intellectual  ability  and  equipment  are  essen¬ 
tials,  and  in  which  our  foes  may  equal  us,  still  in  this  same 
warfare  the  love  of  truth  also  counts  mightily.  “  Stand,  there¬ 
fore,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth.” 

vidual  witnesses  obtained  as  previously  explained  from  the  formula 
P=p,XPj.  Where  witnesses  testify,  some  for  and  some  against, 
this  formula  may  be  made  available  by  remembering  the  principle, 
that  if  P  is  a  witness’s  reliability  for,  then  1 — P  is  his  reliability 
against,  and  rice  versa. 
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SAINT  PATRICK,  THE  APOS  TLE  OP  IRELAND. 

liV  TIIK  KKVKKKNI)  Wfl.r.lAM  If.  MATK-S 

A  LiTTi.n  over  fifteen  hunclrecl  years  ago,  or  alK)iit  the  year 
37?,  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Siiccat  first  saw  the  light.  By  sonic 
lie  is  said  to  have  lK‘en  born  at  Boulogne-siir-Mer,  in  h' ranee ; 
bv  others,  at  Bonavem,  a  place  in  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Oyde  in  Scotland.  1  f  birthplace  determine  nationality,  then  ve 
would  say  he  was  Ciaul  or  Celt,  or,  in  later  phrase,  I'rench  or 
Scotch,  according  as  he  was  born  in  the  one  place  or  the  other. 
The  very  large  predominance  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  Scot¬ 
land  as  his  birthplace. 

His  father,  who  bore  the  Latinized  name  of  Calpurnins,  was 
an  elder  or  deacon  in  the  church,  and  also  a  dcciirio,  or  mag¬ 
istrate,  in  the  place  where  he  lived.  His  grandfather  was 
one  Potitus,  a  priest, — a  married  priest,  presumably,  for  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  not  an  enforced  law  of  the  church 
until  the  time  of  Pope  (Iregory  \H1,.  some  seven  hundre;! 
years  later.  His  mother  is  said  to  have  been  a  godly  and 
devoted  woman  by  the  name  of  Conchessa,  and  sister  to  Mar¬ 
tin.  Bishop  of  Tours  in  PVance.  \\'ith  such  parentage,  he  must 
have  had  careful  religious  training.  But  with  the  wayward 
ness  characteristic  of  t<w  many  youth,  he  did  not  seem  to  profit 
by  it. 

Those  were  wihl  times.  ( ireat  Britain  was  largely  a  heathen 
country,  for  the  Chrislianity  that  had  hcen  taught  there  by 
the  Reman  conquerors  had  Ixien  well-nigh  crushed  out  by  the 
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Saxon  invasion.  In  now  and  then  a  home,  like  Succal's,  it  re¬ 
mained.  One  day,  when  the  lx>y  was  alK>ut  fifteen  years  old, 
a  band  of  pirates  landed  at  lionavem  and,  in  ravaging  the 
country,  found  tlie  boy  uixin  his  father’s  farm,  carried  him 
away  captive  to  Irelantl,  and  sold  him  as  a  slave  to  an  Irish 
chieftain,  fie  was  sent  into  the  fields  to  attend  flocks  and 
herds,  an<l  f<^r  six  years  he  endured  the  cruel  hardships  of 
slavery.  Here,  like  the  prodigal,  he  c'an.e  to  himself.  .Vniid 
his  bitter  experiences,  memory  recalled  the  tender  religious 
teachings  of  his  home.  God  was  watching  over  the  lad. 
l.ong  afterwards,  when  he  wrote  a  story  of  his  life  in  what 
are  called  his  “Confessions,”  he  says  :  “  I  was  sixteen  years 

old,  and  did  not  know  the  true  God.  !»ut  in  a  strange  land, 
the  l.ord  brought  me  to  a  sense  <)f  my  unlK'lief ;  so  that,  al¬ 
though  late,  [  minded  me  of  my  sins,  and  turned  with  my 
whole  heart  to  the  I,x>rd  my  (jod.  lie  hK)ked~down  on  niv 
loneliness,  and  had  pity  on  my  youth  and  ignorance.  He  pre¬ 
served  me  ere  I  knew  him;  and  lie  protected  and  comforted 
me  as  a  father  does  his  son.” 

'fhough  of  an  entlinsiastic  temjxmament,  he  was  after  his 
conversion  much  given  to  prayer  and  meditation.  He  had 
visions  and  dreams.  Towards  the  close  of  his  six  years  of 
Iv Midage,  a  dream  revealed  to  him  a  way  of  esca|K‘.  Obe- 
flient  to  tile  voice  tliat  thus  spoke  to  him.  he  lied  from  liis 
ca])tivity,  reachcil  the  scacoast,  and  there,  as  he  had  been  told, 
fnmid  a  ship  which  coiivcvcd  him  away,  and  he  soon  reached 
bis  liome.  .Some  sjK'ak  of  a  second  enslaveniient  and  escape. 
In  his  freedom,  the  constraining  power  of  the  love  of  Christ 
inspired  in  him  the  noble  idea  of  devoting  himself  to  the  relig¬ 
ious  welfare  of  the  people  among  whom  he  had  been  enslaved. 
He  lunv  gives  himself  to  preparation  for  the  w'ork  of  the  min¬ 
istry,  pursuing  his  studies,  it  is  snppn.sed,  at  an  institution 
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in  Scotland.  foinide<l  by  St.  Ninian,^  and  located  at  a  place 
now  called  Whithorn.  Perhaps  it  was  during  this  time  that 
tlierc  was  given  to  Succat  the  I^tin  name  Patriciiis,  a  name 
which,  like  Augustine,  .seems  to  have  Ix^en  commonly  used,  even 
down  to  tlK*  .seventh  century,  in  the  .sense  of  nobleman,  or 
gontleimn.  Patricius  gives  us  the  name  Patrick.  And 
ronavein,  the  place  of  his  birth,  has  had  its  name  changed  to 
Kilpatrick,  by  which  it  is  now  called. 

Passing  through  his  period  of  preparation,  and  receiving 
ordination  in  Scotland,  he.  notwithstanding  the  previous  fail¬ 
ure  of  Palladius,  who  had  Ix^en  sent  out  from  Koine,  enters 
Avitli  enthusiasm  upon  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  alx>ut  the  year  132,  among  the  then  idolatrous  and 
i^avage  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

lie  sec*nis  to  have  adopted,  at  the  outset,  the  e.\]K"dient  of 
addre.ssing  himself  first  to  the  chiefs,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  spirit  of  clanship  and  other  exi.sting  usages  of  the 
Irish,  assuring  hini.self  that  if  he  could  reach  tlie  chiefs,  he 
could  also  reach  their  subjects.  lie  was  of  course  not  with¬ 
out  apprehension  in  casting  his  lot  among  so  unrestrained  a 
])eople,  but  his  faith,  courage,  and  tact  sc‘em  to  have  l)een  ade^- 
quatc  for  all  emergencies,  (hie  memorable  scene  deserves  at¬ 
tention. 

It  was  his  appearance  before  the  Chief  of  Tarah,  at  the 
very  time  when  sacred  rites  were  to  be  ix?rformcd  to  heathen 

*  “  The  tradition  of  some  connection  between  the  Irish  apostle 
and  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  the  monastic  type  of  the  earliest  Irish 
Church,  the  doubts  as  to  Patrick’s  fitness  for  the  work  which  led 
to  his  writing  his  Confession,  and  indeed  all  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Irish  Church,  receive  a 
simple  and  satisfactory  explanation  upon  the  hypothesis  of  Pat¬ 
rick  having  prepared  himself  for  the  priesthood  at  Candida  Casa, 
the  monastic  institution  founded  by  St.  NIniaw  ”  (The  Encyclo- 
padia  Britannica,  xviii.  411). 
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(kities,  and  when  the  fanaticism  of  the  priests  of  a  false  reliw. 
ion  might  be  exjKCted  to  destroy  him  without  mercy.  The 
rites  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  ancient  fire  wor¬ 
ship.  According  to  Dr.  Walsh.  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  describes 
the  scene,  a  law  existed  that  uix)n  this  ]>arUciilar  evening 
no  fire  should  be  lighted  until  the  signal  was  given  by  a  royal 
boll  of  Tarah.  The  missionary  band,  probably  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  this  law,  lighted  their  evening  fire.  The  as¬ 
tonished  priests  represented  to  the  king  that  unless  this  fire 
was  extinguished  it  would  overcome  all  their  fires.  Litth 
knew  they  how  great  meaning  was  enfolded  in  their  an}];r\ 
prediction.  The  king  was  .soon  face  to  face  with  the  unpro¬ 
tected  missionary.  I’atrick's  conduct  was  both  wise  and  omi- 
ciliatorv;  for,  instead  of  vengeance  and  expulsion,  ho  receiveil 
permission  to  preach  the  next  day  before  the  royal  assembly  ; 
and  that  memorable  Easter  day,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  king,  led  to  the  conversion  of  some  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  and  to  a  wdde  and  effectual  opening  of  d(X)rs  for  the  gos¬ 
pel  throughout  his  dominions.  It  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  Patrick  composed  the  famous  prayer  wdiich  has  been 
called  his  “Breast-plate,”  a  translation  of  which  will  be  given 
farther  on. 

Having  learned  the  language  aiul  custotns  of  the  country 
during  the  days  of  enslavement,  ho  called  the  people  together, 
by  the  l)eat  of  the  drum,  wherever  he  w'ent,  and  related  to 
them  the  story  of  the  sufterings  of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of 
men.  Although  the  Druids  oppt^ed  all  their  influence  to  hi.' 
efforts,  his  amiable  and  commanding  character  disarmed  all 
hfjstility.  By  degrees  he  made  his  way  through  the  Island, 
baptizing  great  numbers,  chieftains  and  peojile.  According 
to  the  accounts  of  his  biographers,  he  him.self  founded  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  churches,  and  baptized  with  his  own 
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hand  twelve  tliousancl  persons.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
trained  and  ordained  a  large  number  of  fellow-helpers  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Word,  so  that  after  a  few  years  all  Ireland 
was  converted  to  Christ,  and  the  country  covered  with 
churches  and  monasteries. 

As  to  the  evangelical  character  and  work  of  those  early 
Irish  missionaries,  Ebrard  says,  that  they  read  the  Scriptures 
in  the  original  text,  translated  them  wherever  they  went,  ex¬ 
pounded  them  to  their  congregations,  and,  instead  of  with¬ 
holding  them  from  the  people,  recommended  their  diligent  pe¬ 
rusal.  They  acknowledged  no  rule  of  faith  but  (jod’s  Word. 
They  preached  precisely  the  doctrines  which  arc  preached  to¬ 
day  by  those  who  draw  their  doctrines  from  the  Hible;  such 
as,  the  depravity  of  n;an,  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  justifi¬ 
cation  by  faith  and  without  the  merit  of  works,  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  sacraments  as  signs  and  seals 
of  the  grace  in  Christ.  From  the  numerous  cloistered  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  founded  by  them,  whose  inmates  com¬ 
bined  deep  piety  with  ardent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  there 
went  forth  so  many  to  teach  and  preach,  not  only  in  that  land 
but  in  other  lands,  that  there  was  gained  for  Ireland  the  title 
“Insula  .Sanctorum,”  the  Island  of  Saints. 

Patrick,  in  preaching  to  the  idolatrous  people,  often  found 
it  necessary  to  break  their  idols  in  pieces,  before  they  could 
be  got  to  believe  that  there  wa.s  no  power  or  divinity  in  them. 
It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  in  the  plains 
of  M’Sleaght,  County  C'avan,  he  observed  one  of  the  lofty  pil¬ 
lar-stones  erected  by  the  chieftains  as  objects  of  worship,  and 
lettered  .dl  over  witli  the  strange  Ogham  letter,  which  is  now 
the  puzzle  of  the  learned.  'I'o  this,  worship  was  being  paid. 
HLs  indignation  was  so  stirred  that  he  boldly  rushed  forward 
at  the  head  of  the  few  followers,  overturned  the  pillar,  and 
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said  to  the  false  worshipers,  “  It  is  not  lawful  to  bow  down 
to  any  image,  but  only  to  the  one  true  (nxi,  the  great  Spirit 
Maker  of  iTcavert  and  earth.”  This  greatly  aroused  the  wrath 
of  those  who  held  the  column  in  veneration.  Among  those 
who  witnessed  the  act,  none  was  more  enraged  than  P>er- 
raidhe,  the  great  Chieftain  of  Offaly,  who  thereupon  swore  that 
the  next  time  the  missionary  should  pass  his  way,  he  would 
take  his  life.  Patrick  did  not  lu^ar  this  oath,  hut  his  faithful 
chariot-driver,  Oran,  did ;  and  this  servant  resolved  to  save 
his  master’s  life  at  any  price.  It  came  to  pass  that  shortly 
afterward  Patrick’s  course  lay  through  this  district  of  the 
|>rovincc  of  Ix^inster,  in  wliich  the  wrathful  Perraidhe’s  for¬ 
tress  sttxxl.  Ignorant  of  the  design  upon  his  life,  he  ordered 
the  chariot-driver  to  lake  the  road  that  led  by  the  castle  of 
this  I  Vince.  As  they  drew  near,  Oran  feigned  great  fatigue. 

Me  declared  that  he  could  no  longer  ride  up<»n  the  horse’s 
back,  and  bt'gged  that  for  one  brief  space  his  master  would 
change  places  with  him,  intimating  also  that,  by  taking  a 
postillion’s  |)osition  he  might  give  convincing  i)roof  of  the 
reality  of  the  humility  with  which  he  was  credited.  They 
exchanged  places,  and  thus  they  passed  by.  Just,  however,  as 
they  were  leaving  the  s|x>t,  a  keen  and  well-aimed  arrow  flew 
from  the  Prince’s  bow.  shot  from  the  rampart  of  the  castle, 
and,  through  the  back  of  the  carriage,  pierced  the  heart  of  the 
faithful  Oran,  who  had  been  taken  for  his  master  by  the 
archer.  The  inastcr,  not  knowing  what  was  (h)ne.  urged  the 
hor.se  along,  when  the  sound  of  a  voice  caused  him  to  turn. 
Peholding  the  loving  and  heaven-lit  smile  of  the  dying  man,  j 
and  catching  the  expiring  but  exulting  words,  ”  Plessed  Jesus! 
it  succeeded !  it  succc^cded !  ”  he  saw  only  Ux)  well  tlve  success 
of  the  stratagem.  ITie  servant  had  thus  taken  tlie  master’s 
])!.''ee  that,  if  tiecd  be.  he  might  die  in  his  master’s  stead,— 
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beautiful  illustratiou  not  only  of  the  self-abnegation  which  the 
gospel  inspires,  but  of  tlie  great  vicarious  sacrifice  on  which 
the  salvation  revealed  in  the  go.spel  rests ! 

There  is  not  a  little  of  uncertainty  as  to  all  dates  connected 
with  Patrick’s  life;  but  if  the  date  (372)  of  his  birth  named 
at  the  outset,  and  one  of  the  latest  assigned  dates  (493  or  495) 
of  his  death,  lx*  accepted,  he  ntust  have  attained  the  age  of 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  He  is  said  to  have  come 
to  his  end  in  Ulster,  near  Downpatrick,  and  at  this  place,  still 
venerated  by  the  people,  his  relics  were  preserved  as  late  as 
tlie  periml  of  the  Reformation.  He  was  canonized  a  Saint  by 
the  Roman  C’atholic  C'hurch,  and  his  festival  apptiinted  for 
March  17th,  the  day  of  his  death. 

If  this  portrayal  of  St.  Patrick  be*  true,  then  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  readily  allowed  that  he  was  a  man  w  hom  all  Protestants, 
as  well  as  Roman  Catholics,  may  rightfully  (and  should) 
honor.  While  possession  of  him  is  gladly  granted  to  our 
Romanist  brethren,  we  may  also  claim  him  as  a  simon-pur'? 
Protestant  saint.  The  dkxrtrines  which  he  preached  were 
purely  Protestant  doctrines.^  Put  they  were  Catholic  doctrines 
as  well.  Why  not  ?  Professor  Briggs,  in  his  book  “  Whith¬ 
er?”  says,  “The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Prote.stant 
churches  are  agreed  as  to  nine-tenths,  or  more,  of  the  contents 
of  Qiristianity  ”  fp.  2(58). 

‘Before  the  writer  lies  a  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  In  which,  from  a 
study  of  this  Irish,  or  rather  Scotch,  apostle’s  literary  remains. — 
The  “  Confession,”  the  “  Epistle  ”  to  Coroticus,  the  "  Loricum,” 
or  “Breastplate,” — which  alone  give  the  data  that  all  can  accept 
as  conveying  his  belief,  the  following  summarization  is  given:  — 

“  First.  The  supremacy  and  sole  authority  of  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  appear  from  this  Confession  to  have  been  an  article  of  the 
creed  of  St.  Patrick. 

“Second.  It  is  evident,  from  his  Confession,  that  St.  Patrick 
held  the  doctrine  of  ‘  salvation  by  grace,’  through  the  work  of 
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When  we  all  adhere  to  the  Word  of  God,  do  we  not  easily 
ajT^ree  as  to  nine-tenths  of  the  contents  of  Christianity?  The 
things  which  differentiate  them  as  Romanists  from  us  as 
Protestants  are  almost  entirely  human  additions  to  Christiani¬ 
ty.  Why  not  let  these  go,  and  rest  only  upon  the  Bible?  for 
surely,  only  what  if  teaches  can  1k'  essential  to  salvation. 

'J'he  title.  “Apostle  of  Ireland,”  accorded  to  St.  Patrick,— 
this  shrewd,  sanctified  Scotch  missionary. — is  one  that  he  well 
deserves,  llis  name  is  the  chiefest  glory  of  the  RmeraUl  Isle. 
'J'he  Cliurch  of  Ireland,  as  he  left  it,  and  long  thereafter,  own¬ 
ing  and  }ielding  no  allegiance  to  any  foreign  domination^ 

Christ,  and  taujiht  that  man,  as  a  sinner,  cannot  ment  the  favor 
of  God. 

“Third.  The  Invocation  of  sainUs  and  angels  was  not  practiced 
or  taught  by  St.  Patrick.  Throughout  this  Confession  we  have 
many  references  to  pra.vcr,  but  in  every  instance  it  is  prayer  to 
God.  St.  Patrick  was  often  exposed  to  great  danger,  but  he  never 
commits  himself  to  the  care  of  a  guardian  angel,  or  implores  the 
protection  of  the  Vir.gin  mother. 

"Fourth.  It  is  e\ident  that,  what  is  called  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  was  not  recognized  by  St.  Patrick,  nor  by  that  portion  of 
the  Christian  church  to  which  he  belonged. 

“  Fifth.  It  appeans  also  that  St.  Patrick  did  not  derive  his  miss¬ 
ion  from  the  Pope  Rome.  He  himself  attributes  his  mission 
directly  to  God,  and  not  at  all  to  man. 

“  Sixth.  It  may  ho  finally  remarked  that  there  is  in  this  Con¬ 
fession  a  total  silenc(*  respecting  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Everywhere  St.  Patrick  speaks  of  the  great 
blessing  he  was  by  God’s  grace  enabled  to  secure,  namely,  that 
there  should  be  everywhere,  through  Ireland,  clergy  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people;  and  he  speaks  of  their  work  as  consisting  of  two 
parts — haptizin.g,  and  exhorting,  or  preaching  the  gospel  to,  the 
people.  Ho  is  silent  re^^pectin.g  hearing  confessions,  bestowing 
absolution,  or  saying  mass,  and  changing  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood,  soul  and  divinity,  of  Christ  (transubstantiation), 
that  is,  he  is  silent  respecting  the  greatest  and  most  important  and 
wonderful  parts  of  religion  as  held  by  the  papacy,  and  only  men¬ 
tions  those  duties  of  the  clergy  which  are  ordinary  and  received 
by  Protestants  as  wt'll  as  Roman  Catholics.” 

’  “  Until  the  middle  of  the  tw  elfth  century,  the  Church  of  Ire- 
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s<'Cins  to  have  l)cen,  in  Christian  purity  and  simplicity,  far 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  Christendom,  rrotected  in  a  great  de- 
'rree  by  the  i.solation  of  its  Uxrality,  it  was  not  corrupted  by 
political  complications,  as  was  the  church  in  the  countries 
IxmJering  iipi>n  the  Mediterranean.  There  was  as  yet  no 
papacy.  The  Wi)rd  “  Pope,”  Latin  i-apa,  katiikk,  wius  at  first, 
apparently,  applied  to  bishops  and  priests  alike,  as  it  now  is 
in  all  Creek  and  Russian  churches.  'I'he  first  known  writer 
who  applied  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  his  s^x^cific  title, 
was  Knnodiiis  of  Pavia,  in  the  latter  ])art  of  the  fifth 
century,  who,  after  the  death  of  St.  Patrick,  thus  addressed 
.Svmmachus.  who  acceded  to  this  bishopric  iri  the  year  198. 
The  countries  alxnit  the  Mediterranean  were  divided  into  five 

land  maintained  its  character  as  an  independent,  national  church 
without  acknowledging  any  preeminence,  authority,  or  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  see  of  Rome”  (History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  from 
the  Reformation  to  tlie  Revolution,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Maut, 
D.D.,  Lord-Bishop  of  Down  and  Conner).  “That  the  Britons  ac¬ 
knowledged  no  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  Pope  over  them  is 
proveti  by  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  regulations,  an  opposi¬ 
tion  which  continued  in  Ireland  down  to  the  twelfth  century  ”  (Gie- 
seler’s  Flcclesiaslical  History,  §126). 

Ground  for  Rome’s  domination  of  the  Irish  Church  is  sought  to 
be  laid  by  the  allegation  that  St.  Patrick  received  his  commission 
to  evangelize  Ireland  from  Pope  Celestius.  “  For  all  this  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever”  (Britannica,  xviii.  411).  St.  Patrick  “at¬ 
tributed  bis  mission  to  no  Pope,  Bishop,  or  Church  ”  (Schaff-Her- 
zog  Encyclopa'dia,  iii.  176-1).  “The  earliest  Christian  writers  who 
mention  the  first  communication  cf  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
to  that  country  do  not  trace  it  from  Rome,  but  ascribe  it  to  the 
disciples  of  St.  John.  They  look  back  to  them  as  their  fathers 
in  the  faith”  (Wordsworth’s  History  of  the  Irish  Church,  p.  25). 
“The  Charter  of  St.  Patrick  is  a  mere  figment,  invented  b.v  the 
.Monks  of  Glastonbury”  (Ussher’s  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Irish, 
p.  65).  “But  this  ‘Carta  or  Epistola  ’  has  its  uses,  as  reminding 
us  that  documents  were  forged  in  the  name  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
that  the  authors  of  those  forgeries  endeavorerl  to  connect  his 
name  thereby  with  tlie  Roman  Sec”  (Wordsworth’s  Hi.story  of  the 
Irish  Church,  p.  .5?.). 
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patriarchates,  and  the  Ihshops  of  Rome.  Alexandria,  Antioch 
Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem,  were  patriarchs  of  these  re¬ 
spective  divisions,  Tlicre  were  thus  one  patriarchate  in  the  We-.t 
and  four  in  tlie  East.  I.eo  T.  (440-401),  called  “  1x6  the 
Creat,”  became  pos.scssed,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  with  the  idea  of  the  primacy  of  Rodk'  ;  and  to  this  idea 
pushed  more  for  political  than  for  reli.efious  reasons,  is  due 
THE  PAi’ACY.  Rome,  claiming  all  the  West,  endeavored  to 
subdue  all  religious  interests  within  its  partriarchate  to  itself. 
And  it  soon  succt'cded,  save  in  Ireland.  Mosheim  tells  as  that 
in  the  ninth  centiirj'  the  Irish  divines  were  the  only  ones  who 
refu.sc'd  olxjdiencc  to  the  dictates  of  its  hierarchical  authority. 
'J'his  greed  of  iK>wer,  pushing  eastward  and  attempting  to 
dominate  the  other  patriarchates,  resulted,  in  the  eleventh 
ceaitury  (1054),  in  the  Great  Schism,  or  separation  of  Christ¬ 
endom  int(»  two  parts:  I’he  l.atin,  or  Western,  or  Roman 
Cliurch;  and  the  Greek,  or  Eastern  Church. 

I»ut  to  return  to  Ireland.  The  monasteries  which  St.  Pat¬ 
rick  and  others  of  the  early  Irish  Church  founded,  became,  as 
I’rofessor  I'isher  tells  us,  “  centers  of  Christian  learning  and 
devotion,  w'hose  influence  was  felt  through  the  middle  ages, 
and  in  distant  parts  c^f  the  world.’”  Irish  Christianity,  as 
taught  by  the  schools  and  preached  by  their  pupils,  was  essen¬ 
tial  Protestantism,  and  essential  (atholicism,  too;  for  it  was 
the  common  Christianity  of  the  Scriptures. 

But  how  did  the  Romati  Catholic  C'lnirch  Ijecotne  possessed 
of  St,  Patrick  and  the  Irish  Church? 

In  the  year  1151,  Nicholas  Breaksi)eare  was  elected  Pope 
as  Adrian  IV. — the  only  Englishman  who  ever  f)ccupied  the 
papal  chair.  Henry  II.,  King  of  England,  who  had  been 
placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  Roman  ('hurch,  sent  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans  and  three  Bishops  to  Rome  with  his  congratu- 
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lations.  Adrian,  acting  upon  the  notion  of  Gregory  VII.,  that 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  belong  by  right  to  the  Roman 
See,  acknowledged  the  courtesy  and  secured  thereby  certain 
very  substantial  advantages,  by  conferring  upon  the  English 
Monarch  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland!  but 
reserving  for  himself  all  ecclesiastical  rights  there,  and  making 
one  penny  tribute  annually  payable  from  each  family  to  St.  Pe¬ 
ter.  If  Henry  could  establish  his  civil  claims  in  the  Island,  he 
could  at  the  same  time  establish  Adrian’s  ecclesiastical  claims. 
The  king,  with  that  beautiful  political  piety  and  purity  of  which 
we  see  specimens  in  these  days  just  before  election,  declared 
his  aim  to  be  “  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  church,  to  restraiii 
the  progress  cf  vices,  to  correct  the  manners  of  the  people  and 
plant  virtue  among  them,  and  to  increase  tlie  Christian  re¬ 
ligion.”  Giraldus,  chaplain  to  Henry  II.,  says,  that  “enor¬ 
mities  and  filtlnncss  ”  defiled  the  Irish  Church ;  but  it  is 
claimed  that  “  notliing  worse  could  be  found  to  condemn  than 
marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  and  trifling  irregu¬ 
larities  about  baptism.”  ^ 

So  Ireland  was  invaded.  The  frightful  carnage  and  deso¬ 
lation  caused  by  these  Norman  invaders,  and  the  stout  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  Irish  clergy  and  people  to  the  papal  decree,  are 
admitted  even  by  papal  historians.  In  the  subjection  of  Ire¬ 
land  to  the  English  crown,  its  religious  institutions  were  like¬ 
wise  subjected  to  the  papacy.  In  this  way  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  became  possessed  of  the  Irish  Church  and  St. 
Patrick. 

It  must  be  added  that  war  was  waged  not  only  against 
“heretics,”  as  these  simple  Bible  believers  were  called,  but 
against  the  schools  which  had  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  sent 
forth  their  light  over  Europe :  against  old  manuscripts  also, 
’  The  Encyclopredia  Britannica,  xiii.  259. 
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that  the  history  and  teaching  of  the  early  Irish  fathers  might 
be  blotted  out.  In  return  for  this  monumental  wrong,  the 
Irish  people,  through  the  centuries  since,  have  rendered  the 
Roman  Church  a  devotion  equaled  by  none.  For  some  reason 
England  docs  not  receive  like  grateful  return. 

It  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  these  pages 
to  recount  the  legend  of  St.  Patrick’s  banishing  with  his 
crosier  the  snakes  and  toads  from  Ireland ;  but  of  which  the 
earlier  writers  of  his  life  say  nothing.  The  Adirondack  guides 
say  there  are  no  snakes  in  their  region ;  but  the  writer  has 
seen  them  there.  Whether  there  really  be  none  of  these  rep¬ 
tiles  in  Erin  or  not,  may  be  a  question ;  but  more  likely  the 
substantial  basis  of  the  legend  is  that  the  serpents  which  St. 
Patrick  sought  to  banish  were  those  which  live,  not  in  bogs 
and  marshes  and  holes  of  th.e  rocks,  but  in  men’s  hearts,— 
vile  thoughts,  evil  desires,  wicked  passions,  cruel  purposes. 
These,  in  wonderful  measure,  the  great  missionary,  with  God’s 
help,  succeeded  in  banishing. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  adherence  to  Scripture  and 
to  the  doctrinal  purity  of  the  Irish  Church.  With  them,  as 
has  been  stated,  the  Bible  was  the  only  rule  of  fa;ith ;  its  pages 
were  given  to  the  people ;  their  worship  was  in  their  native 
language ;  the  sacraments  were  not  vehicles,  but  simply  signs 
and  seals,  of  grace.  Entirely  scriptural.  As  to  human  addi¬ 
tions  to  Christianity,  Clement  and  Virgilius,  two  of  their  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  eighth  century,  and  Claude  in  the  ninth,  arc 
cited  as  witnesses  that  the  Irish  Church  did  not  inculcate  bap¬ 
tismal  regeneration,  transubstantiation,  purgatory,^  adoration 

*  “  The  two  later  books  of  O’Sullivan’s  history  [published  iu 
1629]  relate  to  St.  Patrick’s  purgatory,  which  neither  Joceline  nor 
Probus  [St.  Patrick’s  biographers]  has  mentioned,  and  probably 
never  heard  or  dreamt  of.  St.  Patrick’s  purgatory  is  first  men¬ 
tioned  by  Henry,  monk  of  Saltrey,  who  wrote  a.ix  1153  ”  (Ware’s 
“  Bishops  ”). 
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of  relics  or  images,  auricular  confession,  works  of  superero¬ 
gation,  pilgrimages,  invocation  of  saints,  nor  even  the  Vv^orship 
of  the  virgin  Jklary.  St.  Patrick  made  no  place  for  these 
things  in  the  Irish  Church. 

It  is  said  that  the  oldest  piece  of  writing  in  “the  sweet  Irish 
tongue”  is  the  “Breast-plate  of  St.  Patrick,”  his  prayer,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  when  he  went  to  Tarah  to 
preach  to  the  pagan  king  and  nobles  of  Ireland.  There  is  no 
appeal  in  it  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  but  only  to  God  and 
his  co-equal  Son.  Its  metrical  rendering  gives  it  the  force  of 
a  hymn: — 

“At  Tarah  to-day,  in  this  fateful  hour, 

I  place  all  Heaven  with  its  power, 

And  the  Sun  with  its  brightness, 

And  the  Snow  with  its  whiteness. 

And  Fire  with  all  strength  it  hath. 

And  Lightning  with  its  rapid  wrath. 

And  the  Winds  with  their  swiftness  along  their  path. 

And  the  Sea  with  its  deepness. 

And  the  Rocks  with  their  steepness. 

And  the  Earth  with  its  starkness — 

All  these  I  place. 

By  God’s  almighty  grace. 

Between  myself  and  the  powers  of  darkness. 

“At  Tarah  to-day 
May  God  be  my  stay! 

May  the  strength  of  God  now  nerv’e  me! 

May  the  power  of  God  preserve  me! 

May  God  the  Almighty  be  near  me! 

May  God  the  Almighty  espy  me! 

May  God  the  Almighty  hear  me! 

May  God  give  me  eloquent  speech! 

May  the  arm  of  God  protect  me! 

May  the  wisdom  of  God  direct  me! 

May  the  Shield  of  God  defend  me! 

May  God  give  me  power  to  teach  and  to  preach! 

“  May  the  Host  of  God  attend  me. 

And  ward  me 
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And  guard  me 

Against  the  wiles  of  demons  and  devils, 

Against  the  temptations  of  vices  and  evils, 

Against  the  bad  passions  and  wrathful  will. 
Of  the  reckless  mind  and  wicked  heart. 

Against  every  man  who  designs  me  ill. 
Whether  leagued  with  others,  or  plotting  apart. 

“  May  Christ,  I  pray. 

Protect  me  to-day. 

Against  prison  and  fire. 

Against  drowning  and  wounding — 

That  so.  In  God’s  grace  abounding, 

I  may  earn  the  preacher’s  hire. 

Christ,  as  a  light,  illumine  and  guide  me! 
Christ,  as  a  shadow,  o’ershadow  and  cover  me! 
Christ  be  under  me! 

Christ  be  over  me! 

Christ  be  beside  me 
On  left  hand  and  right! 

Christ  be  before  me,  behind  me,  about  me! 

Christ  this  day  be  within  and  without  me! 

“  Salvation  dwells  with  the  Lord, 

With  Christ,  the  Omnipotent  Word, 

From  generation  to  generation — 

Grant  us,  O  Lord,  Thy  grace  and  salvation!  ” 
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ARTICLE  \'I. 

RELIGION  AMONG  THE  CHINESE. 

by  the  reverend  GEORGE  DURAND  WILDER. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  give  only  my  own  obser¬ 
vation  of  religious  phenomena,  or  the  results  of  reading  and 
the  study  of  Chinese  literature  that  have  been  verified  in  my 
own  experience.  This  purpose  necessarily  narrows  the  scope 
of  the  essay,  but  it  may  add  something  of  definiteness  and  con¬ 
creteness.  The  writer  has  never  made  a  special  study  of  Chi¬ 
nese  religion,  and  will  simply  glean  from  the  memories  of  ten 
years  in  China, — a  period  spent  in  study  of  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage,  and  in  evangelistic  work  in  the  districts  adjoining  the 
cities  of  Peking,  T’ung  Chou,  and  Tientsin. 

Probably  nearly  every  missionary  in  his  first  attempts  at 
introducing  the  subject  of  religion  to  individual  Chinese  makes 
the  mistake  of  asking,  “To  what  religion-door  do  you  be¬ 
long?”  or  “To  which  of  the  three  great  religions,  Confucian¬ 
ism,  Taoism,  and  Buddhism,  do  you  adhere?”  The  dropping 
of  the  jaw  and  the  blank  expression  on  the  man’s  countenance 
are  sufficient  to  convince  one  of  his  mistake,  and  prevent  its 
repetition,  for  he  soon  learns  that  probably  the  man  belongs 
to  no  religion  in  any  such  sense  as  a  Christian  belongs  to  the 
church ;  but,  being  born  a  subject  of  China,  he  is  a  Confucian- 
ist;  being  brought  up  in  the  society  around  him,  he  has  im¬ 
bibed  a  lazy,  indifferent  sort  of  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Tao¬ 
ism  and  Buddhism,  and  any  other  ism  that  happens  along.  He 
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has  no  conception  that  doctrine  has  anything  to  do  with  every¬ 
day  life,  or  that  there  is  any  incompatibility  between  different 
religions.  He  is  ready  to  accept  any  standard  religion,  and  to 
worship  any  new  god  about  which  he  learns,  on  the  principle 
that  if  he  can  have  all  he  will  surely  have  the  true.  When 
one  of  his  family  dies,  he  will  hire  priests  of  all  faiths  accessi¬ 
ble  to  come  and  perform  their  rites  for  the  soul  of  the  dead. 
The  Christian  missionary  has  been  invited,  but  our  rule  is 
never  to  have  Christian  ceremonies  in  connection  with  anv 
heathen  rites  at  either  funeral  or  wedding.  The  fact  that  the 
heaven  to  which  one  set  of  priests  would  send  the  soul  is  in 
the  north,  that  of  another  set  in  the  south,  of  another  in  the 
east,  and  that  of  a  fourth  set  is  in  the  west,  docs  not  at  all  em¬ 
barrass  him,  but  rather  gives  him  all  the  more  confidence  that 
the  dead  man’s  soul  will  surely  reach  the  abodes  of  the  blessed. 

I  have  held  friendly  discussion  with  Buddhist  and  Taoist 
priests  and  Confucian  scholars  in  a  Buddhist  temple  where 
we  were  all  entertained  by  the  abbot,  and  none  of  my  compan¬ 
ions  apparently  had  any  idea  of  fundamental  hostility  between 
the  religions  represented.  In  Tientsin,  I  am  told,  there  is  a 
small  temple  with  images  of  Buddha,  a  Taoist  divinity,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  tablet  of  Confucius.  High  officials  and  re¬ 
formers  in  both  China  and  Japan  have  advocated  an  eclectic 
religion  for  the  Orient  which  shall  embrace  the  main  features 
of  both  Eastern  and  Western  religions. 

Thus  far  I  have  used  the  term  “  religion  ”  as  the  Chinese 
use  it,  meaning  merely  a  system  of  doctrines,  ethical,  meta¬ 
physical,  theological,  or  religious.  In  the  more  strict  usage  of 
the  word  “  religion,”  as  that  form  of  doctrine  and  social  or¬ 
ganization  that  embraces  the  relations  of  God,  or  gods  and  men, 
pure  Confucianism  is  often  said  not  to  be  a  religion.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  made,  because  Confucius  himself  refused  to  discuss 
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the  service  of  gods,  by  saying,  “  We  cannot  serve  onr  fellow- 
men  ariglit  as  yet ;  how  can  we  serve  gods  ?”  When  asked,  in 
the  same  connection,  about  the  future  life,  he  replied  evasively, 
“We  do  not  know  life;  how  can  we  know  death?  ”  Again  tb.c 
statement  is  made,  because  in  the  classics  the  people  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  worship  only  their  living  parents  and  the  spirits  of 
departed  ancestors.  This  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  filial  piety,  which  is  the  backbone  of  the  Confucian 
system  of  ethics.  Scholars  also  worship  the  tablet  of  Confu¬ 
cius.  Strictly  interpreted,  this  worship  of  ancestors  and  of 
Confucius  is  not  a  worship  of  gods,  but  only  of  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  and  the  Chinese  word  for  “  worship  ”  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  irpoaKwia)^  to  prostrate  one’s  self 
in  reverence  before  either  gods  or  men.  This  being  the  only 
worship  recognized  by  Confucianism  for  the  common  people, 
and  the  duties  of  man  to  man  being  so  fully  explained,  it  is 
said  to  be  merely  an  ethical  system. 

And  yet  this  assertion  needs  modification.  When  asked 
whether  it  were  more  profitable  to  worship  the  kitchen 
god  or  the  more  genteel  god  of  the  parlor,  Confucius  replied, 
that  neither  is  important,  but  the  one  care  should  be  not  to 
offend  heaven ;  for,  “  When  once  you  sin  against  heaven,  you 
have  no  one  to  whom  you  can  pray.”  When  about  to  die,  his 
disciple  suggested  prayer  as  a  resource,  and  he  said,  “  My 
prayer  is  of  long  standing,”  probably  meaning  that  his  integ¬ 
rity  of  life  is  a  sufficient  prayer,  though  some  translate  with 
an  opposite  meaning,  “  I  have  not  prayed  for  a  long  time.” 
With  either  interpretation  a  relation  of  suppliant  to  a  superior 
being  is  recognized.  Confucius  as  an  official  performed  the  re¬ 
quired  sacrificial  rites,  and  Mencius  and  other  authors  in  the 
classics  give  wise  counsels  as  to  the  reverence  and  solemnity 
with  which  they  should  be  performed.  The  ancient  emperors 
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from  whom  Confucius  professes  to  have  received  his  doctrines 
performed  sacrifices  to  the  various  spirits  of  the  mountains, 
rivers,  heavenlv  bodies,  etc.,  and  worshiped  Heaven  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  being’  without  image.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of 
this  in  the  Books  of  History,  of  Poetry,  and  of  Rites,  all  of 
which  are  included  in  the  sacred  books  of  Confucianism,  and 
give  fairly  authentic  history  from  2300  b.c.  So  it  is  evident 
that  duties  to  the  gods,  and  perhaps  to  God,  are  recognized  in 
the  system,  if  not  in  the  words,  of  its  greatest  sage. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Confucian  system  has  little  or 
nothing  for  the  common  people :  it  is  only  for  the  guidance  of 
the  emperor  and  his  officers.  The  supposition  is  that,  if  the 
emperor  is  virtuous,  the  people  cannot  but  imitate  him;  and 
this  supposition  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  books  but  not  fully 
verified  in  life.  All  the  worship  of  Gcd  or  Heaven  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  emperor  alone,  representing  the  people,  and  the 
worship  of  inferior  dit^inities  is  all  assigned  to  him  and  his  of¬ 
ficials,  for  their  own  good  and  that  of  the  people.  So  the  com¬ 
mon  people  have  no  worship  but  that  in  their  own  homes  due 
their  parents  and  ancestors.  This  is  performed  by  all,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  without  any  rites  of  initiation,  or  entrance  to 
any  church  or  order.  No  organization  of  a  religious  nature  is 
recognized  or  sanctioned  by  the  government.  In  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  governmental  religion,  which  is  the  standard  Con¬ 
fucianism  of  to-day,  there  has  been  abundant  provision  made, 
through  the  influence  largely  of  Taoism  and  Buddhism,  for 
worship  of  gods,  and  so  it  may  strictly  be  called  a  religion.  “  It 
consists  in  the  worship  of  ancestors,  of  certain  gods  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  of  a  great  number  of  other  national  saints,  rulers, 
sages,  and  heroes  of  all  times,  apotheosized  by  emperors  under 
every  dynasty,  of  a  host  of  faithful  servants  of  the  state,  and 
male  and  female  paragons  of  virtue  and  self-sacrifice;  it  also 
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includes  the  worship  of  certain  gods  of  nature,  such  as  heaven 
and  earth,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  wind,  rain,  clouds,  and 
thunder,  fire,  mountains  and  rivers.”  ^  So  it  is  evident  that 
this  state  religion  in  China  comes  under  the  strict  category  of 
religion ;  and  with  the  assumption  by  the  common  people  of  the 
worship  of  those  nature  deities  anciently  monopolized  by  the 
state,  and  also  of  the  numerous  Buddhist  and  Taoist  deities, 
numbering  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  it  is  apparent  that  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  Confucianism  of  the  mass  of  Chinese  people  is  a  pure 
polvtheism,  and  not  a  mtre  ethical  system. 

Xo  one  can  study  the  ethics  of  Confucius  as  taught  and  lived 
by  him  without  profound  admiration.  There  are  those  who 
maintain  that  not  only  the  ethics  of  Confucianism,  but  also  its 
philosophy,  metaphysics,  political  economy,  poetry,  etc.,  are 
unsurpassed  by  anything  in  Greek  literature.  The  prevalent 
impression  that  Confucius  taught  only  the  negative  form  of 
the  golden  rule  is  a  mistake,  arising  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
the  sentence,  “  Do  not  unto  others  as  you  would  not  that  others 
should  do  unto  you,”  and  has  not  the  positive  form  explicitly 
stated.  A  Confucian  scholar  who  was  helping  me  read  the 
classics  pointed  out  the  fact  that  in  Chinese  literature  the  state¬ 
ment  of  such  a  negative  implies  the  positive,  and  referred  to  a 
passage  in  which  the  master  is  asked  what  one  word  sums  up 
his  teaching,  and  says,  “  Is  not  reciprocity  such  a  word  ?” 
Reciprocity  is  explained  to  carry  the  full  meaning  of  the  gold¬ 
en  rule,  and  in  the  same  connection  Confucius  says,  “  He  has 
not  attained  unto  serving  his  father  as  he  would  have  his  son 
serve  him,  to  serving  his  prince  as  he  would  have  his  minister 
serve  him,  to  serving  his  elder  brother  as  he  would  have  his 
younger  brother  serve  him,  and  to  behaving  to  his  friend  as 
he  would  have  his  friend  behave  to  himself.”  These  relations 
’De  Groot  In  Sectarianism  and  Religious  Persecution  in  China. 
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are  four  of  the  five  human  relationships ;  the  remaining  one 
of  husband  and  wife,  is  omitted  from  this  passage  simply  on 
literary  grounds,  so  that  the  substance  of  the  golden  rule  is 
certainly  within  the  content  of  Confucius’  teaching.  A  heter¬ 
odox  philosopher,  INIicius,  developed  the  doctrine  of  universal 
love,  but  was  branded  a  heretic  because  Alencius,  in  contro¬ 
verting  his  doctrines,  twisted  them  to  mean  an  obliteration  of 
the  five  relationships.  For  if  one  loves  every  one  else  as  well  as 
his  father,  then,  he  says,  the  distinction  of  a  specific  relation 
of  father  and  son  ceases.  The  obligations  of  man  to  man,  under 
these  five  categories  comprehending  all  human  relations,  are  ex¬ 
pounded  with  exquisite  delicacy  and  profound  insight ;  and  a 
world  in  which  the  Confucian  precepts  were  carried  out  would 
be  a  beautiful  world.  But,  lacking  the  fundamental  relation  of 
God  to  man,  they  lack  the  necessary  motive  for  fulfilling  the  du¬ 
ties  of  man  to  man.  The  result  is  a  system)  built  up  as  an  in¬ 
tellectual  exercise,  and  absolutely  divorced  from  the  real  life, 
which  is,  with  profound  irony,  largely  its  subject-matter. 

Though  divorced  from  real  life  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese 
of  to-day,  it  has  had  certain  profound  effects  on  the  life  of  the 
Chinese  people,  and  I  shall  point  out  a  few  of  the  results  of  the 
doctrine  of  filial  piety  and  reverence  for  elders  that  are  obvi¬ 
ous  even  to  the  transient  visitor  in  China. 

1.  The  exquisite  manners  of  cultivated  Chinese,  the  polite 
behavior  of  great  masses  of  comparatively  illiterate  people, 
and  the  respectful  demeanor  of  the  children  who  have  attended 
school  or  received  training  at  home  are  conspicuous  to  one  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  free  and  easy  manners  in  this 
country  or  the  colonies  of  England.  This  politeness  is  due  to 
the  centuries  of  training  in  the  schools  in  the  outward  forms 
of  deference  to  parents  and  all  elders.  The  classics  indicate 
this  to  be  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  education. 
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2.  The  Chinese  arc  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  to  their 
native  soil.  Emigrants  to  foreign  countries  are  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  from  Canton,  and  they  go  as  a  rule  without  their 
families,  fully  intending  to  return  for  their  old  age  and  burial 
at  home,  where  their  sons  can  offer  the  proper  sacrifices  at  the 
grave.  A  man  is  reluctant  to  go  far  away  from  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  because  it  is  his  duty  to  be  at  home  every  New  Year’s  Eve 
to  knock  his  head  to  his  parents,  and  to  the  tablets  of  his  ances¬ 
tors.  The  eldest  son  must  also  be  on  hand  at  the  three  or  four 
seasons  when  it  is  necessary  to  repair  the  graves  in  the  spring, 
to  burn  the  paper  imitation  of  winter  clothing  late  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  or  the  summer  clothing  in  May  for  the  use  of  the  spirits 
of  the  departed.  Another  home  tie  is  that  a  man’s  wife  remains 
at  home  to  serve  her  mother-in-law  when  her  husband  goes 
into  a  distant  province  to  do  business  for  a  lifetime,  with  only 
triennial  or  even  decennial  visits  home.  This  is  the  case  with 
Shansi  bankers,  who  do  business  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
with  Shantung  men,  who  have  a  monopoly  of  the  water-carry¬ 
ing  in  Peking,  and  with  most  officials  who  hold  office  in  parts 
of  the  empire  remote  from  their  birthplace,  according  to  the 
settled  policy  of  the  government.  This  separation  from  their 
own  families  may  account  for  a  large  part  of  the  bigamy  and 
prostitution,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  less  prevalent  in  China 
than  in  most  countries. 

3.  This  very  feature  of  the  high  standard  of  morality 
among  the  sexes,  the  low  percentage  of  illegitimates,  and  the 
fewness  of  prostitutes  in  proportion  to  population,  is  also  trace¬ 
able  to  the  effects  of  long-taught  filial  piety.  While  there  are 
no  statistics  to  prove  the  facts  just  mentioned,  yet  they  impress 
every  one  who  is  thrown  into  contact  with  the  masses  of  Chi¬ 
nese,  rather  than  with  the  officials  and  those  separated  from 
their  homes  by  the  necessities  of  business.  The  explanation 
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of  this  sexual  condition,  and  freedom  from  venereal  dis¬ 
eases,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  every  one  marries  in 
China,  and  marries  young.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
found, in  the  doctrine,  that  one  of  the  essential  duties  to  pa¬ 
rents  is  to  beget  sons,  \vho  shall  carry  on  the  worship  at  the 
graves  of  their  ancestors. 

4.  Most  of  the  polygamy  that  is  met  with  is  among  the 
well-to-do  classes,  and  is  often  explained  by  this  necessity  of 
having  sons  to  carry  on  the  ancestor  worship.  If  the  first  wife 
does  not  bear  sons  after  a  reasonable  time,  the  man’s  parents 
are  apt  to  find  him  another,  for  they  cannot  die  happy  until 
they  have  seen  a  grandson  born  to  them. 

5.  The  great  regard  for  marks  of  respect  to  dead  parents 
afifects  a  variety  of  customs.  It  often  reduces  families  to  beg¬ 
gary  in  providing  expensive  funerals,  or  it  imposes  a  debt  that 
will  weigh  down  the  living  for  several  generations.  It  ac¬ 
counts  for  no  small  amount  of  the  poverty  everywhere  preva¬ 
lent  in  China. 

6.  It  also  accounts  for  the  excessive  importance  attached 
to  cemeteries.  This  has  had  a  very  deterrent  influence  on  rail¬ 
road  building,  mining,  and  other  enterprises  which  disturb  the 
soil,  but  are  for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country. 

7.  One  teaching  of  the  classics  is  that  the  body  should  be 
preserved  entire  and  uninjured,  or  ingratitude  will  be  exhib¬ 
ited  to  the  parents  who  gave  it.  Hence,  in  punishing  crime, 
beheading  or  otherwise  mutilating  the  body  has  an  added  ter¬ 
ror  and  disgrace.  It  is  a  mark  of  leniency  highly  prized  when 
the  death  sentence  is  carried  out  by  hanging  or  strangling. 
The  severest  penalty  is  slicing  the  criminal’s  body,  and  having 
the  graves  of  the  ancestors  dug  up,  the  bones  scattered,  and  all 
living  descendants  put  to  death.  This  punishment  has  a  hor¬ 
ror  in  China  greater  far  than  it  could  have  here,  owing  to  the 
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belief  that  ancestor  worship  is  imperative  for  the  blessedness 
of  the  departed  and  the  righteousness  of  the  living. 

8.  The  form  of  government  is  determined  by  this  same 
principle.  It  is  a  paternal  despotism,  where  the  people  have 
much  of  the  freedom  and  democracy  that  inheres  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  family.  All  officials  are  called  the  “  parents  of 
the  people,”  and  are  blamed  if  their  behavior  has  not  at  least 
some  of  the  marks  of  paternal  mildness. 

9.  Our  city  of  Thing  Chou  is  disgraced  by  having  one  of 
the  corners  of  its  wall  rounded  and  the  tower  razed.  Some 
cities  have  two  or  three  corners  rounded,  and  one  or  two  cities 
are  said  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  only  the  ruins  left  to  mark 
the  site,  all  in  the  execution  of  the  following  remarkable  law : 
when  a  case  of  murder  of  a  parent  occurs  in  a  city,  a  corner 
tower  shall  be  torn  down,  the  whole  corner  torn  out,  and  a 
wall,  forming  three-quarters  of  a  circle,  shall  be  built  in  its 
place,  protruding  as  a  conspicuous  disgrace.  When  three  cor¬ 
ners  have  been  rounded  in  one  city,  if  there  shall  occur  an¬ 
other  case  of  patricide  or  matricide  the  whole  city  shall  be 
demolished,  and  the  people  scattered.  So  this  doctrine  has  left 
its  impress  deeply  on  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  even  on  the 
face  of  the  country.  Indeed,  the  laws  are  largely  built  on  this 
principle  of  filial  piety,  and  it  permeates  the  whole  civilization. 

10.  While  Confucianism  has  resulted  in  an  inferior  posi¬ 
tion  for  woman,  its  basal  principle  of  filial  piety  has  not  been 
interpreted  so  as  to  exclude  the  mother  from  her  due  portion 
of  filial  regard,  and,  as  soon  as  a  woman  bears  a  son,  her  po¬ 
sition  in  society  and  her  lot  in  life  are  perceptibly  raised.  In 
case  of  a  father’s  death,  the  mother  is  the  head  of  the  family, 
even  when  her  sons  are  beyond  middle  life.  The  result  is  that 
every  woman  may  look  forward  to  a  time  when  she  may  have 
a  good  deal  of  authority,  and  may  have  the  coveted  chance  of 
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ill-treating  her  own  daughter-in-law  as  she  was  ill-treated  in 
her  time.  The  Empress  Dowager  would  find  it  far  more  diffi- 
cult  to  hold  the  reins  of  power,  were  it  not  that,  as  the  aunt 
of  the  Emperor,  i.e.  a  member  of  a  higher  generation,  she  has 
a  rightful  authority  over  him,  and  has  the  moral  support  of 
the  whole  people  in  exercising  it,  as  well  as  the  support  of  the 
Emperor’s  own  conscience. 

11.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  ancestor  worship  is 
responsible  for  the  backwardness  of  Chinese  civilization,  and 
for  the  numerous  cases  of  arrested  development  in  many  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  which  they  had  made  conspicuous  ad¬ 
vance  for  a  time.  It  is  unfilial  to  know  more  than  one’s  pa¬ 
rents,  and  the  praiseworthy  principle  of  imitating  the  good 
qualities  of  their  forebears  has  deteriorated  into  a  slavish  imi¬ 
tation  of  minutest  details,  and  in  a  positive  refusal  to  admit 
anything  bad  of  them.  We  might  select  other  features  of 
Confucianism,  and  show  their  influence  on  the  Chinese  civili¬ 
zation,  but  space  forbids. 

The  worship  of  Confucius  and  of  ancestors  has  not  degen¬ 
erated  into  image  worship  but  into  a  tablet  worship,  which  is 
at  least  one  degree  less  gross.  The  temples  of  Confucius  in 
every  city  of  size  have  a  shrine  in  the  place  of  honor,  with  a 
wooden  tablet,  one  or  two  feet  long  and  three  to  six  inches 
wide,  bearing  the  inscription,  “  tablet  of  the  most  worthy,  holy 
man  Confucius.”  Ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  main  room 
will  be  found  the  shrines  and  tablets  of  the  other  authors  of  the 
classics  and  distinguished  disciples  and  interpreters  of  Confu¬ 
cius.  Every  school  must  have  a  tablet  of  the  sage  where  the 
scholars  can  do  it  reverence  every  day.  So  too  with  the  an¬ 
cestor  worship  in  every  home.  The  tablets  containing  the 
names  of  the  grandparents  and  great-grandparents  will  be 
placed  in  a  niche  in  the  wall  in  a  position  of  honor.  At  Chi-  e 
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nese  New  Year,  every  son  comes  and  knocks  his  forehead  to 
the  ground  three  times  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  then  to 
the  tablets  of  the  ancestors.  Wealthy  families  have  fine  an¬ 
cestral  halls  for  the  tablets  and  for  family  gatherings.  These 
halls  sometimes  have  tlie  walls  covered  from  floor  to  ceiling 
with  long  tills  like  those  for  chalk  at  our  black-boards,  in 
which  the  small  wooden  tablets,  inscribed  each  with  a  name, 
are  arranged  in  order.  Doubtless  there  are  many  scholars 
who  understand  that  “  the  tablet  is  only  to  remind  them  of  the 
names  of  their  numerous  ancestry,”  and  that  they  do  not  wor¬ 
ship  as  gods  ”  either  the  tablet  or  the  spirit  it  represents.” 
Yet  the  masses  have  becomie  so  ignorant  as  to  regard  this 
ancestor  or  tablet  worship  exactly  as  they  do  idol  worship. 
Therefore  it  is  the  almiost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  native 
Christians  and  missionaries  that  the  worship  of  Confu¬ 
cius  and  ancestors  cannot  be  permitted  in  Christian  schools 
and  families.  This  has  kept  some  out  of  the  church.  It 
has  also  ref  uted  in  the  exclusion  of  Christians  from  the 
government  universities,  where  the  worship  of  Confucius  was 
made  compulsory.  Since  1901  the  government  has  been  es¬ 
tablishing  universities  in  the  different  provincial  capitals  for 
the  teaching  of  Western  science.  These  have  usually  required 
all  students  to  bow  to  the  tablet  of  the  sage  every  morning, 
contending  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  any  one’s  religion,  as 
it  was  not  a  religious  act.  Yet  most  Christian  students  have 
withdrawn  when  the  rule  was  enforced,  and  some  foreigpiers 
at  the  head  of  these  institutions  have  resigned  when  unable  to 
induce  the  trustees  to  make  exception  to  the  rule  in  case  of 
Christians.  It  was  considered  a  form  of  religious  persecution. 

This  suggests  a  word  in  regard  to  the  common  idea,  in  which 
the  writer  shared  until  recently,  that  the  Chinese  government 
is  absolutely  tolerant  of  all  religions.  This  common  im.press- 
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ion  that  China  has  absolute  religious  freedom  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  three  facts  :  (1)  that  she  has  been  for  long  period? 
so  indifferent  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  various  religions 
represented  in  her  borders;  (2)  that  many  emperors  have  built 
and  maintained  Buddhist  temples;  (3)  that,  partly  from  fear 
of  the  foreign  nations,  she  has  promised,  in  treaties,  not  to  al¬ 
low  interference  with  converts  to  Christianity;  so  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  1900,  there  has  been  practical  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience  ever  since  modern  missions  were  under¬ 
taken.  But  a  Holland  Sinologue,  De  Groot,  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  proving  that  this  comfortable  belief  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  tolerance  is  erroneous.  There  have  been  ruthless 
persecutions  of  all  the  other  religions  than  the  state  religion 
ever  since  the  Christian  era  at  intervals.  In  574  a.  d.  the  Em¬ 
peror  called  a  parliament  of  religions,  and  fixed  the  relative 
rank  in  this  order,  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Buddhism,  and  this 
is  the  order  in  which  they  are  always  mentioned  to  this  day. 
That  looked  like  tolerance,  but,  the  second  year  after,  “  Budd¬ 
hism  and  Taoism  were  abolished,  their  sacred  books  and  im¬ 
ages  altogether  destroyed,  priests  and  Taoist  doctors  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  exist.  Heretical  sacrifices  were  abolished.”  Again, 
in  845,  the  Emperor  Wu  Tsung  destroyed  Nestorianism,  and 
gave  Buddhism  a  blow  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered. 
The  History  says,  “  Four  thousand  six  hundred  monasteries, 
and  40,000  temples  were  pulled  down  in  the  empire;  265,000 
monks  and  nuns  were  registered  as  ordinary  people,  and  150,- 
000  of  their  male  and  female  slaves,  and  several  thousand  myr¬ 
iads  of  ching  of  their  grounds  were  confiscated  ” ;  [a  ching  is 
sixteen  and  two-third  acres]. 

How  shall  we  account  for  the  survival  of  Buddhism  and  Ta¬ 
oism  through  many  such  persecutions  ?  Not  by  saying  that  they 
must  therefore  be  true ;  though  we  may  say  that  Buddhism  does 
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offer  satisfaction  to  the  religious  instinct,  whereas  pure  Confu¬ 
cianism  does  not,  and  so  keeps  its  hold  by  supplying  a  need  of 
human  nature.  A  sufficient  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact, 
that,  while  some  emperors  persecuted,  others  supported  the 
sects  and  built  temples.  Kang  Hsi,  the  greatest  emperor  of 
the  present  dynasty,  issued  edicts  suppressing  Buddhism,  yet 
worshiped  daily  in  a  Buddhist  temple.  Buddhism  holds  a 
strong  influence  over  even  thoroughgoing  Confucian  families 
bv  reason  of  its  hold  on  the  illiterate  women  and  mothers,  who 
train  the  children.  Again,  the  pagodas  and  temples  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  accordance  with  the  philosophical  system  of  feng  shut, 
a  Taoist  doctrine  which  early  gained  a  paramount  influence 
over  the  reigning  house  of  China,  and  so  the  temple  has  the 
sanction  of  their  system  of  philosophy.  The  numerous  tem¬ 
ples  and  pagodas  in  the  beautiful  hill  sites  around  Peking,  are 
built  and  maintained  by  the  emperors  of  the  Ming  and  Ch’ing 
dynasties,  both  of  which  have  been  anti-Buddhistic.  The  laws 
of  the  present  dynasty,  the  Ch’ing,  expres.sly  interdict  all  he¬ 
terodox  religions,  logically  though  not  expressly  including 
Christianity.  .  Very  few,  however,  know  of  the  laws,  and  they 
are  ignored  even  by  most  emperors  and  officials.  This  double- 
faced  policy  makes  an  apparent  but  unreal  religious  liberty. 
The  law's  are  used  against  members  of  all  secret  societies  or 
religions  by  unscrupulous  enemies  to  plunge  the  members,  no 
matter  how  innocent,  into  litigation  and  punishments. 

We  have  already  seen  incidentally  how  Taoism  and  Bud¬ 
dhism  have  both  modified  the  state  religion,  and  secured  a  firm 
influence  over  the  government.  These  two  religions,  once  mu¬ 
tually  hostile,  have  adopted  much  from  each  other.  Taoism, 
originally  a  system  of  profound  philosophical  speculation,  and 
some  high  moral  precepts,  such  as  “  Return  good  for  evil,” 
has  deteriorated  into  a  chaos  of  superstitions,  embracing  devil 
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worship,  the  use  of  rituals  and  charms  much  as  the  African 
savages  use  their  fetishes,  the  pursuit  of  the  elixir  of  life,  the 
effort  to  transmute  other  metals  into  gold,  geomancy,  location 
of  wells  with  hazel  rods,  fixing  of  sites  for  houses,  graves,  etc. 
The  Taoist  Pope  lives  in  great  pomp  on  the  Dragon  and  Tiger 
mountain  in  Kiangsi,  and  is  said  to  be  summioned  by  the  em¬ 
peror  to  give  advice.  He  goes  in  state  as  an  official,  and  re¬ 
turns  riding  in  the  clouds  and  clothed  in  mist ! 

This  power  over  the  emperor  supposed  to  be  possessed  by 
the  Taoists  is  matched  by  a  real  power  of  the  Buddhists.  In 
the  hills  west  thirty  miles  from  the  capital  theie  is  a  great 
and  wealthy  monastery,  called  Tan  Chou  ssu.  There  is  a 
popular  saying,  “  When  Tan  Chou  ssu  is  destroyed  by  fire, 
I’eking  will  be  destroyed  by  water.”  The  priests  find  it  easy 
to  exact  what  they  want  from  the  emperor  by  threatening  to 
set  fire  to  their  monastery.  They  also  have  a  great  ginkko  tree 
which  has  a  trunk  for  each  monarch  of  the  present  dynasty. 
They  are  able  to  control  the  development  of  the  new  sprouts, 
and  claim  now  to  have  a  shoot  coming  out  of  the  root  of  the 
preceding  emperor’s  tree,  which  represents  a  posthumous  son, 
born  to  one  of  the  concubines,  who  is  said  to  have  been  se¬ 
creted  by  Li  Hung  Chang.  They  claim  supernatural  power 
to  bring  him  to  the  throne,  and  may  hold  this  over  the  em¬ 
peror  as  a  threat.  But  the  present  emperor  is  probably  largely 
emancipated  from  these  fears,  since  coming  to  believe  in  our 
God.  A  vast  horde  of  magicians  are  continually  preying  on 
the  royal  family,  in  the  matter  of  fixing  the  place  for  the  burial 
of  the  emperors  where  the  feng  shiii  is  perfect.  Many  of  the 
emperors  are  not  yet  permanently  buried,  and  the  skillful  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  the  superstitions  about  feng  shui  yields  an  almost 
limitless  revenue  to  the  magicians.  Even  if  the  emperor  does 
not  believe  in  their  magic,  the  opinion  of  influential  men  at 
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court  is  so  strong  that  he  would  not  dare  to  dismiss  the  court 
magicians,  or  neglect  to  consult  them  in  all  matters  of  feng 
sliiii.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these  courtiers  are  mainly 
well-educated  Confucianists,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of 
the  supercilious  contempt  in  which  many  Confucianists  profess 
to  hold  all  these  superstitions,  yet  they  at  heart  cannot  free 
themselves  from  belief  in  them.  Whether  they  believe  in 
them  or  not,  in  the  vast  majority  of  families  in  the  empire,  there 
is  more  or  less  worship  of  gods,  and  reliance  on  magic.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Fairbairn’s  statement,  that  the  Chinese  are  “  singularly 
deficient  in  the  religious  faculty,”  is  singularly  incorrect. 

Thus  w’e  see  that  Confucianism,  with  its  high  and  pure 
teaching  at  the  start,  has  not  availed  to  keep  even  its  devotees 
from  gross  polytheism  and  all  kinds  of  superstition  in  daily 
life.  Neither  has  it  succeeded  in  molding  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  people  by  its  ethical  teachings,  so  as  to  produce  real 
reverence  for  parents,  faithfulness  to  rulers,  love  and  kindness 
among  brothers  and  sisters,  proper  relations  between  husband 
and  wife,  fidelity  among  friends,  and  the  resulting  peace  to 
the  empire.  It  is  indeed  a  story  of  degeneracy,  and  mixture 
with  gross  forms  of  religion.  But  it  has  profoundly  aflfected 
the  forms  and  customs  of  daily  life,  some  of  them  beautiful, 
and  only  lacking  in  the  real  spirit,  others  ugly  or  revolting. 

Our  reference  thus  far  to  the  three  great  religions  is  only 
sufficient  to  give  the  impression  that  the  present  religion  of  the 
Chinese  is  a  conglomeration  of  many  incongruous  elements, 
which  cannot  easily  be  traced  to  source  or  analyzed  and  la¬ 
beled.  This  impression  should  be  deepened  w^hen  we  say  that 
there  are  also  a  great  number  of  so-called  “  secret  societies,” 
some  of  w’hich  “  possess  all  the  features  of  a  system  of  religion 
as  founders  and  prophets,  a  pantheon  of  gods,  commandments, 
moral  philosophy,  initiation  and  consecration,  ntualj  sac’-ed 
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books,  theology,  paradise,  hell,”  etc.  These  things  are  large¬ 
ly  borrowed  from  Mahayanistic  Buddhism  and  ancient  Chi¬ 
nese  philosophy  and  cosmogony.  They  are  mixed  in  varying 
proportions  by  different  societies,  and  these  societies  corre¬ 
spond  more  than  anything  in  the  three  great  religions,  to  our 
churches  and  denominations.  Indeed,  Christianity  is  classed 
with  them  and  hence  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  rebellious 
society.  “  Furthermore,  it  is  in  these  societies  that  religious 
feeling,  piety,  and  virtue  created  by  the  expectation  of  rewards 
and  punishments  hereafter,  flourish  among  the  people.”^  Many 
of  the  most  truly  religious  Chinese  are,  or  have  been,  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  or  more  of  these  sects,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
classify  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  state  religion,  and  would 
go  through  the  forms  of  worship  required  by  it,  though  I  have 
met  with  some  who  declared  that  idol  worship  is  theoretically 
not  permissible  in  their  sect.  So,  considering  this  mixture,  it 
will  not  be  strange  if  this  paper  does  not  make  everything  plain 
and  simple.  If  it  produces  only  an  idea  of  confusion,  it  will 
be  strictly  in  accord  with  the  facts. 

Allow  me  now  to  tell  of  some  of  the  most  universal  customs 
of  worship,  and  of  the  ideas  involved. 

1.  The  kitchen  god  is  worshiped  in  every  heathen  family. 
It  is  so  universal  as  to  be  a  test  of  belief  in  the  one  God,  or  gods 
many.  If  a  home  has  no  kitchen  god  pasted  on  the  wall,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  family  is  either  Mohammedan  or 
Christian.  This  rough-colored  paper  picture  of  the  god  is  pur¬ 
chased  at  New  Year’s  for  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  and  pasted  up 
over  the  kitchen  stove,  for  he  is  said  to  give  food.  The  calen¬ 
dar  of  the  year  is  usually  printed  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper, 
but  it  becomes  almost  illegible  from  dust  and  smoke  before  the 
year  is  out.  On  the  twenty-third  of  the  twelfth  month,  the 
‘  The  Chinese  Recorder,  March,  1905. 
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familv  assembles,  daubs  a  kind  of  taflfy  candy  on  his  moutli,  so 
that  he  will  tell  nothing  but  good  about  the  family  when  he 
goes  up  to  heaven.  Then  they  scrape  him  off  the  wall,  and 
burn  him,  together  with  a  paper  horse,  so  that  his  spirit  may 
ascend  to  heaven.  For  a  few  days  they  have  no  god,  and  at 
the  new  year  paste  up  a  fresh  one.  Our  preachers  remind  them 
that  they  get  food  during  the  days  of  the  god’s  absence,  and 
also  that  Mohammedans  and  Christians,  who  do  not  worship 
him,  have  no  peculiar  lack  of  food.  They  also  point  out  the 
real  disrespect  shown  the  god  in  putting  him  in  the  dirtiest 
place  in  the  house. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  kitchen  god,  nearly  every  family  will 
have  a  god  of  some  trade  or  occupation  which  it  worships  reg¬ 
ularly.  The  carpenters  have  Jou  Pen,  an  artisan  mentioned 
in  the  classics.  Keepers  of  beasts  of  burden  worship  the 
horse  god.  Farmers  will  worship  the  god  of  the  soil,  though 
the  emperor  himself  begins  the  agricultural  operations  early 
in  the  spring  by  putting  the  plow  into  the  soil,  with  proper 
rites  to  the  god,  at  the  great  temple  of  agriculture.  The  most 
universal  of  these  trades  gods  is  the  god  of  war,  Lao  Yeh  or 
Kuan  Ti.  Practically  every  shop  in  the  land  not  kept  by 
Christians  or  Mohammedans  has  an  image  or  picture  of  this 
god,  with  a  shrine  and  daily  worship.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
that  nothing  is  so  dreaded  by  the  commercial  people  as  war, 
and  the  god  of  war  is  the  god  best  able  to  prevent  it.  He  is 
the  one  to  whom  supplications  for  peace  are  offered.  He  was 
a  military  hero  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  who  pre¬ 
served  the  empire  from  the  attacks  of  the  Northern  barbarians 
(Mongols?),  and  was  apotheosized  by  his  emperor.  His  four 
conspicuous  virtues  of  filial  piety,  courageous  independence, 
faithfulness,  and  uprightness  have  been  the  ideals  of  all 
generations  since,  and  are  constantly  kept  in  the  minds  of 
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the  people  by  means  of  plays  in  the  theaters,  and  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  historical  novel,  “  The  Three  Kingdoms,”  written 
centuries  before  the  modern  historical  novel  was  invented.  His 
worship  is  not  confined  to  the  shops,  for  nearly  every  hamlet 
has  a  temple  to  Kuan  Ti,  and  probably  his  temple  is  the  most 
com.mon  throughout  China.  At  his  birthplace  and  burial-place 
there  are  very  fine  temples  in  his  honor,  as  is  the  case  also  with 
Confucius  and  other  worthies.  He  is  styled  the  “  protector 
of  his  country.” 

In  preaching  sometimes,  our  native  speakers  give  this  god’s 
history,  and  then  ask,  “  Do  you  think  he  is  still  living,  and 
able  to  protect  the  nation?”  “  Yes,”  they  answer,  “  even  more 
able  than  when  a  man.”  “  Well,  then,  how  did  he  suffer  the 
Mongols  to  establish  their  rule  over  us  in  1280  a.  d.,  and  why 
did  he  let  the  Chinese  Ming  dynasty  be  overthrown  by  the 
foreign  Manchus  in  1G44,  and  how  is  it  that  you  dare  ask  him 
to  protect  the  present  foreign  Manchu  dynasty?”  “Are  you 
not  asking  him  to  be  a  traitor?  And  why  did  he  not  protect 
us  from  the  Japanese  in  1895?”  These  questions  are  posers, 
and  give  the  preacher  a  chance  to  answer  them  from  a  Chris¬ 
tian  point  of  view,  and  speak  of  the  God  of  nations. 

3.  The  god  of  wealth  is  about  as  universal  as  the  greed  for 
money,  but  his  temple  is  not  common.  On  the  second  day  of 
the  first  month  almost  every  one  worships  him  with  an  all¬ 
day  salvo  of  firecrackers.  At  evening  they  sacrifice  a  living 
carp,  and  then  eat  it  themselves.  Business  prosperity  for  the 
ensuing  year  is  thought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
money  burned  up  in  gunpowder.  His  paper  picture  is  hung 
up  all  day,  and  finally  burned  with  paper  imitation  of  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  and  copper  mioney.  This  pap>er  money  is  supposed  to  be 
current  in  the  spirit  world  after  it  is  burned.  The  burning  cor¬ 
responds  to  death  of  the  human  body.  The  god  of  wealth  is 
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also  worshiped  in  the  form  of  the  live  weasel,  or  hedgehog, 
and  many  a  man  builds  a  miniature  brick  house  in  his  front 
vard,  and  places  the  food  propver  for  these  animals  at  its  en¬ 
trance;  the  idea  being  that  if  one  of  them  comes  to  live  in  the 
hut  he  will  bring  wealth  or  good  luck  in  trade. 

4.  Next  in  popularity  come  the  gods  of  medicine,  of  whom 
there  are  several,  including  the  Buddhist  goddess  of  mercy, 
who  gives  sight  to  the  blind.  Those  who  pray  to  her  and  get 
their  sight,  bring  cloth  imitation  of  eyes  to  hang  on  her  image. 
The  healing  of  a  hand  will  be  acknowledged  by  a  cloth  glove 
stuffed  with  cotton.  In  case  of  sickness,  it  is  common  to  vow 
a  pilgrimage  to  a  distant  mountain,  where  the  god  has  a  shrine, 
to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  sickness  is  past.  Often  a  son  or 
daughter  makes  the  vow  for  a  parent,  or  fulfills  the  parent’s 
own  vow  in  place  of  the  parent.  These  vows  to  the  medicine 
god  sometimes  involve  committing  suicide  by  leaping  over  a 
precipice  at  the  temple  site,  or  perpetual  virginity,  or  vegeta¬ 
rianism.  Forty  miles  north  of  T’ung  Chou  is  a  sacrkl  moun¬ 
tain  Yachi  Shan,  where  three  or  four  leap  off  every  year. 

5.  Connected  with  this  is  the  worship  of  the  goddess  of 
sons  and  grandsons,  who  gives  male  children.  A  woman  comes 
to  bum  incense,  and  then  searches  in  the  temple  for  the  little 
porcelain  doll  that  the  priests  keep  hidden  away.  These  doll 
babies  are  often  conspicuously  of  masculine  gender.  She  finds 
one,  takes  it  home,  and  puts  it  on  the  bed.  If  later  she  bears  a 
son,  she  brings  back  to  the  temple  a  gift  of  some  fifty  or  one 
hundred  more  of  the  porcelain  dolls,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
supply. 

6.  There  are  gods  of  different  seasons  that  are  worshiped 
at  certain  festivals  in  the  province  where  I  live.  The  rabbit 
god  is  worshiped  at  the  harvest  moon,  when  the  grains  and 
fruits  that  the  rabbits  like,  are  in  abundance.  The  rabbit  king 
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lives  in  the  moon,  and  one  of  the  offerings  to  his  picture, 
hung  for  a  day  at  the  altar  in  each  home,  is  the  moon  cake. 
This  cake  is  the  size  of  a  pie  or  a  cookie,  according  to  the 
wealth  or  piety  of  the  family.  It  is  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as 
there  are  mouths  in  the  family.  With  it  are  offered  saucers  of 
the  finest  fruits  the  market  affords,  and  the  best  grains,  wheat, 
corn,  f>cas,  beans,  etc.,  that  the  farm  has  produced.  Incense 
is  kept  burning  on  the  table  in  an  urn.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
the  god  is  burned,  the  family  eats  the  cake,  and  the  fruits  are 
often  laid  away  for  future  guests,  as  I  have  found  out  to  the 
delight  of  my  palate. 

The  first  and  fifteenth  of  every  month,  and  the  first  of  the 
first  month,  second  of  the  second,  third  of  the  third,  etc.,  are 
feast  days  for  special  worship  of  different  saints  and  gods. 
Most  of  the  unimportant  feasts  are  observed  merely  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  some  luxury  as  meat,  or  early  green  peas,  etc.,  to  the 
day’s  bill  of  fare.  The  New  Year’s  festival  is  observed  by 
first  settling  up  all  business  accounts,  then  spending  many  days 
in  feasting,  visiting,  and  recreation. 

7.  In  time  of  drouth  or  flood,  the  dragon  god  is  worshiped 
by  some  village’s  taking  a  collection  for  a  free  theater  to  be 
held  in  the  god’s  honor.’  An  image  will  be  made  and  placed 
in  the  temporary  stage,  or  taken  by  a  procession  of  the  whole 
village  down  to  a  river  bank,  where  he  will  be  given  a  drink 
and  a  feast. 

8.  In  the  same  way  a  village  sometimes  has  a  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  festival  and  theater  after  a  bounteous  harvest.  These 
functions  seem  to  be  rare  occurrences ;  I  have  never  seen  the 
thanksgiving  festival,  and  only  one  case  of  the  dragon  god’s 
worship. 

9.  City  dwellers  are  supposed  to  contribute  for  the  temple 
of  the  god  of  the  city.  This  is  the  spirit  of  some  good  official 
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in  the  history  of  the  place.  These  patron  deities  in  each  city 
are  changed  frequently.  The  appointment  is  supposed  to  be 
made  by  the  spirit  of  Chang  Yii  Huang,  a  great  statesman  of 
the  Sung  dynasty  (900-11*37  a.  d.).  This  city  god  can  elevate 
“  expectants  ”  to  office,  and  assist  in  administering  the  city. 
Each  town  and  hamlet  has  a  similar  deity  called  Tudi. 

10.  Every  locality  has  one  or  two  famous  holy  mountains, 
whose  shrines  it  is  common  to  visit  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  temple  guest-rooms  and  neighboring  inns  will 
be  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  accommodate  the  throngs  of  pil¬ 
grims.  Most  of  these  draw  from  only  thirty  or  forty  miles 
away,  but  there  are  four  or  five  mountains  that  are  famous, 
and  draw  from  all  over  the  empire..  A  visit  to  Wu  T’ai  Shan, 
or  Five-terrace  Mountain,  in  Shansi,  is  the  ambition  of  a  life¬ 
time  for  thousands  of  Mongols.  They  often  spend  years  in 
traveling  the  thousand  or  more  miles,  often  begging  their 
way,  but  fed  and  lodged  free  by  the  priests  of  temples  along 
the  road.  Many  measure  their  length  like  an  inch  worm  all 
the  way.  Others  knock  their  heads  at  every  other  step,  or  creep 
on  hands  and  knees  through  dust  and  mud  and  terrible  sun¬ 
shine.  At  some  seasons  the  roads  are  thronged  with  such  pil¬ 
grims.  Their  eagerness  and  real  sincerity  often  gives  an  open¬ 
ing  for  the  entrance  of  the  gospel  into  their  hearts. 

These  are  the  most  commonly  worshiped  gods,  as  observed 
in  and  near  the  capital.  Most  families  worship  the  gods  of  the 
kitchen,  war,  wealth,  and  some  trade.  They  observe  the  an¬ 
nual  festivals  in  honor  of  other  gods  with  more  or  less  osten¬ 
tation,  usually  less,  and  on  occasions  of  special  need  are  apt  to 
go  to  the  nearest  temple  of  the  appropriate  god  to  burn  in¬ 
cense,  and  kotow,  or  visit  some  distant  mountain  shrine.  Add 
the  worship  of  parents  and  ancestors  at  New  Year’s,  and  the 
offerings  of  food  and  clothes  at  the  proper  seasons,  and  you 
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go  through  the  gamut  of  the  average  man’s  religious  affairs, 
with  one  exception,  for  we  have  still  to  consider  one  important 
form  of  worship,  that  of  heaven  and  earth.  This  is  an  essential 
in  the  religious  rites  of  a  heathen  wedding.  The  one  essential 
part  of  the  civil  ceremony  of  marriage  that  holds  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  for  heathen  and  Christian  alike  is  the  carrying 
of  the  bride  in  a  red  sedan  chair  from  her  home  to  the  home 
of  the  bridegroom’s  parents.  That  alone  constitutes  a  legal  mar¬ 
riage,  without  any  other  form.  But  there  are  many  other  attend¬ 
ant  customs,  varying  in  different  localities.  As  soon  as  the  chair 
is  lowered  in  the  bridegroom’s  yard,  he  comes  forward  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  bride,  and  they  turn  at  once  to  a  table  over  which  is 
hung  an  inscription  on  paper,  and  together  they  worship  heaven 
and  earth  by  kotowing,  i.e.  by  knocking  their  heads  to  the 
ground  three  times  before  this  tablet  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Probably  the  reason  for  this  worship  at  this  time  is  that  heaven 
is  the  male  principle,  earth  the  female  principle  from  which  all 
things  were  born.  Their  worship  probably  is  a  mute  request 
that  the  union  may  be  fertile.  The  tablet  of  heaven  and  earth 
has  this  inscription:  “True  ruler  of  Heaven  [i.e.  the  sky]. 
Earth,  the  three  realms  [i.e.  abode  of  good  spirits,  or  heaven, 
of  bad  spirits,  or  hell,  and  of  living  men],  the  ten  directions 
or  regions  [i.e.  the  eight  points  of  the  compass,  and  up  and 
down],  the  myriad  living  beings.  In  the  Chinese  order  the 
characters  for  heaven,  earth,  come  first  and  True  Ruler  last. 
We  often  tell  the  f>eople,  “  The  author  of  that  inscription  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  ago  was  a  wise  man,  and  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  but  his  descendants  have  stupidly  and  super¬ 
ficially  taken  the  first  two  words  only,  and  worshiped  them  as 
God,  without  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  at  all; 
w'hereas  the  last  two  words,  ‘True  Ruler/  are  the  important 
ones,  indicating  whom  to  worship.  We  come  to  tell  you  about 
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him.”  Another  interesting  thing  about  tins  worship  of  the 
tablet  of  heaven  and  earth  is,  that  tablets  of  half  a  century  ago 
have  the  words  “  True  Lord  Ruler,”  omitting  the  word 
“  Lord  ”  to  avoid  the  suggestion  of  the  Catholic  term  for  God, 
Heaven’s  Lord. 

The  worship  of  heaven  by  the  emperor  on  the  second  day  of 
the  year  is  as  impressive  and  pure  a  w’orship  as  can  be  imag¬ 
ined.  He  has  to  spend  two  or  three  days  in  purification,  fast¬ 
ing,  prayer,  and  all-night  vigil,  in  preparation  at  the  altar  of 
heaven,  where  a  mat  shed  is  erected.  The  altar  is  in  a  circu¬ 
lar  enclosure,  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall.  Inside  this  outer  wall  are  a  half  dozen  rows  of  cedar- 
trees,  then  an  open  space,  which  proved  in  1900  large  enough 
for  the  drilling  of  many  British  regiments,  then  there  is  a  cen¬ 
tral  grove  of  solemn  cedars,  and  in  its  heart  is  the  circular 
altar,  of  pure  white  marble,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  in  the  form  of  three  terraces,  with  three  staircases  on 
four  sides  leading  to  the  top;  carved  marble  balustrades  bor¬ 
der  the  edge  of  each  terrace.  The  top,  about  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  is  paved  in  white  marble  stones  cut  geometrically 
accurate,  with  a  round  stone,  some  six  feet  across,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  three  stones  around  that,  the  next  concentric  circle  of 
nine  paving-stones,  the  next  of  twenty-seven,  and  so  on,  in 
multiples  of  three,  to  the  lowest  terrace.  That  central  stone 
is  the  center  of  the  universe,  under  the  center  of  heaven ;  and 
there,  at  sunrise,  after  the  night  of  vigil  under  the  stars, 
the  emperor  alone,  representing  all  peoples,  prostrates  himself 
to  Heaven.  A  bullock  is  burnt  in  an  iron  crate  at  one  side  as 
a  sacrifice.  The  emperor  also  worships  for  the  people,  at  tem¬ 
ples  of  agriculture,  earth,  moon,  sun,  and  rain  god,  at  special 
seasons.  When  a  person  is  mortally  sick,  he  is  dressed  in  his 
burial  robes,  taken  off  the  family  bed,  and  laid  out  on  a  board, 
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beside  his  coffini,  if  that  has  been  provided.  I  have  not  heard 
this  explained. 

At  death  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  go  through  a  great 
variety  of  performances,  and  have  as  many  priests  as  they  can 
afford,  to  perform  rites  too  complex  for  me  to  attempt  to  un¬ 
ravel.  The  members  of  the  family  of  a  higher  generation  than 
the  dead  do  not  wear  mourning,  and  a  husband  will  not  mourn 
for  a  wife.  But  the  members  of  a  lower  generation  wear 
mourning  in  varying  degrees  from  a  full  suit  of  white,  includ¬ 
ing  cap  and  shoes  worn  by  the  son  to  only  a  white  girdle.  The 
different  white  garments  may  be  laid  off  after  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  days,  but  a  son  must  wear  a  white  thread  braided  into 
his  queue  for  three  years  (  ?),  and  white  shoes  for  a  less  time. 
He  must  not  shave,  either,  for  one  hundred  days  after  the 
death.  Loud  wailing  is  indulged  in  during  the  performance 
of  funeral  rites,  and  at  the  grave  while  the  coffin  is  being  cov¬ 
ered.  Three  days  after  death  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  return 
to  visit  its  former  home,  just  as  a  bride  visits  her  father’s 
house  three  days  after  the  wedding.  The  coffin  is  uncovered, 
the  doors  and  windows  are  opened,  food  and  drink  are  placed 
before  the  coffin,  for  the  use  of  the  spirit.  The  priests  attend¬ 
ing  on  this  third-day  ceremony  offer  incantations  to  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  deity  or  “  angel  who  receives  and  leads  away.”  This  is 
probably  to  insure  the  soul’s  going  away  again,  and  not  haunt¬ 
ing  the  house.  The  writer  has  a  fine  carving  in  fragrant  wood 
of  this  receiving  angel.  It  is  a  human  figure,  nine  inches  high, 
with  a  fine  benevolent  face,  clothed  in  gracefully  flowing  gar¬ 
ments,  standing  on  the  clouds,  and  carrying  the  sun  in  one 
hand  and  the  moon  in  the  other. 

The  soul  is  thought  to  return  every  seventh  day  after  the 
third  day  for  seven  weeks,  and  the  friends  go  to  the  grave  to 
offer  food  and  wail  on  all  those  seven  occasions,  just  as  certain 
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tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians  do.  The  place  of  abode 
of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  is  spoken  of  as  the  shady  place,  and 
heaven  and  hell  are  variously  located  by  different  sects.  Some¬ 
times  a  spirit  haunts  a  house  or  spot  of  ground.  In  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  compound  in  the  city  of  T’ung  Chou  there  was, 
until  destroyed  by  the  “  Boxers,”  a  very  ancient  hollow  locust- 
tree,  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  but  just  a  shell,  and  only 
fifteen  feet  high.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  deed  that  the  miss¬ 
ionaries  were  never  to  destroy  that  tree,  because  it  was  the 
abode  of  an  ancestor  of  the  former  owner.  The  purchase  price 
was  small,  because  of  the  place  being  haunted. 

The  burial  is  in  the  earth  with  a  high  conical  mound  for 
ordinary  people;  but  the  Mohammedans  use  a  terraced  square 
mound;  and  the  Buddhist  priests  are  buried  in  the  position  of 
the  seated  meditating  Buddha,  the  mound  being  an  urn-shaped 
brick  structure. 

The  classics  indicate  that  in  ancient  times  the  various  uten¬ 
sils,  horses,  dogs,  slaves,  etc.,  of  which  the  deceased  was  fond, 
were  buried  with  him.  Ancient  graves  are  the  source  of  most 
of  the  ancient  Chinese  coins  now  in  the  hands  of  numismatists. 
The  practical  Chinese  has  found  a  way  to  avoid  this  waste  of 
life  and  treasure.  He  makes  cheap  imitations  of  tables,  chairs, 
horses,  slaves,  food,  and  money,  with  a  framework  of  Barba- 
does  millet  stalks,  on  which  paper  is  stretched  and  painted. 
These  imitations  are  burned  at  the  grave,  and  the  fiction  is 
that  they  become  spirits,  or  of  such  a  nature  that  the  spirits 
can  use  them. 

This,  like  all  the  ancestor  worship,  is  evidence  of  a  strong 
belief  in  an  after  life.  Among  other  proofs  are  the  following: 
Men,  and  especially  women,  who  have  suffered  much  and 
have  no  power  to  get  revenge  in  this  life,  often  commit  sui¬ 
cide  at  the  door  of  their  enemy,  or  a  daughter-in-law,  in  the 
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room  of  her  mother-in-law.  One  explanation  is  that  they  hope 
to  haunt  the  enemy  and  bring  trouble  to  him.  Just  before 
committing  suicide,  they  often  make  the  threat,  “  I’ll  haunt  you 
all  your  days.”  This  would  indicate  a  belief  that  spirits  of 
the  departed  are  more  powerful  than  men  in  the  flesh.  An¬ 
other  explanation  is  that  they  die  to  save  their  face,  i.  e.  pre¬ 
serve  their  own  self-respect  and  the  approval  of  bystanders. 
This  would  still  indicate  a  future  state  in  which  these  things 
are  of  value.  A  third  explanation  is  often  true,  and  has  no 
implication  of  belief  in  a  future  life,  unless  the  supposition  is 
that  revenge  will  be  sweet  even  after  death.  That  is  the  fact 
that  death  will  plunge  the  enemy  into  a  sea  of  troubles,  of  end¬ 
less  litigation,  or  endless  debt  incurred  to  provide  a  proper 
funeral,  for  the  deceased’s  relatives  will  demand  an  expensive 
funeral,  in  atonement  for  having  “  persecuted  the  person  to 
death,”  as  the  phrase  is.  This  is  the  common  revenge  of  a 
daughter-in-law,  and,  if  she  has  strong  relatives,  her  only 
resource  to  escape  persecution  will  be  to  threaten  suicide. 

The  practice  of  giving  posthumous  honors  and  titles  to  wor¬ 
thy  dead,  and  of  punishing  criminals  by  tearing  up  the  graves 
of  their  ancestors,  may  imply  a  belief  that  it  will  be  known  to 
the  spirits,  though  the  effect  on  the  living  may  be  an  adequate 
explanation. 

It  is  also  a  common  belief  that  every  one  must  be  tried  in  the 
court  of  Yen  Wang  (Rhadamanthus  of  the  Buddhists,  or  King 
of  Shades)  after  death,  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  But 
there  is  a  widespread  impression  that  good  deeds,  like  giving 
alms,  freeing  captive  birds  and  fishes,  will  be  laid  up  in  the 
records  to  offset  evil  deeds.  A  murderer  of  my  acquaintance 
has  been  for  eleven  years  in  a  sect  of  ritualists  who  abstain 
from  intoxicants,  opium,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  he  feels  that  he  has 
laid  up  merit  enough  to  cover  his  crime,  the  more  easily  done 
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because  it  was  committed  at  the  desire  of  a  friend.  This  friend, 
unable  to  get  vengeance,  gave  him  a  fine  knife,  with  the  sim¬ 
ple  remark,  that  “  Mr.  Chang  is  my  enemy.”  He  killed 
Mr.  Chang  forthwith,  and  three  different  officials  acquitted 
him,  on  the  ground  that  the  duties  of  friendship  demanded  the 
murder.  A  fourth  official  convicted  him,  but  he  drew  a  lucky 
number  in  the  lot  cast  for  the  pardon  of  a  certain  number 
of  criminals  at  the  Empress  Dowager’s  sixtieth  birthday,  ten 
years  ago.  So  now,  he  says  heaven  also  approves  him,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  mitigating  circumstances  of  duty  to  the  friend, 
and  the  accumulated  merit  of  his  temperate  life. 

It  is  common  for  wealthy  men  to  feed  the  poor  of  their  city 
in  winter,  and  give  clothing  at  certain  seasons  as  a  work  of 
merit.  Every  city  has  places  where  the  poor  may  get  relief, 
some  established  by  government,  some  by  private  philanthro¬ 
pists.  I  know  one  man  who  gives  the  total  profits  of  a  large 
business  to  this  work,  amounting  for  the  past  twenty  years  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  From  conversations  with  him, 
I  feel  that  he  takes  true  delight  in  the  work,  and  he  thinks  he 
has  no  evil  deed  for  which  to  atone.  His  money  came  by  in¬ 
heritance,  and  he  is  an  honest  man;  but  his  explanation  of  it 
all  is,  that  he  expects  the  merit  to  profit  him  in  the  after  life. 
He  feels  that  transmigration  may  be  true,  and  that,  if  it  is 
true,  he  will  surely  be  born  an  emperor,  or  richer  still,  next 
time. 

From  these  facts  of  (1)  ancestor  worship,  (2)  suicide,  (3) 
posthumous  honors  and  punishments,  (4)  laying  up  of  merit, 
and  (5)  belief  in  transmigration,  we  see  that  the  faith  in  a 
future  life  as  spirit,  in  many  cases,  as  man  or  animal  in  others, 
is  firm  and  widespread.  Yet  a  common  proverb  is,  “  Man’s  life 
is  a  candle  snuffed  out  at  death,”  and  with  the  masses  this 
materialistic  view  that  death  ends  all  is  far  more  potent  in  re- 
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ducing  men  to  the  level  of  beasts  than  any  appeal  of  a  prob¬ 
lematical  future  life. 

Where  I  have  used  the  word  “  worship  ”  it  usually  means 
prostration  and  kotow  after  having  lighted  incense  sticks,  in 
the  urn  before  the  tablet,  idol,  grave,  or  coffin,  as  the  case  mav 
be.  The  incense  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice  or  offering,  as 
it  is  supposed  to  be  pleasantly  fragrant  to  the  spirit.  Dishes 
with  wine,  fruit,  grain,  cakes,  etc.,  are  given  to  various  spirits 
to  please  their  palates,  or  supply  them  with  necessary  nutrition. 

I  have  gathered  the  following  reasons  for  offering  sacrifices, 
though  not  more  than  one  or  two  would  be  true  in  any  one 
case : — 

1.  One  of  the  most  common  ideas  is  that  when  misfortune 
has  overtaken  the  man,  it  is  because  some  spirit  is  offended, 
perhaps  by  his  neglect  of  the  sacrifices.  He  hastens  to  placate 
the  deity,  so  that  he  may  have  good  fortune  again.  Probably 
the  commonest  thought  in  their  worship  is  to  get  the  general 
good-will  of  the  spirits,  so  as  to  avoid  misfortune  and  have 
good  luck  for  my  unintentional  offense. 

2.  The  sacrifice  often  stands  for  emphasis  on  a  special  re¬ 
quest,  as  for  children,  or  for  healing. 

3.  Less  frequently  it  will  be  offered  in  thanksgiving  for 
answer  to  prayer. 

4.  Pilgrims  often  say  they  are  in  search  of  peace,  usually 
meaning  comfort  in  outward  circumstances,  but  often  mean¬ 
ing  peace  of  mind.  It  is  the  testimony  of  many  Christians, 
that  the  more  gods  they  worshiped,  the  less  peace  they  had, 
i.e.,  the  more  anxious  they  became  lest  they  had,  after  all, 
omitted  the  true  god.  And  then  they  say  they  finally  become 
indifferent,  and  worship  any  god  that  is  recommended,  or  any 
that  others  are  worshiping  out  of  deference  merely  to  their 
neighbor’s  opinions.  Then,  when  they  get  the  convincing 
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proofs  of  the  one  true  God,  their  old  eagerness  returns,  and 
also  true  peace  of  mind  with  it. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  they  never  worship  the  one  god  to 
whom  they  instinctively  appeal  in  trouble.  That  is  “  Old  Mr. 
Heaven,”  who  controls  wind  and  rain.  Some  say  he  is  the 
blue  sky,  others  say  he  is  the  sun,  others  that  he  is  the  one 
true  God,  but  not  the  “  Heaven  ”  referred  to  above. 

Should  any  one  wonder  that,  in  a  nation  of  Buddhists, 
Buddha  himself  is  not  included  among  the  popular  gods,  let 
him  remember  that  Buddha  has  come  to  be  a  generic  term  for 
god,  and  is  applied  to  any  god,  and  also  to  the  Empress  Dow¬ 
ager,  in  common  speech.  When  the  founder  of  Buddhism  is 
indicated,  his  name,  Gautama,  is  always  preferred. 

I  referred  above  to  answers  to  prayer.  Prayer  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  utterance  to  God,  I  have  never  heard  of  among  heathen 
Chinese.  To  pray  for  rain  seems  to  be  simply  to  offer  gifts 
to  the  dragon  god.  To  pray  for  a  child  is  simply  to  burn  in¬ 
cense,  etc.,  at  the  temple  of  the  goddess  who  gives  children. 
There  are  many  who  have  no  idea  what  the  words  for  “  pray  ” 
mean.  Educated  Chinese  know  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
not  from  experience,  but  from  the  references  in  the  classics 
to  prayers  of  confession,  self- justification,  for  mercy,  and  for 
remission  of  penalties  in  the  form  of  great  natural  calamities, 
which  occur  in  the  book  of  history.  Probably  the  emperor 
prays,  but  his  subjects  rarely  do. 

Just  as  many  do  not  understand  the  word  for  prayer,  so 
many  do  not  understand  that  for  God,  and  in  no  case  is  it  safe 
to  assume  that  the  Chinese  mind  has  the  same  idea  as  the 
speaker.  The  “  term  question  ”  is  sufficient  for  an  extended 
essay,  and  I  can  only  touch  on  it.  It  was  a  question  in  bitter 
debate  among  the  earlier  missionaries  as  they  felt  it  to  be  vital ; 
Isaiah  xlii.  8  was  quoted  as  proof  of  it. 

Vol.  LXIII.  No.  249.  8 
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The  question  is  which  to  choose  of  three  classes  of  names 

1.  A  few  missionaries  stood  for  the  transliteration  of  all  the 
Christian  names  for  God,  as  Jeh  Ho  Hua  for  Jehovah,  and  this 
is  used  in  the  translations  of  the  Bible.  But,  aside  from  this 
Jewish  name,  transliteration  is  not  used  for  other  designations 
of  God,  excepting,  of  course,  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  A  large  number  advocate  the  use  of  the  word  shen, 
which  is  exactly  equivalent  to  Greek  ^e'o?,  Latin  dens,  etc. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  and  some  others  have  their 
Bibles  printed  with  this  term  and  the  word  ling  for  spirit. 
The  main  difficulty  with  this  word  shen  is  that  most  men,  on 
hearing  it,  would  understand  “  animal  spirits,”  or  the  soul  of 
man  either  before  or  after  death  of  the  body.  In  literature  it 
is,  however,  the  generic  word  for  god,  and  the  one  God  can 
be  designated  by  it  only  by  adding  the  adjective  “  true  ”  or 
“  the  only,”  etc.  And  then  a  great  deal  of  explanation  is  need¬ 
ed  to  tell  why  we  consider  the  idols  false.  We  use  the  word 
constantly,  however,  in  making  these  distinctions  of  true 
and  false  gods. 

The  largest  number  of  missionaries  advocate  the  use  of  the 
Chinese  name  for  the  supreme  god  worshiped  by  the  emperor, 
namely  “  Shang  Ti,”  meaning  “  Supreme  Ruler,”  and  used  as 
an  equivalent  of  Heaven  in  a  personal  sense.  In  the  classics 
the  word  “  heaven  ”  is  not  used  consistently,  though  often,  in 
the  sense  of  a  person,  but  Shang  Ti  is  so  used,  generally.  This 
word  gives  to  the  average  mind,  and  especially  to  the  reading 
man,  the  nearest  approximation  to  our  idea  of  God  as  Supreme 
Ruler,  but  it  is  very  inadequate  to  convey  our  conception  of 
God.  About  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  missionaries  use  it. 
This  term  and  shen  belong  to  the  class  called  native,  or  ready¬ 
made,  terms.  The  Bibles  printed  with  the  term  Shang  Ti  use 
the  word  shai  for  spirit,  and  so  confusion  arises,  for  the  Lon- 
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don  Missionary  Society’s  Bibles  have  shen  for  God.  The  ob¬ 
jection  made  to  the  term  Shang  Ti  is,  that  it  is  one  of  many 
heathen  gods,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  temple  in  Peking 
with  his  image,  and  Isaiah  xlii.  8  is  quoted  against  it. 

3.  There  is  a  third  class  of  names  supported  by  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  minority  of  missionaries,  jx^rhaps  ten  per  cent.  These 
are  our  American  Board  missionaries  and  the  American  Meth¬ 
odists,  principally.  This  class  of  terms  is  a  translation  into 
Chinese  of  the  ideas  represented  in  our  Christian  terms.  The 
common  term  would  be  Tien  Chu,  or  Heaven’s  Lord,  with  the 
London  Missionary  Society’s  term  ling,  for  spirit. 

One  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  Chinese  mind  puts  the 
word  “  Lord  ”  in  apposition  to  Heaven,  making  it  “  Heaven, 
i.e.  Lord,”  and  then  we  have  again  a  native  term,  which  we 
were  trying  to  avoid.  Another  objection  is,  that  it  is  the  Cath¬ 
olic  term,  and  we  Protestants  are  seeking  to  avoid  all  sem¬ 
blance  of  connection  with  the  Catholics,  on  account  of  their 
political  aspirations.  It  was  the  pope’s  insistence  on  this  term 
against  the  wish  of  Emperor  K’ang  Hsi  (1662  a.d.)  that  pre¬ 
vented  Catholicism  from  becoming  the  state  religion  of  China, 
and  resulted  in  its  persecution  by  the  government. 

Both  these  difficulties  have  been  avoided  by  the  suggestion 
of  Shang  Chu,  or  Supreme  Lord.  No  Bible  has  ever  been 
printed  with  this  term,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  becomes 
widely  used,  as  Shang  Ti  has  already  such  a  majority  of  users. 
A  compromise  is  being  pushed  now  to  take  this  most  popular 
term  Shang  Ti,  for  God,  and  the  term  used  by  the  minority 
for  spirit,  namely,  ling.  This  would  avoid  much  confusion, 
and  will  take  place  easily  as  the  older  missionaries,  who  exper¬ 
ienced  the  heat  of  the  discussion,  pass  away.  Whatever  word 
is  used,  it  must  be  explained  repeatedly  before  it  conveys  our 
full  meaning. 
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It  is  a  little  surprising  to  learn  that  the  Indians  after  con¬ 
version  to  Christianity  still  cling  to  many  harmless  supersti¬ 
tions.  That  is  not  at  all  the  case  with  the  Chinese  Christians, 
for  they  seem  to  have  a  keen  instinct  that  tells  them  what  is 
“  empty  and  false,”  and  they  give  up  most  of  their  vain  customs 
as  soon  as  they  accept  the  one  true  God.  Christianity  seems  to 
give  them  an  orderly  scheme  of  the  universe  by  which  they  test 
all  their  old  notions.  They  are  even  inclined  to  leave  the  old 
life  so  completely  as  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  discarding  proper 
social  forms.  A  few  have  been  known  to  refuse  to  kneel  to 
an  official  when  giving  testimony  in  court,  saying,  “  I  kneel 
only  to  God.”  They  were  easily  taught,  however,  that  kneel¬ 
ing  to  the  magistrate  is  not  an  act  of  worship,  but  only  a 
token  of  proper  respect.  They  feel  the  insincerity  under  the 
old  forms  of  expressing  filial  piety,  and  are  apt  to  give  them 
up,  especially  the  kotow  to  parents.  We  need  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  is  permissible  in  etiquette  among  Chris¬ 
tians.  Possibly  the  explanation  of  this  difference  between 
Chinese  and  Indian  Christians  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  Indian 
is  of  simple,  childlike  mind,  untutored,  while  the  Chinese  has 
the  inheritance  of  ages  of  philosophical  thinking,  and  reasons 
instinctively  on  these  subjects.  We  do  not  need  at  all  to  com¬ 
bat  their  old  superstitions  one  by  one,  but  give  first  a  true 
account  of  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all.  Then  the  dark¬ 
ness  or  superstition  flees  before  the  light.  This  illustrates 
that  most  happy  phrase  of  a  missionary  to  the  Mandans,  Mr. 
Hall,  “  We  first  give,  then  take.”  I  believe  it  is  a  fundamental 
and  vital  principle  in  missionary  work. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  approve,  too,  of  his  respect  for 
the  religious  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  heathen.  It  is  easy 
but  unwise  to  ridicule  them.  They  will  often  join  in  the  laugh, 
but  doubtless  their  hearts  feel  the  wound,  and  we  lose  the  hold 
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on  them  we  want  to  have.  To  ridicule  or  declare  false  the 
real  ethical  teachings  of  Confucius  would  be  suicidal  folly.  It 
is  easy,  however,  to  show  how  incomplete  his  system  is  in  omit¬ 
ting  the  fundamental  relation  of  man  to  God,  however  perfect 
it  may  be  in  explaining  the  duties  of  man  to  man.  Even  here 
it  is  possible  to  pick  flaws  on  Confucius’  own  authority,  and  to 
show  how  his  teaching  and  example  have  led  to  corruption  in 
politics,  insincerity  in  word  and  deed,  a  low  position  for  wo¬ 
man,  and  lack  of  progress  in  civilization.  It  is  easier  still  to 
point  out  how  the  nation  has  failed  utterly  to  practice  the  good 
in  his  teaching.  Christianity  comes  to  supplement  him  by  tell¬ 
ing  of  God  and  the  future  life,  it  corrects  his  errors,  and,  above 
all,  supplies  a  motive  potent  to  produce  right  living.  While 
Chinese  religion  has  not  produced  an  obscene  phrase  in  its 
sacred  books  (Buddhist  books  are  in  an  unknown  tongue,  be 
it  remembered),  while  it  has  not  led  to  revolting  rites  and 
crimes  as  in  India,  it  has  failed  to  check  the  lower  passions  of 
men,  and  Chinese  society  does  illustrate  to  some  degree  the 
terrible  passage  in  Romans  i.  describing  the  result  of  idolatry. 

As  for  the  bearing  of  the  Chinese  religion  on  the  subject  of 
the  origin  of  religion,  it  gives  innumerable  instances  of  the 
degeneration  of  pure  forms  of  worship,  as  I  have  shown.  The 
Sinologues  differ  as  to  whether  the  religion  of  the  classics  was 
monotheism  or  henotheism  or  polytheism.  It  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted,  however,  that  the  earliest  literature  shows  evidence  of 
higher  ideas  of  the  Supreme  God,  and  purer  forms  of  worship, 
than  does  the  later  literature.  Yet  this  must  be  said :  the  an¬ 
cient  literature  does  not  mirror  the  religion  of  the  people,  but 
only  of  the  kings,  and  the  king’s  worship  of  heaven  now  is  still 
a  very  pure  worship.  But,  alas,  the  king  has  adopted  polythe¬ 
ism  and  magic,  evidence  of  degeneracy,  with  no  hope  of 
evolving  monotheism,  aside  from  the  aid  of  Christianity. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  WALTER  E.  C.  WRIGHT,  D.l). 

Genuine  democracy  is  of  slow  growth.  The  mushroom 
variety  that  springs  up  in  a  night  perishes  as  suddenly,  and 
gives  place  to  the  absolutism  of  a  Venetian  aristocracy  or  a 
Napoleonic  autocrat.  When  a  people  angered  by  long  oppres¬ 
sion  and  smiarting  with  personal  sufferings  rise  up  to  demand 
their  rights  without  giving  any  attention  to  their  duties,  it  is 
a  manifestation  of  spurious  democracy.  Oppression  by  the 
multitude  soon  becomes  more  intolerable  and  destructive  than 
oppression  by  an  autocrat,  and  a  swift  reaction  follows.  True 
democracy  is  possible  only  when  there  is  quite  as  much  thought 
about  the  rights  of  others  as  about  one’s  own,  when  duties  are 
made  more  prominent  than  rights.  True  democracy,  in  its 
recognition  of  men  not  according  to  their  adventitious  condi¬ 
tions  but  for  themselves,  is  simply  a  realization  of  the  golden 
rule.  “  The  democracy  of  Christianity  ”  is  not  merely  a  sound¬ 
ing  phrase :  it  expresses  the  central  relation  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  to  the  perfected  social  order. 

The  cry  for  liberty  may  indicate  only  a  wish  to  be  free  from 
responsibility,  a  desire  to  exchange  orderly  regard  to  one's 
obligations  for  unrestrained  license.  Clamor  about  equality 
mlay  be  as  full  of  iniquity  as  the  promise  of  the  old  farmer  to 
arbitrate  impartially  between  two  neighbors  because  he  “  hat¬ 
ed  them  both  alike.”  Liberty  and  equality  of  such  sort  will 
never  lead  to  fraternity.  Because  so-called  democratic  move- 
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inients  have  too  often  been  lacking  in  the  Christian  element  ot 
love,  they  have  disappointed  the  hopes  of  men,  and  have 
failed  to  regenerate  the  world. 

It  is  a  mistaken  pessimism  that  infers  from  such  disappoint¬ 
ments  that  democracy  is  an  iridescent  dream.  History  has 
not  been  an  aimless  repetition  of  despotism  following  anarchy. 
Though  sweeping  back  and  forth  with  many  a  curve,  like  a 
meandering  river,  history  shows  a  constant  movement  toward 
the  ocean  of  universal  brotherhood. 

It  is  easy  to  make  an  appalling  catalogue  of  wrongs  and 
oppressions  that  still  survive  in  the  parts  of  the  world  that  arc 
grouped  under  the  name  Christendom.  How  tardy  has  been 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in  Russia !  Whether 
this  late  recognition  means  much  or  little,  we  are  not  yet  sure. 
There  are  other  parts  of  the  continent  where  political  liberty 
is  far  from  complete.  Where  the  political  freedom  is  largest, 
there  may  still  be  great  inequality  of  social  treatment.  There 
may  also  be  industrial  conditions  that  mlake  the  lot  of  thoii- 
sands  little  better  than  bondage.  Every  exclusion  of  men  from 
a  share  of  life’s  opportunities,  every  taking  of  unjust  gain, 
IS  a  sin  against  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  Whether  it  be  ex¬ 
ploiting  uncivilized  colonies  for  exorbitant  revenue,  or  hold¬ 
ing  the  ignorant  in  peonage  on  cotton  plantations,  or  getting 
rich  at  the  expense  of  the  life-blood  of  helpless  immigrants 
in  city  sweat-shops,  every  offense  against  the  golden  rule  is 
an  assault  on  genuine  democracy.  The  poorer  the  victim  of 
injustice,  the  more  heinous  is  the  assault.  A  fraud  against 
an  equal  may  be  only  fraud.  When  committed  against  the 
helplessly  weaker,  it  shows  also  the  spirit  of  caste,  which  is 
the  deadly  foe  of  democracy. 

Genuine  democracy  demands  equal  treatment  of  all,  forbid'^ 
secret  favors  to  some  patrons  that  must  be  paid  for  by  the  rest. 
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bars  discriminations  to  rob  some  for  the  benefit  of  others.  With 
double  emphasis  it  bans  malfeasance  in  ofike,  whether  it  be 
in  a  business  position,  where  one  is  trusted  with  other  people’s 
funds,  or  in  a  political  office,  where  one  has  been  placed,  not 
to  serve  himself,  nor  his  family,  nor  his  district,  but  to  serve 
the  whole  public.  To  use  one’s  position  in  a  financial  institu¬ 
tion  to  provide  fat  sinecures  for  one’s  sons  and  nephews,  or  to 
employ  political  influence  to  fill  one’s  purse  with  unearned 
gains,  is  flat  treason  against  democracy.  When  such  ends 
are  accomplished  by  the  acts  of  the  demagogue  in  the  name  of 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  “  the  dear  people,”  the  treason  is 
doubly  odious.  It  is  betrayal  with  a  kiss. 

There  have  been  recently  so  many  exposures  of  fraud  in 
both  the  business  and  the  political  world  that  it  has  required 
only  a  few  months  to  make  the  word  “  graft  ”  generally  cur¬ 
rent  in  its  new  base  meaning.  Many  and  diverse  and  out¬ 
rageous  as  are  these  manifestations  of  wrong-doing,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hide  the  better  side  of  current  life. 
Tlie  daily  newspaper  is  not  a  mirror  of  life.  The  newspaper 
thrives  on  the  unusual  and  the  shocking.  A  tragedy  or  a 
crime  will  sell  ten  copies  where  a  deed  of  notable  kind¬ 
ness  will  sell  one,  and  the  statement  of  some  man’s  ordinary 
honesty  will  sell  none.  The  Catholic  bishop  spoke  with  penetra¬ 
tion  when  he  said  that  the  events  of  a  thousand  well-conducted 
convents  would  not  supply  a  column  of  “  new'S  ”  for  the 
daily  paper.  The  quiet  virtues  of  the  multitude  attract  so 
little  attention  that  it  has  been  truly  said,  “  Happy  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  no  history.”  The  biblical  book  of  Judges  leaves 
the  impression  of  rough  violence  and  brutal  crime  as  the  chief 
characteristic  of  Israel’s  life  after  Joshua.  The  book  of  Ruth 
corrects  that  impression  by  its  simple  story  of  affection  and 
faithfulness  in  lowly  life.  It  is  no  doubt  a  truer  picture  of  the 
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prevailing  spirit  of  the  period  than  is  given  in  the  closing 
chapters  of  Judges. 

The  recent  uprising  of  the  people  to  overthrow  corrupt  rings 
to  which  they  had  long  been  in  subjection,  the  vigorous  move¬ 
ment  to  shake  out  trickery  and  pai;asitism  from  the  life  in¬ 
surance  companies,  the  rising  determination  to  find  a  way  to 
secure  equal  dealing  from  transportation  and  other  great  cor¬ 
porations,  are  conclusive  evidence  that  the  heart  of  society 
in  our  day  is  not  corrupt,  that  the  ideal  of  brotherhood,  with 
all  it  implies  both  of  rights  and  duties,  has  not  been  lost. 

Similar  reasons  for  hopefulness  can  be  found  in  other  quar¬ 
ters.  The  republican  form  of  government  in  France  has  long 
since  passed  its  majority,  and  to-day  looks  far  more  stable 
than  monarchy  in  somie  other  parts  of  Euroi>e.  More  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  form  of  democracy  is  the  spirit  of  the  people’s 
life.  Who  can  make  even  a  transient  stay  in  Paris  without  not¬ 
ing  the  many  parks  and  palaces,  once  devoted  to  royal  or  aris¬ 
tocratic  use,  now  open  to  the  common  people  and  freely  used 
by  them?  The  everyday  attire,  the  frequent  occupation  with 
some  simple  needlework,  the  unrestrained  children’s  voices, 
all  testify  to  a  large  element  of  genuine  democracy  in  the  life 
of  the  republic.  That  Belgium  has  a  king  with  little  enough 
regard  for  the  i>eople  of  the  Congo  State,  unhappily  left  to 
his  tender  mercies,  does  not  prevent  one’s  finding  in  Brussels 
much  the  same  democratic  atmosphere  as  in  Paris.  That 
Holland  has  a  queen  does  not  abate  the  constant  feeling  that 
one  is  there  in  the  land  of  liberty. 

On  passing  to  England  one  experiences  a  mingling  of  grat¬ 
ification  and  disappointment.  Englzfnd  has  long  been  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  recognition  of  equal  rights  before  the  law.  This 
is  a  large  part  of  true  dempcracy.  Where  England  is  back¬ 
ward  is  in  the  undue  emphasis  she  still  puts  on  the  rights  of 
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property.  Her  successful  industrial  and  commercial  energv 
has  naturally  been  accompanied  by  strenuous  views  of  owner¬ 
ship.  Yet  Englishmen  settling  in  New  Zealand  have  broken 
with  the  old  traditions,  and  have  greatly  restricted  individual 
property  rights,  especially  in  land.  In  England  itself  nothing 
calls  out  a  more  determined  approval  from  a  thoughtful  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  common  people  than  a  protest  against  permitting 
thousands  of  acres  of  productive  land  to  be  withdrawn  from 
agriculture  to  make  a  hunting-park  for  a  nobleman  or  a  mill¬ 
ionaire.  The  growing  spirit  of  democracy  is  sure  in  the  not 
distant  future  greatly  to  modify  the  English  land  tenure. 
There  are  many  indications  that  the  ownership  of  land  is  not 
considered  absolute.  From  time  immemorial  the  right  of  emi¬ 
nent  domain  has  sufficed  for  condemning  land  whenever  It 
was  needed  for  laying  out  a  new  street  or  widening  an  old  one. 
While  London  is  still  dotted  with  exclusive  parks,  fenced  with 
iron,  secured  with  locks,  and  shut  even  from  the  gaze  of  com¬ 
mon  people  by  thick  shrubbery,  not  a  few  such  parks  have 
already  abandoned  their  exclusiveness,,  and  are  now  thrown 
freely  open.  The  opinion  is  comm.on  that  many  mbre  of  these 
will  soon  be  popularized.  Some  times  this  will  be  done  by  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  present  owners,  mbved  to  it  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  spirit  of  democracy.  In  other  cases  it  will  be  done  by  mu¬ 
nicipal  purchase,  as  part  of  the  wise  movement  for  city  play¬ 
grounds,  that  has  already'’  wrought  such  changes  in  Boston 
and  New  York.  All  this  is  in  the  same  line  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  mien  of  great  wealth  who  are  devoting  their 
riches,  not  to  personal  show,  but  to  public  uses,  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  prevalence  of  the  feeling  that  he  who  devotes  no  part  of  his 
large  accumulations  to  the  general  good  shows  himself  so  base 
as  to  be  a  proper  object  of  contempt. 

Very  suggestive  of  the  pervading  spirit  of  deiuccracy  is 
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the  attitude  of  art  in  recent  times.  When  before  did  art  take 
themes  so  often  from  lowly  life?  The  painter  Millet  needed 
no  royal  trappings  for  his  canvas,  but  found  inspiration 
for  his  marvelous  genius  in  the  peasants  of  his  birthplace 
occupied  with  their  ordinary  toil.  Constantine  Meunier  of 
Brussels  has  been  inspired  in  the  same  way  by  coal-miners 
and  workers  in  iron  mills.  He  has  enriched  sculpture  with 
many  figures  setting  forth  the  fidelity,  the  courage,  and  the 
pathos  of  their  lives  of  toil  and  danger.  In  the  galleries  of 
Holland  no  modern  painter  holds  the  attention  more  effective¬ 
ly  than  Joseph  Israels.  He,  like  Meunier,  has  dignified  the 
life  of  the  common  toiler  and  the  poor.  Fishermen  and  their 
families,  farmi’  laborers,  even  rag-pickers,  are  not  beneath 
his  artistic  notice.  Into  the  sympathetic  delineation  of  the 
human  spirit  manifesting  its  unquenchable  nobility  in  sordid 
surroundings,  Israels  has  thrown  his  whole  soul.  Such  mani¬ 
festations  of  art  indicate  more  than  deliberate  effort  to  change 
the  aspect  of  society:  they  show  the  drift  of  the  time  toward 
an  all-embracing  human  sympathy,  which  is  true  democracy. 

The  same  increasing  regard  for  the  common  people  appears 
in  the  attitude  of  writers  on  economic  subjects.  The  econo¬ 
mists  are  turning  sociologists.  They  are  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  factory  working-people  as  well  as  with  the  increase 
of  factory  products.  When  they  speak  of  social  progress 
they  are  found  to  have  something  in  mind  far  higher  than  the 
multiplication  of  merchandise.  The  economists  were  once 
regarded  as  heartless  elaborators  of  the  “  dismal  science.”  To¬ 
day  they  care  more  for  human  character  and  human  comfort 
than  for  material  goods.  Recent  text-books  and  i>eriodical 
literature  are  full  of  the  evidence  of  this  attitude.  It  appears 
in  the  increased  weight  given  to  the  psychological  element 
in  value.  It  shows  itself  in  discussions  of  the  eight-hour  day 
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and  of  cooperation.  It  is  especially  manifested  in  the  respect' 
ful  consideration  given  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  labor- 
unions,  and  the  sober,  quiet  discussion  of  such  once  burning 
questions  as  progressive  taxation  and  land  tenure. 

None  of  these  things  indicate  the  approach  of  socialism. 
The  desire  to  sit  under  one’s  own  vine  can  never  be  driven 
out  of  human  nature.  Nothing  can  ever  be  devised  to  take 
the  place  of  ownership  as  an  incentive  to  industry,  skill,  and 
economy.  It  is  only  where  ownership  pushes  its  claims  sc 
far  as  to  smother  these  qualities  in  the  multitudes  by  closing 
their  avenues  to  ownership  that  society  will  rise  in  self-preser¬ 
vation  to  put  limits  to  the  power  of  ownership.  In  the  more 
advanced  countries  of  the  world  there  is  no  need  of  revolu¬ 
tion  to  make  society  genuinely  democratic.  The  steady  de¬ 
velopment  of  principles  already  incorporated  in  social  and 
civic  life,  the  slow  alteration  of  customs  to  meet  changing 
conditions,  will  in  most  lands  bring  in  the  desired  increase  of 
general  welfare.  The  only  peril  is  from  those  who  still  at¬ 
tempt  too  long  to  build  vain  dykes  against  the  current. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

CAUSES  AND  REASONS. 

by  ex-president  JOHN  BASCOM,  D.D.^  LL.D. 

A  STRIKING  thing  in  human  life  is  the  increasing  earnest7 
ness  with  which  mien  pursue  truth,  and  at  the  same  time 
their  increasing  doubt  concerning  it.  There  is  an  ebb  and  flow 
in  thought,  like  that  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  prevalence  of  any 
one  opinion  frequently  means  that  the  forces  which  sustain 
it  are  well-nigh  spent.  There  is  an  equilibrium  to  which  con¬ 
victions  are  constantly  returning;  yet  an  equilibrium  framed 
each  time  somewhat  differently,  and  sure  to  be  shortly  broken 
in  some  new  direction.  It  thus  becomes  wisdom  to  map  out 
the  current  opinions  of  our  own  period,  and  to  escape  thereby 
those  extreme  movements  which  leave  one  stranded  in  some 
shoal,  and  so  ready  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  depth  in  human 
knowledge,  no  solidity  in  human  experience.  It  is  our  present 
purpose  to  aid  sobriety  of  thought  by  tracing  anew  the  famil¬ 
iar  lines  of  demarcation  betw'een  causes  and  reasons,  which 
have  been  at  so  many  points  confused  and  effaced  by  current 
speculation. 

The  distinction  between  causes  and  reasons  arises  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  two  hemispheres  of  knowledge  which  forever 
lie  over  against  each  other,  and  neither  of  which,  in  its  union 
with  or  in  its  opposition  to  the  other,  can  be  over¬ 
looked  without  losing  the  center  of  knowledge,  and  breaking 
into  fragments  our  spiritual  life.  There  have  been  few  sys¬ 
tems  of  thought  so  barren  of  comprehension  as  monism,  a  la- 
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borious  putting  together,  in  phraseology,  of  conceptions  which 
forever  lie  apart  in  experience.  It  is  an  effort  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  by  revolving  one  hemisphere  till  it  slides  into  the 
other.  Much  of  this  formal  yet  empty  philosophy  has  arisen 
from  confusing  causes  and  reasons. 

Causes  are  the  connections  between  successive  physical 
events :  reasons  are  the  connections  between  successive  intellec¬ 
tual  states.  These  definitions,  while  sufficient  rightly  to  direct 
our  thoughts,  may  at  times  leave  the  mind  in  doubt,  because  of 
the  extended  interplay  of  material  and  intellectual  phenomena, 
due  to  our  physical  organization.  Causes  become  reasons 
at  a  second  remove,  and  reasons,  when  we  enter  on  action, 
complete  themselves  through  causes.  The  beauty  and  fertility 
of  a  country  may  give  a  reason  for  settling  in  it,  and  settle¬ 
ment  may  lead  to  labors  in  furtherance  of  this  beauty  and 
fertility.  Yet  conclusions  may  lie  in  the  mind  quite  apart  from 
surrounding  objects,  or  those  objects  may  expend  their  ener¬ 
gies  on  each  other  and  awaken  no  attention  in  the  mind.  The 
interlock,  when  it  arises,  may  give  blended  phenomena,  but 
does  not  alter  the  essential  character  of  its  two  terms.  Causes 
and  reasons  unite  in  a  life  which  is  neither  exclusively  physical 
nor  spiritual.  The  two  rails  of  a  railroad  do  not  lose  their 
separate  identity  by  becoming  one  track.  We  may  not  be 
always  able  to  analyze  out  the  physical  and  spiritual  elements 
in  our  feelings,  and  yet  the  distinction  will  at  times  be  beyond 
all  doubt.  The  weight  on  each  of  the  two  rails  may  not  be, 
at  any  one  moment,  equal  or  distinguishable,  yet  it  is  real. 

Causes  have  a  physical  basis ;  reasons,  an  intellectual  one. 
Causes  are  exactly  and  inevitably  followed  by  the  effects  appro¬ 
priate  to  them ;  reasons  nxay  not  pass  into  convictions,  nor  con¬ 
victions  into  actions,  through  inability,  indolence  or  indif¬ 
ference.  Their  efficiency  turns  on  the  character  of  the  mental 
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activity  assodated  with  them.  This  assertion  involves  the 
question  of  liberty,  but  may  also  be  looked  on  from  another 
point  of  view.  If  reasons,  as  a  kind  of  causes,  carry  with  them 
fixed  relations,  then  all  the  action  or  want  of  action  which 
attends  upon  them  is  equally  rational,  however  we  may  sj>eak 
of  it.  One  should  affirm  that  convictions  and  the  actions  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them  are  rational,  with  the  same  certainty  that  he 
affirms  that  all  physical  effects  have  sufficient  causes.  Such 
an  assertion  is  so  absurd  as  to  abolish  the  very  difference  un¬ 
der  consideration, — that  between  rational  and  irrational  belief. 
The  man  who  regards  an  opinion  as  rational  has  the  same 
ground  for  his  convictions  as  the  man  who  thinks  it  irrational ; 
both  are  obedient  to  sufficient  causes.  Rationality,  as  asso¬ 
ciated  with  reasons,  is  in  no  way  different  from  reality,  as  asso¬ 
ciated  with  causes.  I  have  stated  this  difficulty  more  than 
once,  but  no  more  frequently  than  its  character  demands.  We 
must  in  some  way  distinguish  between  reasons  and  causes,  or 
the  present  discussion  and  all  discussions  drop  to  the  ground. 

Reasons  involve  convictions,  understood  for  what  they  arc. 
Consciousness  accompanies  them,  the  mind  entertains  them, 
and  by  means  of  them  frames  its  intellectual  states.  The 
potency  of  the  mind  is  developed  out  of  this  power  of  thought 
— the  ability  to  push  at  pleasure  its  inquiries  in  various  direc¬ 
tions. 

Causes  are  never  comprehended.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen 
unite  to  make  water.  This  we  learn  from  observation;  but 
why  they  so  unite,  or  how  water  arises  as  the  product,  we  do 
not  know.  The  nature  of  elements  is  disclosed  to  us  by  results, 
not  by  insight.  Herein  lies  the  difference  between  induction 
and  deduction.  Induction  is  a  process  by  which  we  give 
exact  statement  of  our  experience,  frame  from  it  a  general 
rule,  and  lay  it  up  as  knowledge.  In  deduction,  we  analyze 
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the  convictions  present  to  the  mind  and  draw  from  them 
the  conclusions  contained  in  them.  Deduction  leads  us  from 
reason  to  reason.  We  lay  down  our  own  path.  Induction 
teaches  us  how  facts  are  actually  united  in  the  world  about  us. 

Socrates  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  one  whose  inquiries  were 
inductive.  The  exact  opposite  would  seem  to  be  true.  His 
process,  that  of  leading  the  mind,  point  by  point,  through  a  se¬ 
ries  of  questions,  was  not  inductive.  Physical  inquiries,  whose 
procedure  is  inductive,  were  distasteful  to  him.  He  regarded 
them  as  leading  to  frivolous  and  unprofitable  results,  as  per¬ 
taining  to  matter  which  the  gods  had  not  revealed  to  us.  This 
opinion,  in  his  time  and  from  his  point  of  view,  was  correct. 
Our  knowledge  of  physical  things  never  extends  to  their  real 
nature — and  men  had  not  yet  learned  the  wisdom  of  making 
physical  phenomena  the  subject  of  extended  and  careful  inves¬ 
tigation.  The  need  of  induction  was  not  felt  because  its  pur¬ 
pose  was  not  clearly  conceived.  Socrates  wished  to  push  in¬ 
quiries  which  led  to  convictions.  He  regarded  the  knowledge 
of  men  on  social,  political,  and  ethical  questions  as  confused 
and  contradictory.  It  had  been  acquired  in  an  accidental 
and  conventional  way  and  called  for  careful  reconstruction. 
This  inadequacy  and  discrepancy  of  current  opinions  was 
brought  out  by  a  series  of  questions,  and  men  were  led  to 
see  what  itemis  of  belief  were  fundamental,  and  what  items 
ntust  be  altered,  in  order  that  the  whole  structure  of  opin¬ 
ion  might  become  consistent  and  intelligible.  This  correction 
of  belief  was  a  deductive  process  in  which  the  mind  came  to 
see  the  several  bearings  of  statements  and  so  was  able  at  length 
to  harmonize  them.  Socrates,  as  an  ethical  thinker,  was  de¬ 
ductive  in  his  habits  of  mind,  and  interested  himself  in  making 
the  ethical  ideas  afloat  among  men  more  systematic  and  co¬ 
herent.  It  was  the  relations  of  ideas  that  occupied  him,  and 
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facts  were  considered  simply  as  giving  to  them  distinctness 
and  verification.  While  mathematical  processes  are  not  in¬ 
ductive,  and  call  for  no  proof  from  facts,  yet,  when  applied 
to  facts,  the  application  comes  under  the  correction  of  exper¬ 
ience.  The  prediction  of  an  eclipse  creates  a  lively  interest 
in  the  result;  but  if  there  is  a  failure  in  time,  it  is  ascribed 
to  some  error  in  the  calculation,  or  to  the  possible  presence  of 
some  element  not  considered.  No  doubt  attends  on  the  math¬ 
ematical  deductions. 

A  deductive  process  is  purely  rational,  one  of  reasons ; 
an  inductive  process  is  purely  empirical,  one  of  causes.  These 
causes  are  intelligible  and  interesting  to  us  because  they  lie 
in  constructive  relations  to  each  other,  and  because  they  give 
us  a  measure  of  our  power  in  handling  these  relations.  A 
search  into  causes  fascinates  us  because  it  imparts  far-reach¬ 
ing  knowledge,  workable  knowledge.  It  is  in  satisfaction 
also  of  reason  that  we  inquire  into  causes,  and  so  come  to 
know  the  make-up  of  the  world,  the  dependence  of  its  several 
parts,  and  the  manner  of  their  combination  in  one  whole. 
Causes,  like  those  which  give  position  to  stones  in  a  disorderly 
heap,  that  are  arranged  under  no  constructive  idea,  afford  no 
satisfaction,  and  are  not  made  an  object  of  pursuit.  Causes 
which  subserve  purposes,  and  can  be  made  the  means  to  far¬ 
ther  purposes,  alone  interest  us.  It  is  the  resolution  of  them 
into  reasons,  mental  connections,  that  makes  them  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  thought.  The  physical  world  is  one  of  varied,  mag¬ 
nificent,  and  serviceable  dependencies,  and  this  fact  renders 
the  causes  which  sustain  it  and  carry  it  forward,  matters  of  in¬ 
tense  interest.  If  a  grand  cathedral  were  to  collapse  at  once 
into  a  heap  of  rubbish,  this  blind  action  of  causes  would  open 
up  no  field  of  study.  If  elements,  in  their  interaction,  were  at 
cross-purposes,  we  should  find  as  little  in  them  to  engage  us 
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as  in  the  irregularities  of  an  arctic  ice-field.  It  is  the  combin¬ 
ing,  constructive  processes  of  mind,  struck  through  and 
thorough  with  deductions,  relations  which  support  each  other 
that  make  empirical  inquiry  a  revelation  and  a  train- 
ing-schook  Even  an  ice-floe  may  teach  us  something,  but  it 
does  it  by  disclosing  the  forces  in  orderly  operation  through 
a  wide  field.  If  v/e  could  conceive  of  a  machine  whose  manv 
wheels  revolved  in  no  relation  to  each  other  and  rendered  no 
service,  it  would  become  at  once  a  foolish  curiosity.  The 
purjxise  which  it  subserves  explains  a  machine  as  much  as  do 
the  mechanical  connections  of  its  parts  with  one  another.  We 
may  make  an  effort,  in  explaining  the  world,  to  get  rid  of  rea¬ 
sons,  inaptly  termed  final  causes,  but  we  seem  to  succeed  on¬ 
ly  because  they  are  so  constantly  and  inevitably  assumed,  that 
we  can  move  forward  without  drawing  attention  to  them. 
As  a  fact,  the  world  satisfies  the  mind  as  fully  in  its  construc¬ 
tive  relations  as  in  its  causal  connections.  It  is  these  rela¬ 
tions  that  uniformly  inspire  us  in  a  laborious  pursuit  of  the 
agents  by  which  the  marvelmis  work  is  done. 

The  fundamental  conception  in  causation,  that  of  uniform¬ 
ity,  is  a  rational  conviction,  and  not  the  product  of  experience. 
All  that  induction  can  tell  us  is  that  certain  effects  have  fol¬ 
lowed  certain  causes,  twice,  thrice,  as  many  times  as  we  have 
observed  them.  This  fact  says  nothing  to  us  about  cases 
which  have  not  yet  arisen.  It  is  our  sense  of  what  is  rational 
that  leads  us  to  exj>ect  uniformity  as  a  law.  Any  other  ex¬ 
pectation  would  carry  confusion  everywhere,  and  make  em¬ 
pirical  knowledge  impossible.  This  conclusion  of  uniform¬ 
ity  we  often  reach  when  our  opportunities  for  observation 
have  been  very  limited.  Having  one  fact  of  a  definite  kind, 
we  let  it  stand  for  a  million  similar  facts  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  There  is  a  physical  coherence  in  the  body  inducing 
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habit,  and  the  mental  coherence  in  thought  inducing  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Induction  has  its  logic,  but  the  canons  of  that  logic  are  de¬ 
ductive.  The  first  canon  is  given  by  Mill  in  this  form :  If  two 
or  more  instances  of  the  phenomena  under  investigation  have 
only  one  circumstance  in  common,  the  circumstance  in  which 
alone  all  the  instances  agree  is  the  cause  (or  effect)  of  the 
given  phenomena.  This  formula  is  not  established  by  induc¬ 
tion,  it  precedes  induction ;  it  is  a  self-evident  proix)sition 
which  lights  our  way  in  inquiry.  If  we  were  destitute  of  this 
and  similar  canons  we  should  be  left  groping  in  the  dark. 

Take  history,  such  a  history  as  that  of  Greece ;  we  cannot 
bring  it  into  the  field  of  knowledge  without  reasons  as  well  as 
causes.  The  character  of  the  Greeks,  their  love  of  city  life,  their 
forms  of  cultivation,  their  oligarchical  and  democratic  procliv¬ 
ities.  the  distinctive  training  of  each  city,  all  play  an  important 
part  in  race  development.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  greater 
folly  than  an  effort  to  work  out  history  without  developing  the 
reasons  operative  in  it,  as  well  as  the  causes  assigning  it  condi¬ 
tions.  Reasons  and  causes  are  in  constant  interaction  in  his¬ 
tory.  If  physical  conditiems  predetermine  history,  liistory 
begins  at  once  to  niodify  physical  conditions. 

Even  science,  when  it  has  to  do  with  any  extended  series 
of  events,  does  not  escape  reasons.  Take  such  an  inquiry  as 
that  into  the  glacial  period,  its  causes,  duration,  and  dates. 
We  have  no  way  of  restoring  the  facts.  Our  conjectures 
concerning  them  owe  their  weight  to  their  probability,  and 
probability  is  a  weighing  of  reasons.  Changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture  may  have  been  occasioned  by  astronomical  causes,  or  by  a 
readjustment  of  sea  and  land,  or  by  both.  Or  were  other 
causes  involved  in  these  changes?  The  simplest,  most 
rational,  theory  of  the  causes  at  work  is  the  one  which  will 
find  acceptance. 
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The  distinction  on  which  we  have  dwelt  between  reasons 
and  causes  is  so  ingrained  in  the  human  mind  that  it  is  not 
at  once  obvious  why  we  should  have  taken  the  labor  to  en¬ 
force  it.  We  have  now  endured  for  a  full  generation  an  em¬ 
pirical  philosophy  whose  effort  it  has  been  to  efface  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  to  render  mental  phenomena  in  terms  of  matter 
and  motion.  This  is  easily  done  in  fields  in  which  causes 
and  reasons  so  blend  with  each  other  as  to  make  the  terms 
of  expression  interchangeable.  When  the  consideration  is  of 
distinctively  mental  phenomena,  such  words  as  “  influence," 
“  persuasion,”  “  conclusion,”  may  be  made  to  take  on  a  phys¬ 
ical  color,  and  any  further  discussion  may  be  pushed  asid^ 
as  a  renewal  of  the  baffling  inquiry  into  the  freedom  of  the 
will.  When  the  idea  of  reason  is  brought  forward  under  the 
form  of  final  causes,  the  fitness  of  the  idea  is  flatly  denied. 
Spencer,  who  has  been  the  hierophant  of  empirical  philoso¬ 
phers,  slides  easily  along  on  suppositions  and  analyses  which 
imply  causes,  and,  with  his  unusual  explanatory  powers,  seems 
to  most  minds  to  bring  a  new  and  better  method  to  psycho¬ 
logical  investigation.  Few  philosophers  have  ever  led  dis¬ 
ciples  farther  with  less  knowledge  of  where  they  were  goinij 
than  has  Spencer.  This  philosophy  has  now  had  time  enougii 
to  show  its  quality,  and  we  are  prepared  to  see  something 
of  the  confusion  into  which  it  has  brought  us. 

The  first  instance  we  adduce  is  that  of  evolution.  The  no¬ 
tion  of  development  is  so  consonant  with  an  overruling  and 
guiding  thought,  so  measures  the  intelligibility  of  the  world 
and  our  ability  to  work  our  way  in  it,  that  it  rapidly  wins  its 
way  with  reflective  minds.  But  the  evolution  of  empirical  phi¬ 
losophy  is  a  totally  distinct  conception  from  development  in 
which  causes  and  reasons  are  in  perpetual  interplay.  The  two 
conceptions  are  to  be  kept  apart  if  we  are  not  to  fall  into 
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much  confusion  of  thought,  and  be  unwittingly  robbed  of 
spiritual  beliefs.  The  evolution  of  the  empiricist  is  a  strict 
sequence  of  causes,  and  allows  no  more  flexibility  of  results 
than  attends  on  the  striking  of  a  clock  once  wound  up.  The 
empiricist  assumes  the  clock  and  diligently  follows  it  as  it 
ticks  off  the  years  and  strikes  off  the  centuries.  The  philos¬ 
ophy  not  called  empirical,  though  grounded  in  human  exper¬ 
ience  as  men  have  lived  it  and  understood  it  and  enjoyed  it ; 
the  philosophy  that  regards  causes  as  perfectly  opaque  till 
made  translucent  and  transparent  by  the  disclosure  of  intel¬ 
lectual  insight,  looks  upon  development  as  a  wonderful  com¬ 
mingling  of  causes  and  reasons,  the  fact  giving  permanence 
and  visible  form  to  the  idea  which  accompanies  it,  and  the 
idea,  as  a  ruling  spiritual  factor,  unfolding  the  fact  into  a 
marvelous  universe  in  which  the  two  dwell  together  forever. 
The  word  “evolution”  is  the  fitting  term  for  the  first  philos¬ 
ophy;  the  word  “development”  for  the  second  philosophy. 
If  we  allow  the  two  conceptions  to  run  together,  the  barren, 
unworkable  notion  of  evolution  will  extinguish  much  of  the 
light  and  inspiration  so  native  to  the  idea  of  development. 

Evolution  is  not  merely  not  proved,  it  has  no  plausible  basis 
in  experience.  Grant  the  starting-point,  the  physical  elements 
which  make  up  the  world,  and  it  is  still  unable  to  surmount  its 
first  difficulty,  the  introduction  of  life;  nor  its  second  difficul¬ 
ty,  the  assumption  by  this  life  of  so  many  forms  related  to  each 
other,  not  merely  by  descent,  but  by  an  extended  and  syste¬ 
matic  adjustment  to  each  other  and  to  the  world.  Grant  the 
germs  of  life,  concede  constant  fortuitous  changes,  accept  the 
fact  that  those  forms  of  life  best  adapted  to  the  situation  will 
be  more  likely  to  survive  than  those  less  well  adapted,  and 
we  still  have  no  rational  explanation  of  the  world.  Fortuitous 
variation  is  absolutely  inexhaustible  in  the  direction  it  may 
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assume.  If  these  changes  have  no  specific  character,  no  defi¬ 
nite  direction,  no  harmonious  and  considerable  modifications 
natural  selection,  acting  on  such  a  multitudinous  mass  of 
slight  transformations,  will  have  no  power  to  distinguish  and 
combine  those  fitted  to  make  a  kingdom.  Insensible  and  in¬ 
significant  changes  are  an  impracticable  term  in  world-making. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  process,  and  we  can  get  no  reason 
out  of  it.  Natural  selection,  though  it  involves  a  rational 
relation,  does  not  suffice  to  help  us  through.  It  is  over¬ 
whelmed  and  lost  in  the  general  reign  of  accident.  One  bit 
of  fitness  cannot  hold  a  place  in  universal  unfitness.  The 
contention  is  left  to  go  on  forever.  The  reasonable  thing, 
ever  in  a  hopeless  minority,  cannot  beat  down  and  beat  back 
the  overwhelming  flow  of  accidents.  There  would  be  a  miss¬ 
ing  link  not  only  between  man  and  animals,  but  in  a  thousand 
other  relations.  It  is  not  rational  to  suppose  that  any 
length  of  time  would  help  the  world  through  the  confusion 
of  chance,  when  the  same  chance  stood  forever  ready  to  undo 
what  may  have  been  done.  There  must  be  some  guidance 
of  action  and  some  guarding  of  results,  or  a  systematic  prod¬ 
uct  can  never  emerge. 

If  one  wishes  to  see  how  much  futile  ingenuity  has  been 
expanded  on  this  process  of  evolution,  how  many  theories 
have  arisen,  how  incapable  they  are  of  reconciliation,  and  how 
inadequate  each  one  is  to  occupy  the  entire  field,  he  has  only  to 
refer  to  such  a  work  as  “Evolution  and  Adaptation,”  by  T. 
H.  Alorgan. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  these  theories  are  not  highly  instruc¬ 
tive,  that  they  do  not  often  touch  on  significant  facts ;  we  af¬ 
firm  that  they  are  constantly  assuming,  as  in  the  theory  of 
mutations — distinct  and  harmonious  modifications — elements 
not  covered  by  simple  causation  but  involving  specific  reasons. 
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The  controversy  between  the  two  philosophies  is  wrongly 
conceived.  It  docs  not  lie  between  strict  causation  on  tlie 
one  hand  and  capricious  reasons  on  the  other.  If  this  were 
our  dilemma,  we  should  do  well  to  accept  causes  and  make 
the  most  we  could  of  them.  It  is  a  feeling  of  this  kind  which 
seems  to  govern  the  empirical  school.  The  question  is  rather 
whether  the  world,  in  its  construction,  does  not  show  both 
elements,  causes  and  reasons,  plastic  facts  and  shaping  power. 
The  Divine  Reason  working  with  causes  is  expressed  in  them 
and  modified  by  them.  The  relation  is  not  a  nominal  but  a 
real  one.  Every  method,  every  process,  begins  at  once  to  put 
limitations  on  the  mind  which  employs  it.  The  method  and 
the  purpose  unite  to  define  results. 

Man  thinks  by  means  of  the  neural  connections  of  the  brain. 
We  may  say  that  these  connections  are  self-sustaining,  and 
control  thought ;  or  we  may  say  that  thought  makes  only  a 
formal  use  of  these  relations.  Neither  assertion  expresses  the 
truth.  The  brain  limits  thought,  and  thought  presses  the 
brain  into  its  service.  In  like  way  we  may  say  that  the  cau¬ 
sation  of  the  world  is  real  and  serves  to  instruct  and  guide 
us,  and  yet  affirm  that  it  is  constantly  transcended  by  the 
rational  elem.ent  which  permeates  and  directs  it.  This  inter¬ 
action  is  our  real  problem ;  one  neither  of  pure  causation  nor 
of  pure  reason.  The  world  is  neither  perfect  in  all  degrees 
nor  imperfect  in  all  degrees,  neither  flexible  nor  inflexible  at 
every  stage.  It  is  our  wisdom  freely  to  accept  the  facts  as 
they  ofTer  themselves. 

A  second  instance  of  a  similar  extreme  pushing  of  causes  ic 
inheritance.  We  have  here  to  do  with  commingled  physical  and 
intellectual  facts.  The  explanation  of  empiricism  becomes  in¬ 
adequate  and  fantastic,  and  this  in  the  degree  in  which  the 
phenomena  to  be  explained  are  spiritual.  The  empiricist. 
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with  his  rigid  notion  of  causation,  falls  at  once  into  the  snare 
of  deductive  reasoning,  lays  down  a  high,  a  priori  road,  and 
finds  himself  involved,  as  in  the  case  of  Weisinann,  in  a  battle 
of  the  most  speculative  form  of  dogma.  The  inductions  which 
are  possible  in  inheritance  are  relatively  few.  Causes  and 
effects  are  very  complex  and,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  our 
control.  The  empiricist,  instead  of  uniting  definite  causes 
with  definite  effects,  often  infers  his  causes  from  the  effects, 
and  then  expands  them  into  a  fugacious  theory.  Gemmules, 
physiological  units,  determinants,  are  not  known  facts:  they 
are  hypothetical  facts,  which  lie  entirely  beyond  observation 
and  are  taken  on  simply  as  explanatory  of  known  phenomena. 
Almost  any  result  can  be  disposed  of  in  this  method  with  no 
gain  of  knowledge  or  of  mastery.  Unknown  facts  of  inex¬ 
haustible  flexibility  are  held  in  reserve  as  a  means  of  disposing 
of  whatever  may  arise.  The  conception  is  made  equal  to 
the  task  assigned  it. 

Our  actual  experiences  receive  no  new  light.  Every  man 
of  talent  strains  his  inheritance,  and  every  man  of  genius 
transcends  it.  There  are  no  known  antecedents  to  expound 
him.  We  are  no  nearer  than  hitherto  to  the  interpretation 
of  unusual  powers.  If  this  is  true  of  men  of  genius,  it  must 
also  be  true,  in  a  less  conspicuous  way,  of  every  man.  There 
are  terms  in  each  person,  and  a  combination  of  terms,  that 
transcend  our  knowledge.  The  connection  of  the  mind  with 
the  body  is  such  that  physical  inheritance  goes  far  to  expound 
mental  inheritance,  but  there  arise  constant  distinctions  of 
character  in  reference  to  which  we  have  no  other  resource 
than  to  fall  back,  in  a  conjectural  way,  on  unlcnown  ancestors 
— unknown  at  least  in  reference  to  the  influence  attributed  to 
'  them.  Thus  our  theory  is  established  by  the  assumptions  of 
th.e  theory  itself. 
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Nor  does  this  ready  and  remote  reference  of  qualities  cor¬ 
respond  with  our  experience  in  inheritance.  Flowers  and 
fruits,  improved  varieties  in  domestic  animals,  are  secured 
with  no  reference  to  remote  ancestors,  but  by  a  successful 
handling  of  tendencies  close  at  hand.  Skill  here  means  quick¬ 
ness  of  observation.  A  cardinal  fact  in  our  experience  is  the 
pliancy  of  lives  as  immediate  products.  The  law  of  causation, 
whatever  it  is,  gives  plenty  of  room  for  fresh  modifications. 

When  we  come  to  man,  training  and  social  inheritance 
claim  a  large  share  in  results.  A  reaction  between  reasons 
and  causes  sets  in  which  prevents  the  undisputed  preponder¬ 
ance  of  either.  While  we  are  impressed  with  the  obstinate 
character  of  some  of  the  forces  with  which  we  are  dealing,  as 
if  they  had  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  we  are  also  impressed 
with  the  modifications  which  skill  and  patience  put  upon  them. 

The  facts  of  inheritance  still  wait  on  wide  observation,  an 
observation  that  is  neither  anticipated  nor  perverted  by  an 
hasty  application  of  a  doctrine  of  causation.  While  there  is 
a  connection  between  successive  generations  of  men  in  which 
causation  is  deeply  involved,  there  are  also  ethical  and  spir¬ 
itual  reasons  which  bear  upon  the  problem.  We  are  no  more 
in  a  world  of  inflexible  causes  than  we  are  in  one  of  for- 
tuitive  events. 

Tile  causal  conception  of  inheritance  not  only  leads  to  im¬ 
aginative  theories,  it  opens  the  way  to  fanciful  notions — an 
evil  which  it  started  in  controverting.  A  recent  voluminous 
author  regards  soul-stuff  as  exposed,  in  the  progress  of  events, 
to  a  constant  liability  of  loss.  The  soul-stuff  incident  to  any 
line  of  animal  life  that  ultimately  disappears  ceases  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  to  be  built  into  the  later  developments  of  human  life. 
“  ^luch  if  not  most  soul-stuff*  is  lost,  with  every  extinct  spe¬ 
cies  of  animal  life  a  soul  type  also  vanishes  irrecoverably  from 
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the  world,  and,  as  the  dead  far  outnnnibcr  the  living  varieties, 
the  great  body  of  soul  is  irrecoverable  by  physiologists.” 
Human  life,  therefore,  if  it  has  been  broadened  out  by  the  lives 
which  lie  behind  it,  has  also  been  narrowed  in  by  every  loss 
suffered  on  the  way.  Under  this  inference  the  world  ceases 
to  be  a  rational  product,  a  steady  moving  into  the  light,  and 
has  been  the  fruit  of  unmeasured  vicissitudes.  We  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  gotten  out  of 
the  scrape  as  well  as  we  have. 

We  may  regret  that  somie  animals  are  becoming  extinct, 
but  to  say  that  hunian  life  is  impoverished  by  all  expiring 
lines  of  development  is  much  like  saying  that  the  tree  is  robbed 
of  life  by  every  dead  leaf  or  twig  that  appears  upon  it.  Growth 
always  contemplates  the  falling  away  of  what  becomies  super¬ 
fluous.  We  have  no  occasion  to  regret  the  death  of  a  fool,  no 
matter  what  soul-stuff  he  may  have  contained.  Moreover 
this  conception  is  a  very  mixed  one,  even  on  the  basis  of  cau¬ 
sation.  Causes  are  not  lost,  they  simply  hold  on  in  their  eternal 
evolution.  The  point  of  remark  in  this  opinion  is  the  degree 
in  which  it  banishes  reason  from  th.e  world,  and  leaves  it  to  car¬ 
ry  or  miscarry  as  diverse  chances  befall  it. 

One  author,  Dr,  Lucas,  impressed  with  the  great  importance 
of  the  facts  not  covered  by  inheritance,  advanced  the  theory 
that  there  are  two  laws,  one  of  inheritance  and  one  of  spon¬ 
taneity.  To  this  law  of  spontaneity,  Ribot  justly  objects,  as 
virtually  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A  law  means  some  one 
form  of  regularity,  while  spontaneity  stands  for  constant  ir¬ 
regularity.  Ribot  would  rely  on  the  obscurity  of  the  causes 
involved  in  inheritance,  and  on  the  transformation  they  under¬ 
go,  to  cover  the  phenomena.  Drunken  parents,  for  example, 
may  give  rise,  in  their  posterity,  to  one  evil  or  to  another  evil 
in  different  cases.  The  sequence  is  not  a  fixed  one.  We  may 
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readily  accept  variety  in  unfavorable  results,  but  not  so  read¬ 
ily  in  favorable  ones.  Destructive  and  constructive  processes 
do  not  stand  on  the  same  easy  terms.  Alischief  enters  in  many 
forms,  while  good  comes  only  in  a  method  normal  to  it. 
The  gains  of  humanity  in  intellectual  and  ethical  power  must 
be  covered  by  some  correspondent  force  in  inheritance. 

That  which  makes  the  empiricist  so  unwilling  to  accept  any 
explanation  but  that  of  rigid  causation  is,  that  ever  other 
theory  seems  to  imply  arbitrary  intervention,  and  thus  to  brealr 
down  causation.  If  this  is  the  alternative  involved,  we  should 
feel  compelled  to  adopt  the  view  of  the  empiricist.  But  there 
is  another  explanation  open  to  us.  We  may  affirm  that  Wis¬ 
dom  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  world  in  its  origin  and  in  its  de¬ 
velopment,  as  the  idea  goes  with  the  language  which  expresses 
it.  Wisdom  is  not  bound  to  any  form  of  causation,  but  may 
incorporate  into  it  changes  normal  to  it.  Method  does  not 
preclude  modifications,  nor  a  machine  the  skill  requisite  to 
run  it.  Wisdom  is  not  constrained  by  the  plan  it  adopts,  but 
is  as  free  in  using  as  in  accepting  it.  It  is  only  bound  to  an 
orderly,  self-consistent  procedure. 

Facts  under  this  theory  are  not  capricious,  and  do  not  ex¬ 
clude  inquiry.  Each  change  is  involved  in  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  and  unites  itself  closely  to  them.  There  we  may  study 
and  understand  it  precisely  as  we  investigate  a  series  cf 
causes. 

Observe  the  difficulties  involved  in  rigid  causation.  We 
accept  causes  as  a  means  of  evading  fortuitous  events.  That 
is  we  deny  one  form  of  reason,  to  wit  intervention,  in  behalf 
of  another  form  of  reason,  to  wit  uniformity.  We  are  set¬ 
ting  aside  reason  in  favor  of  reason  when  we  seeni  to  be 
simply  following  causation. 

Rather  than  accept  Wisdom  as  constantly  present  in  the 
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world,  we  leave  causes  to  do  their  work  inadequately  and  ob¬ 
scurely  in  deference  to  an  idea  under  which  we  have  enthroned 
them.  We  assume  causes  not  indicated  rather  than  accept 
reasons  which  seem  to  be  plainly  involved  in  the  facts  before 
us.  This  we  do  in  furtherance  of  what?  Knowledge.  Thus 
we  start  out  with  a  predetermination  to  exclude  Wisdom 
from  a  world  so  saturated  with  it  that  we  find  evasion  difficult 
if  not  impossible. 

A  field  of  inquiry  which  has  especially  suffered  from  this 
extreme,  yet  false,  empiricism  has  been  sociology.  Sociology 
as  a  field  of  systematic  inquiry  is  new,  but  it  is  not  new  as 
knowledge.  The  energies  oi)erative  in  society  are  of  long  stand¬ 
ing,  are  very  varied  and  are  constantly  taking  on  new  forms. 
We  are  familiar  with  them,  and  what  now  engages  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  their  more  complete  and  harmonious  statement. 
Sociology,  like  Economics,  is  primarily  a  discussion  of  rea¬ 
sons  associated  with  causes,  and  is  extended  and  verified  by 
experience.  Induction  finds  little  play  in  it.  It  deals  with 
phenomena  which  may  be  disproportioned  and  conflicting,  but 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  known. 

A  sociologist  of  the  empirical  school  seems  haunted  with  the 
notion  of  something  to  be  discovered.  A  new  science  is  to 
be  unearthed,  like  a  mastodon  from  a  i>eat  bed.  He  searches 
far  and  near  for  self-acting  causes  which  govern  society,  and 
has  little  to  say  of  the  opinions  and  motives  which  attend  on 
its  development.  Society  stands  with  him  for  “an  equilibrium 
of  energies  between  the  group  and  its  environment,  between 
group  and  g^oup,  between  unequal  and  conflicting  elements 
within  the  group.”  He  strives  to  discover  social  facts  fol¬ 
lowed  by  reciprocal  facts  and  so  make  of  the  relations  a  uni¬ 
versal  law.  He  is  baffled  in  this  pursuit,  missing  any  instruc¬ 
tive  sequence  and  hitting  only  on  truisms ;  and  chiefly  be- 
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cause  the  motives  of  similar  lines  of  conduct  may  be  different, 
both  reasons  and  causes  being  held  in  a  changeable  interflow. 
Social  facts  often  bear  the  form  of  a  rational  sequence  and 
must  be  so  apprehended  and  presented. 

One  writing  on  sociology  is  spoken  of  as  not  dealing  with 
what  has  been,  or  what  is,  or  what  ought  to  be,  but  with  what 
tends  to  be.  Yet  what  ought  to  be  is  the  deepest  tendency 
of  social  events,  and  what  has  been  records  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  this  drift  of  the  stream  and  the  shores  which  hem  it  in. 
A  professor  of  Economics  in  a  distinguished  university  writes, 
“The  basis  of  economic  induction  must  henceforth  be,  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  hitherto,  quantitative  data,  amassed 
as  deliberatively  and  laboriously  as  chemical  and  physical 
data  are  collected  by  the  natural  scientist  in  his  laboratory.” 
Quite  akin  to  this  is  the  feeling  which  prompts  a  leading 
sociologist  to  congratulate  social  inquiry  on  the  extended  use 
of  statistics,  as  about  to  give  the  science,  by  the  introduction 
of  mathematics,  a  footing  in  the  field  of  prediction.  These 
views  overlook  the  fact  that  any  knowledge  which  rests  large¬ 
ly  for  support  on  reasons  cannot  be  reduced  to  exact  formu¬ 
lae.  This  process  strangles  the  movement.  Take  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  crime.  We  can  shape  no  definitions  of  crime  that 
make  the  figures  in  the  several  columns  equivalent  units. 
Every  crime  differs  from  every  other  in  its  antecedents,  mo¬ 
tives,  criminal  intent,  and  consequences.  What  we  need  <-o 
know,  and  all  we  can  know,  are  the  conditions  which  occasion 
crime.  The  moment  a  botanist  recognizes  the  species  to  which 
a  variant  specimen  belongs,  he  is  satisfied.  The  exact  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  modified  its  development  may  have  no  gen¬ 
eral  importance.  The  actuary  who  is  dealing  with  normal 
and  with  fortuitous  causes  may  be  able  to  predict  the  average 
length  of  life  associated  wdth  sim.ilar  circumstances,  but  he 
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gains  no  knowledge  of  hygiene.  This  demands  physiology, 
and  the  tracing  of  influences  within  the  circle  of  life. 

Physics  and  chemistry  are  greatly  aided  by  the  introduction 
of  mathematics,  because  in  these  departments  definite  and  iden¬ 
tical  units  can  be  established.  Statistics  have  their  value 
in  Sociology,  but  they  do  not  transform  it  into  a  science,  be¬ 
cause  the  things  enumerated  are  not  in  each  case  the  same. 
The  value  of  our  statistics  must  depend  on  the  wisdom  with 
which  we  handle  the  things  capable  of  comparison.  No 
steady  accumulation  of  facts  is  possible  in  Sociology  which, 
in  the  end,  will  exactly  define  and  measure  the  facts  under 
consideration.  An  extensive  inquiry  into  the  specific  form  of 
economic  and  social  facts,  and  a  laborious  transcription  of  the 
results,  will  lead  to  confusion  if  it  is  not  associated  with  guid¬ 
ing  ideas  derived  from  the  reasons  involved.  Having  these 
ideas,  we  have  no  occasion  to  go  beyond  the  demands  made  by 
them.  In  an  eflfort  to  distinguish  races — a  distinction  much 
more  definite  than  that  of  character  or  conduct  or  institutions 
— we  should  gain  nothing  by  an  exact  portrait  of  many  indi¬ 
viduals,  The  selection  and  determinajtion  of  ruling  trails 
would  still  remain  to  be  made  by  us.  There  is  as  miuch  skill 
shown  in  neglecting  immaterial  differences  and  immaterial 
agreements  as  in  deciding  on  significant  ones.  Indeed  the  two 
processes  are  inseparable.  He  alone  prospers  who  knows  whac 
to  omit.  The  act  of  raking  things  together,  though  we  call 
the  process  induction,  does  not  create  science. 

This  displacement  of  reasons  by  causes  is  not  confined  to 
any  class  of  inquiries.  It  appears  in  ethical  and  religious 
discussions,  where  it  is  esi>ecially  disastrous.  Says  a  current 
German  writer,  “History  and  its  phenomena  are  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  basis  of  agencies  active  in  the  development  of 
the  world,  and  that,  too,  without  an  appeal  to  the  idea  of  God.” 
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“We  must  explain  the  world  on  the  basis  of  the  world  itself.” 
These  assertions  are  hardly  intelligible  unless  they  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  assert  that  the  causes  operative  within  the  world  are 
sufficient  for  its  exposition.  The  reasons  and  causes  are  suffi¬ 
cient,  but  among  the  reasons  are  to  be  found  all  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  our  spiritual  nature,  prominent  among  which  are  the 
facts  which  inspire  our  belief  in  God.  To  discuss  the  world 
without  its  spiritual  convictions,  is  indeed  to  leave  out  of 
“  Hamlet  ”  the  Prince  of  Denmark. 

The  religionist  occasionally  finds  nothing  to  oppose  to 
causation  but  chance,  and  then  rules  this  out  as  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  any  world.  The  spontaneity  of  mind  in  thought, 
the  connections  of  thought,  the  actions  which  follow  on,  go 
for  nothing.  They  are  simply  a  shadowy  deception  induced 
in  consciousness  by  concealed,  yet  enveloping,  causes.  If 
we  start  with  the  idea  that  the  connections  between  intellec¬ 
tual  states  are  so  like  those  between  physical  states  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  expressed  under  the  same  words,  the  above 
conclusion  becon:es  inevitable.  Man  is  so  played  upon  by  the 
physical  world  as  to  make  his  mental  exj^erienccs  a  portion  of 
its  phenomena.  It  is  the  lack  of  all  coincidence  between  rea¬ 
sons  and  causes  which  renders  this  conclusion  invalid.  The 
search  for  truth  is  an  act  of  its  own  order.  Truth  implies 
liberty  in  thought,  and  liberty  in  thought  means  liberty  in  ac¬ 
tion.  Our  standing  with  the  truth  is  the  essence  of  our  man¬ 
hood. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  to  recognize  this 
divergence  of  the  two  worlds,  physical  and  m.ental,  but  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  an  eternal  discord  rather  than  the  only  basis  of  con¬ 
cord.  Alallock,  in  his  work  “  Religion  as  a  Creditable  Doc¬ 
trine,”  suiv.s  up  his  discussion  in  this  form :  “  Each  of  the 

two  worlds,  the  cosmic  world  and  the  moral,  is  apprehended 
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and  accepted  by  a  similar  act  of  faith,  by  a  sensitive  and  an 
instinctive,  and  not  by  a  cognitive,  process ;  and  since  each 
when  we  thus  accept  it,  is  found  to  imply  propositions  which 
are,  for  the  human  intellect,  absolutely  irreconcilable  and  con¬ 
tradictory,  we  are  performing  no  act  of  a  new,  unique,  rash  and 
unreasonable  kind  in  accepting  the  doctrines  of  religion  as  th“ 
principles  of  the  moral  world,  together  with  the  laws  of  science, 
which  are  the  principles  of  the  cosmic  world ;  though  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible  for  us,  by  any  mental  ingenuity,  to  conceive 
how  the  latter  are  empirically  susceptible  of  any  union  or  co¬ 
operation  with  the  former”  (p.  283).  We  accept  this  view 
so  far  as  to  recognize  in  all  our  empirical  knowledge  an  unintel¬ 
ligible  residuum.  It  is  precisely  by  this  residuum  tliat  it  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  experience.  This  is  equally  true  of  physi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  facts.  The  mechanism  of  both  is  beyond 
us.  We  cannot,  however,  concede  for  a  moment  a  contradic¬ 
tion  between  the  two  sets  of  experience.  This  would  imply 
a  much  deeper  knowledge  of  each,  so  deep  that  the  one  process 
is  seen  to  be  incapable  of  association  with  the  other.  Rea¬ 
sons  and  causes  cannot  both  be  given  the  same  sequence; 
neither  can  two  bodies  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time.  Far  from  there  being  an  insuperable  difficulty  at  this 
point,  the  intelligibility  of  the  world  is  involved  in  the  relation 
of  these  two  elements.  The  interplay  of  reasons  and  causes  is 
what  makes  the  world  a  rational  product,  offering  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  highest  discipline  and  the  most  enjoyable  exper¬ 
ience.  We  do  not  understand  the  mechanism  by  which  mind 
and  matter  at  length  touch  each  other,  but  this  may  simply 
mean  that  we  have  gotten  beyond  mechanism  and  are  now  ac¬ 
cepting  its  ultimate  conditions.  The  case  is  not  different  in 
the  two  forms  of  experience.  We  assume  the  forces  involved 
in  physical  events  and  trace  the  phenomenal  sequence.  There 
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is  no  difficulty  in  doing  a  like  thing  in  connection  with  spir¬ 
itual  acts.  It  still  remains  perfectly  plain  why  these  relations 
exist.  The  ongoing  of  the  world  is  causal  that  it  may  be  un¬ 
derstood  and  directed.  There  are  associated  spiritual  powers 
that  by  these  we  may  understand  and  direct  it.  We  are  cap¬ 
able  of  guidance  because  of  reason,  the  world  submits  itself 
to  guidance  because  of  causes.  We  find  no  perplexity  till 
we  go  beyond  these  phenomenal  relations,  and  strive  to  con¬ 
struct  a  world  deeper  than  the  one  we  encounter.  We  are  em¬ 
barrassed  in  this  construction,  because  we  have  nothing  but 
the  old  phenomena  with  which  to  build  the  new  conception. 
Sensuous  facts  are  always  afloat  on  the  surface,  and  we  can¬ 
not  immerse  them  without  losing  them.  But  we  need  not  de¬ 
ny  the  deep  sea  because  we  can  never  behold  it,  nor  regard  it 
as  a  new  mystery  th.at  we  float  upon  it.  The  world  is  not 
less  intelligible  because  it  is  made  up  of  causes  and  reasons,  it 
rather  becom-ies  intelligible  by  virtue  of  that  very  fact.  A 
sphere  is  a  sphere  because  its  two  halves  lie  opposite  to  each 
other. 

Religion  must  accept  the  powers  of  thought  marshalled  In 
the  intellectual  world,  and  the  causes  arranged  in  rank  and 
file  in  the  physical  world.  It  is  between  the  two  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  lies.  We  can  have  no  sympathy  with 
an  effort  to  enlarge  either  of  these  two  worlds,  thereby  rav¬ 
aging  the  other.  The  opaque  earth  and  the  transparent  sky 
are  not  more  to  each  other,  more  reciprocal  and  creative  facts, 
than  are  causes  and  reasons  in  the  divine  kingdom.  The  silk¬ 
worm,  laying  thread  upon  thread,  seems  to  be  building  its 
tomlb,  hut  the  m.oth,  its  hour  arrived,  sunders  every  strand 
that  binds  it.  It  emerges  into  a  higher  life  out  of  these  bar¬ 
ren  conditions  of  burial. 

The  harmony  of  the  world,  physical  and  spiritual,  with  it- 
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self,  is  the  goal  to  which  all  thought  is  pushing.  Any  want 
of  harmony  is  the  deepest  difficulty,  the  only  difficulty,  we  have 
any  occasion  to  fear.  In  this  inquiry,  science  and  religion  are 
both  interested;  though  they  push  towards  its  solution  from 
opposite  directions,  and  neither  can  thoroughly  understanj 
its  own  facts  till  they  are  looked  at  from  the  other  side. 
Science,  having  chiefly  to  do  with  causes,  comes  to  regard 
the  world  as  a  self-contained  product.  As  its  processes  are 
largely  inductive,  it  awakens  strongly  the  sense  of  reality  ana 
of  coherent  forces.  Religion  deals  chiefly  with  reasons,  the 
grounds  of  rational  action.  Having  to  do  with  many,  and 
frequently  conflicting,  deductions,  it  deepens  the  impression  of 
the  caprice  and  waywardness  of  thought.  Yet  there  can  be 
no  scope,  no  restfulness,  in  any  interpretation  of  the  world 
which  docs  not  embrace  it  both  as  a  physical  and  as  a  spiritual 
product.  Physical  relations  alone,  while  they  develop  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  crush  the  emotional  life;  and  spiritual  affirmations 
alone  fill  the  mind  with  fantastic  and  unreal  notions.  These 
tendencies  should  find  reconciliation  in  philosophy,  apprehend¬ 
ing  the  world  both  in  its  purposes  and  in  their  method  of  ful¬ 
fillment.  It  is  the  office  of  philosophy  to  harmonize  means 
and  ends,  first,  by  a  sense  of  reality  in  them  both,  and,  second, 
by  disclosing  their  fitness  to  each  other.  The  mind  is  thus 
brought  to  rest  in  a  real,  and  in  a  rational,  world ;  one  with 
scope  enough  to  satisfy  both  thought  and  feeling.  That  wt 
should  move  slowly  toward  this  result  was  inevitable,  for  wc 
have  possessed  hitherto  neither  of  the  two  terms,  things  and 
the  reason  of  things,  in  any  completeness.  Our  reconciliations 
have  issued  in  a  closed  circuit,  a  world  locked  up  in  the  pre¬ 
determination  of  its  own  forces ;  or  in  an  open  circuit,  a  world 
so  out  of  sorts  with  itself  as  to  call  for  constant  and  violent 
changes — changes  so  out  of  keeping  with  themselves  as  to 
make  worthless  the  liberty  they  implied. 
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The  doctrine  of  evolution  has  been  a  gjeat  advance  toward 
cosmic  harmony.  It  has  made  familiar  the  idea  of  a  universe 
developed  firmly  and  coherently.  Give  this  notion  the  form 
of  development,  inclusive  both  of  causes  and  reasons,  and  we 
have  the  two  woven  together  in  a  product  of  ever-increasing 
strength  and  beauty.  We  have  no  longer  lost  our  own  law, 
hidden  under  the  law  of  things.  We  cannot,  having  put  the 
two  forms  in  unreconcilable  antagonism,  find  our  way  out 
by  a  dogmatic  affirmation  of  each  of  them.  We  must  see 
that  the  two  are  essential  parts  of  one  world. 

This  reconciliation  will  be  less  difficult,  if  we  recognize  the 
two  processes  of  thought,  inductive  and  deductive,  for  exactly 
what  they  are  worth,  and  cease  to  attach  to  either  of  them  any 
scope  independent  of  the  other.  The  inductions  of  science 
are  as  absolute  as  any  humlan  experience,  and  few  have  any 
wish  to  reduce  their  value.  The  world,  under  this  revelation, 
has  become  quite  another  place  in  its  intellectual  and  spiritual 
values.  But  when  the  scientist  passes  into  philosophy  and  be¬ 
gins  to  speculate  on  how  these  facts  bear  on  man,  his  history 
and  hopes,  his  conclusions  have  no  other  authority  than  that 
which  attaches  to  their  intrinsic  reasonableness.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  the  affirmations  of  scientists  have  an  advantage 
over  those  of  religionists.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  the 
words  “science”  and  “scientific”  used  as  a  club  for  the  ready 
braining  of  those  who  cherish  faith. 

Induction  is,  in  fact,  a  narrow  form  of  proof,  and  the  data 
given  by  it,  when  they  pass  under  the  process  of  deduction, 
must  submit  to  the  ordinary  tests  of  correctness.  The  reve¬ 
lations  of  the  physical  world,  the  growing  historic  experiences 
of  men,  and  their  enlarging  ethical  convictions  must  alike  find 
place  in  that  system  of  things  which  incloses  men  in  all  lines 
of  development.  If  we  recognize  to  what  portions  of  the 
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world  our  knowledge  belongs,  we  shall  not  be  startled  by  new 
results  nor  expect  a  momCiltary  collision  between  our  earlier 
and  later  convictions,  between  facts  and  the  spiritual  experi¬ 
ences  to  which  those  facts  have  given  rise. 

Take  the  higher  criticism.  Doubtlese  the  results  of  physical 
inquiry  have  made  us  bolder  in  entering  on  this  criticism. 
Some  things  which  we  had  regarded  as  facts  cease  to  con¬ 
vince  us.  But  the  relations  of  life  are  not  altered.  Science 
and  philosophy  and  faith  have  still  their  data  to  be  treated  in 
farhiliar  ways  with  new  care.  Historic  criticism  must  gather 
its  resources  from  many  sides,  and  suffer  many  correction?, 
before  it  reaches  a  new  equilibrium.  This  equilibrium  is 
pledged  to  full  recognition  of  all  ways  of  knowledge,  and 
all  forms  of  life.  Science,  as  an  expression  of  authority,  is 
confined  to  those  careful  inductions  which  disclose  physical 
structure.  What  we  will  make  of  this  knowledge,  the  sort 
of  guidance  it  will  give  us  in  the  deepest  things  of  the  world, 
will  be  determined  by  the  value  which  we  still  continue  to 
attach  to  spiritual  data,  and  the  higher  processes  of  thought. 

None  of  us  are  equally  comprehensive  in  our  estimates, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  stubborn,  crass  conditions  of  life, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  those  experiences  by  which  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  rising  above  them  into  artistic,  spiritual  being.  There 
must  be  many  upheavals  and  profound  disturbances,  much 
building-up  and  much  pulling-down,  the  doing  of  new  things 
and  the  undoing  of  old,  before  life,  as  in  a  reconstructed 
world,  will  spread  over  all  and  harmonize  all. 

While  we  have  been  busy  for  a  generation  with  convictions 
which  pertain  to  matter,  our  thoughts  are  now  ready  to  resume 
their  former  buoyancy,  and  restore  to  its  true  uses  these 
acquisitions  of  knowledge.  Man  will  never,  for  any  long  time 
or  over  any  broad  surface,  fail  himself,  or  his  single  and  his 
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collective  visions  of  life.  Nor  should  he.  If  physical  forces 
record  themselves  in  cosmic  events,  equally  do  spiritual  ones 
bring  to  the  surface  the  joy  and  light  and  gladness  of  the 
creation.  If  causes  bear  us  up,  like  a  sea  or  an  atmosphere, 
reasons  enable  us  to  swim  on  it  or  fly  in  it,  as  those  who  have 
their  own  pleasures  and  can  cherish  their  own  purposes. 

Horace  speaks  of  the  poet  whose  test  of  achievement  was  the 
number  of  lines  he  could  compose  standing  on  one  foot.  We 
have  had  his  counterpart  in  our  cosmic  speculations.  While 
we  acknowledge  that  a  good  deal  of  faith  has  spun,  like  a 
spider,  a  complex  web,  hanging  meantime  by  its  own  single 
thread,  we  still  think  that  it  has  been  gpven  to  the  empirical 
speculators  of  our  time  to  give  the  most  striking  examples  of 
this  concentration  of  one-sided  and  unproductive  labor.  They 
have  heaped  up  inadequate,  disproportionate,  and  fanciful 
conclusions,  as  if,  by  means  of  them,  they  could  outstretch, 
overtop,  and  dwarf  this  magnificent  world  of  which  we  are 
heirs,  and  bring  to  confusion  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
it  has  hitherto  inspired.  If  they  are  not,  like  Job’s  friends, 
open  to  the  satire  that  wisdom  will  die  with  them,  they  are 
exposed  to  the  counter-thrust  of  supposing  that  wisdom  was 
born  with  them. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

BALAAM." 

'•  BY  HENRY  M.  WHITNEY. 

To  the  thoughtful  reader  no  part  of  the  Bible  is  more  sug¬ 
gestive  than  the  story  of  Balaam',  the  seer.  Like  a  meteor, 
he  comes  from  regions  comparatively  unknown ;  he  passes 
before  our  eyes  in  a  career  at  once  strange,  brief,  and  brilliant ; 
and  then  he  is  gone.  But  he  leaves  upon  our  mHnds  an  impress¬ 
ion  that  remains. 

The  Israelites  had  finished  their  forty  years  of  wandering 
in  the  wilderness  and  had  appeared  upon  the  plains  of  Moab. 
The  comparatively  civilized  Moabites  and  the  wandering 
tribes  of  Midian  were  equally  alarmed,  fearing  lest  this  mul¬ 
titude  should  “  lick  up  all  ”  that  was  about  them  “  as  the  ox 
licks  up  the  grass  of  the  field.”  Apparently  without  waiting 
to  learn  whether  the  spirit  of  the  Israelites  was  friendly,  they 
sent  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Arabian  desert  to  get  the 
great  seer  Balaam  to  come  and  curse  the  newcomers  before 
the  issue  of  a  battle  should  be  risked. 

1.  In  this  we  find  already  a  suggestive  fact :  it  is  that  both 
Balak  and  the  Midianite  sheiks  recognized  a  higher  power 
working  among  human  affairs  and  had  hope  of  getting  its  help. 

Balaam  lived  far  away,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  among  the 
mountains,  and  yet  twice  the  long  journey  was  taken,  by  the 
most  honorable  ambassadors,  with  the  utmost  speed,  with  the 

'As  portrayed  in  Numbers  xxii.-xxiv.;  Micah  vi.  5-8;  2  Peter 
14-15. 
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most  lavish  promises, — for  what?  For  money?  for  armp?  for 
troops?  for  a  leader  famous  for  his  skill  in  war?  Not  at  all. 
For  a  man  to  come  and  offer  prayer !  “  I  wot  that  he  whom 

thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and  he  whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed.” 
It  is  true  that  Balak’s  belief  had  in  it  much  of  superstition 
and  error;  it  still  was,  after  its  fashion,  a  belief  in  the  power 
of  prayer. 

Such  has  at  least  tended  to  be  the  universal  feeling  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  was  evidently  a  custom  of  that  day  for  kings  and 
nations,  before  entering  upon  war,  to  devote  their  enemies  to 
destruction.  The  Romans  had  public  officers  whose  business 
it  was  to  do  this  work.  The  battle  that  sealed  the  fate  of  idol¬ 
atry  in  Hawaii  was  preceded  by  the  sacrifice  of  two  human 
beings  to  an  idol  of  reputed  power.  Balak  waited  for  the 
prayer  of  Balaam  before  risking  the  issues  of  battle. 

It  was  only  one  manifestation  of  that  religious  belief  or 
sentiment  which  in  modern  times  finds  expression  in  fast- 
days  and  public  thanksgivings,  and  has  often  bowed  a  whole 
nation  in  united  prayer.  If  God  is  only  on  the  side  of  the 
heavier  battalions,  it  is  a  discovery  recently  made  and  still 
greatly  doubted.  If  philosophy  is  to  take  away  our  belief 
in  a  God  w’ho  cares  fer  men  and  is  moved  by  what  they  say,  it 
will  rob  us  of  one  of  the  few  possessions  common  to  all  ages 
and  to  all  conditions  of  mankind. 

We  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  root  out  this  belief.  The 
religious  sentiment,  neglected  or  left  uncultivated,  does  not 
die;  it  only  runs  wild,  and  bears  fruit  in  sup>erstition,  fanat¬ 
icism',  or  vice.  It  will  be  so  with  that  branch  of  religion 
which  leads  men  in  their  extremity  to  turn  to  the  Almighty 
for  help.  Spiritualism  is  the  natural  reaction  from  naturalism, 
and  the  benignant  faces  of  many  believers  in  spiritualism  show- 
how  much  better  are  even  the  husks  of  that  superstition,  re- 
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garded  simply  as  food  for  the  soul.  We  are  all  puzzled  by  the 
wonderful  spread  of  the  most  fantastic  notions  as  to  cures 
to  be  wrought  by  faith,  but  that  craze  is  the  reaction  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  against  religious  ideas  that  rob  the  world  of  any 
real  Father  in  heaven. 

Men  will  keep  going  to  God  for  help  in  their  distresses. 
They  may  go,  like  the  South-Sea  islanders,  with  sacrifices  of 
captives;  like  the  king  of  Moab,  with  the  offer  to  slaughter 
the  heir  to  the  throne ;  or,  like  the  Christian,  with  the  sacrifice 
of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart ;  but  in  some  way  they  will  go, 
believing  that  God  is  and  that  in  some  way,  if  they  can  only 
find  it,  he  is  a  rewarder  of  those  that  diligently  seek  him.  Many 
a  half-skeptical  Christian  has  lived  to  see  the  day  when  an 
utterly  ungodly  man  has  come  to  him  in  the  spirit  in  which 
Balak  went  out  to  meet  the  seer,  and, — while,  perhaps,  like 
Balak,  chiding  him  for  his  delay, — has  begged  h.im,  as  being 
on  better  terms  with  God  than  himself,  to  pray  by  the  bedside 
of  his  dying  child.  The  wickedest  men  stand  in  awe  before 
those  whom  they  suppose  to  have  power  with  God. 

Balaam  w’as  forbidden  to  go  with  the  messengers  of  Balak: 
so  he  sent  them  home,  doubtless  dismissing  all  thought  of  go¬ 
ing,  although  with  a  sigh  of  regret  over  the  honor  and  the 
profit  that  he  might  have  had.  But  Balak’s  case  was  urgent; 
he  must  have  that  prayer.  So  a  m-ore  numerous  and  more  hon¬ 
orable  body  of  messengers  made  the  long  journey  across  the 
desert,  with  yet  greater  speed,  and  with  yet  stronger  induce¬ 
ments  to  Balaam  to  give  up  his  scruples  and  come. 

2.  Now  here  was  the  first  false  step.  At  their  first  com¬ 
ing  the  answer  of  Balaam,  though  it  may  have  been  petulant, 
was  essentially  right :  “  Get  you  into  your  land ;  for  the  Lord 

refuseth  to  give  me  leave  to  go  with  you ;”  and  now  he  says : 
“If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I 
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cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lx)rd  my  God,  to  do  less 
or  more.”  The  spirit  of  these  words  was  just  right.  But  his 
action  at  this  point  began  to  be  just  wrong.  If  God  had  said 
no,  he  meant  no,  and  Balaam  should  have  meant  no  too.  He 
should  have  sent  back  the  messengers  at  once.  But  his  fingers 
were  by  this  time  tingling  for  the  offered  money,  and  his  ears 
were  itching  for  the  applause  that  would  comje  to  liim  as  he 
entered  the  country  of  Moab,  escorted  by  gorgeous  Moabite 
nobles  and  Midianite  sheiks;  so  he  tried  the  Lord  again;  and 
the  Lord,  perhaps  willing  to  make  him  an  example  that 
should  help  to  keep  future  generations  out  of  sin,  let  him  go. 

That  seems  to  be  sometimes  Gcxi’s  way  of  dealing  with  men. 
He  finds  them  determined  to  have  their  own  way,  in  spite  of 
his  saying  no.  He  seeks  to  lead  them  to  what  is  really  best 
for  them,  but,  when  they  show  themselves  determined  to  break 
over  his  leadings,  he  sometimes  lets  them  go.  It  is  not  al¬ 
ways  a  good  sign  for  a  horse  that  wants  to  run  away,  if  he 
finds  that  his  master  has  thrown  him  the  reins :  in  enjoying 
his  liberty,  he  may  break  his  neck.  So  it  was  with  the  Israel¬ 
ites  under  Saul :  they  were  determined  to  have  a  king,  and  God 
let  them  have  a  king,  who  proved  a  most  mischievous  tyrant. 
So  it  was  with  Pharaoh :  he  was  determined  to  have  his  own 
way  in  the  matter  of  the  Israelites,  and  God  let  him  go  till  he 
had  destroyed  almost  everything  for  which  he  valued  life. 
So  it  was  with  Pilate :  God’s  spirit  did  not  always  strive  with 
him,  and  the  water  with  which  he  washed  his  hands  did  not 
cleanse  his  soul  from  the  guilt  of  delivering  a  just  man  to 
death.  There  was  once  a  mother  whose  two  boys  were  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  all  night  long  she  prayed  for  the4r 
lives,  not  in  the  spirit  of  submission,  but  in  rebellion  against 
any  other  event  than  that  which  she  demanded  from  God. 
“  They  must  live ;  they  shall  live,”  was  the  spirit  if  not  the  let- 
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ter  of  her  words.  They  did  live,  and,  before  they  were  twentv- 
one,  they  had  broken  her  heart,  and  had  suffered  together  a 
criminal’s  death.  It  is  possible  to  be  rebelliously  determined  to 
have  our  own  way,  even  in  the  matter  of  life  or  death  for  our 
children  or  our  friends. 

God  made  an  example  of  Balaam,  and  we,  if  we  are  wise, 
shall  learn  from  it  to  keep  all  our  wishing  and  all  our  ambi¬ 
tions  and  all  our  firm  determinations  within  the  bounds  of 
cheerful  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  Any  man  may  well 
beware  how  he  refuses  to  become  a  Christian  because  he  means 
by-and*“by  to  do  this  or  that  and  is  sensible  of  the  incongruity 
between  it  and  the  Christian  profession.  God’s  spirit  may  be 
quenched.  It  may  be  the  blight  of  his  life  that  he  is  finally 
let  go,  to  serve  his  personal  ends.  Millions  before  us  have 
proved  that  the  only  satisfying  way  is  to  ask  what  is  the  will 
of  God.  He  that  thus  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it.  The  only 
path  that  surely  leads  to  happiness  is  the  path  of  loyalty  to 
right,  to  duty,  and  to  God. 

With  the  arrival  of  Balaam  in  Moab  begins  a  remarkable 
series  of  events :  Balak  takes  him.  first  to  the  high  places  of 
Baal,  then  to  “  the  field  of  the  watchers  ”  on  the  summit  of 
Pisgah,  and  finally  to  the  very  top  of  Peor.  In  each  place, 
with  great  pomp  of  preparatory  sacrifice,  Balak,  utterly  urn 
able,  like  the  unspiritual  man  in  all  ages,  to  understand  the 
principle  that  holds  Balaam  back,  tries  to  extort  from  him  at 
least  a  few  words  of  cursing  upon  at  least  a  fraction  of  the 
host  that  covers  the  plains  below.  Balaam  suffers  himself 
to  be  led  from  place  to  place,  evidently  wishing,  hoping,— 
shall  we  say,  praying  ? — that  he  may  find  a  chance  to  say  some¬ 
thing  that  shall  bring  him  the  honor  and  the  wealth  that  he 
craves.  But,  wherever  he  goes,  the  confession  is  wrung  from 
him,  ten  times  he  makes  it,  that  he  can  do  nothing  and  say 
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nothing  against  Jehovah’s  will,  and  five  times  he  breaks  into 
sublime  words  of  mingled  prophecy  and  blessing.  The  mes- 
sage,  struggling  within  him,  will  find  utterance,  in  spite  of 
his  covetous  desires.  He  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth. 

Imagination  kindles  at  the  thought  of  the  scene :  The  king, 
in  an  agony  of  fear  that  makes  him  offer  to  sacrifice  even  his 
first-born  son,  and  that  makes  him  hurry  Balaam  from  place 
to  place  in  the  hope  of  his  cursing  at  least  a  part  of  the  invad¬ 
ers;  the  princes  in  their  robes,  straining  their  eyes  to  make 
out  the  number  and  the  mbvements  of  the  enemy;  the  priests 
heaping  high  the  fires  upon  the  altars  and  loading  the  air 
with  the  fumes  of  incense  and  the  smoke  of  sacrifice;  Balaam 
the  master-spirit  of  the  hour :  he  is  desired  only  to  offer  prayer, 
but,  with  all  his  restless  longing,  he  dares  not  speak  other  than 
the  words  of  God;  he  comes  back  from  his  solitude  a  little 
apart,  having  received  a  miessage ;  he  speaks  that  and  that  only, 
and  he  utters  it  in  words  whose  force  and  majesty  and  beauty 
and  reach  of  prophetic  vision  thrill  us  to  this  day. 

3.  Now  the  rank  of  the  actors  in  those  scenes,  the  half¬ 
heathen  character  of  the  rites,  the  antiquity  of  the  time,  the 
fact  that  Balaam  was  a  spokesman  for  Jehovah, — all  these  do 
not  hide  from  us  the  central  fact  that  he  dallied  with  tempta¬ 
tion  in  a  dangerous  and  inexcusable  way.  After  the  first  re¬ 
fusal,  he  should  have  been  satisfied  without  repeating  his  re¬ 
quest  for  permission  to  go.  Once  arrived  in  Moab,  he  might 
still  have  retraced  his  steps.  Each  time  that  he  got  instruc¬ 
tions  not  to  curse  but  to  bless,  he  should  have  taken  it  as  a  sig^ 
to  him  to  fly  from  temptation.  When  all  was  done  and  Balak 
gave  up  in  despair,  Balaam  still  should  have  fled  from  a  region 
where  every  secular  ambition  held  out  to  him  bribes  to  the  com¬ 
mission  of  sin.  He  should  have  fled,  as  Lot  fled  out  of  So¬ 
dom.  Instead,  he  staid  on  and  on,  painfully  scrutinizing  the 
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border-line  of  duty,  to  see  how  far  he  could  go,  how  closely 
he  could  inch  up  to  the  edge,  without  bringing  upon  himself 
a  positive  curse. 

Now  what  was  the  result?  Just  what  might  have  been 
expected.  We  are  too  familiar  with  the  working  of  our  own 
hearts  under  temptation  to  be  dull  at  guessing  what  happened 
to  him.  He  could  not  curse  Israel :  the  words  were  strangled 
in  his  throat  by  the  awful  sense  that  God  said  no.  Yet,— 
as  Peter  says, — though  he  believed  in  righteousness,  he 
“  loved  the  zvagcs  of  H«righteousness,”  and,  the  longer  he 
thought  of  them,  the  longer  he  staid  near  them,  even  though 
he  turned  his  eyes  away  from  them,  the  more  sure  he  was 
that  he  must  find  some  way  of  making  them  his  very  own. 

Whether  he  got  them  or  not,  is  not  positively  said:  people 
often  sell  themselves  to  the  service  of  Satan  and  then  fail  to 
collect  their  pay.  But  probably  he  got  them ;  at  least  he 
earned  them):  he  gave  Balak  all  the  help  that  he  could,  short 
of  uttering  the  actual  words  of  a  curse.  The  book  of  Reve¬ 
lation  (ii.  14)^  lets  out  the  fact  told  of  him  nowhere  else; 
he  “  taught  Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  the  children 
of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  to  commit  for¬ 
nication.”  He  could  not  curse  Israel, — no!  that  was  asking 
too  much, — but  he  could  teach  Balak  the  Satanic  trick  of  mak¬ 
ing  Israel  curse  themselves.  Balak  profited  by  the  hint.  The 
Israelites  fell  into  the  snare.  They  rioted  in  the  sins  con¬ 
nected  with  idolatry,  and  the  plague  that  rebuked  them  swept 
off  twenty-four  thousand  men.  But  there  was  another  result 
that  also  might  have  been  expected :  Moab  was  conquered  in 
spite  of  the  trick.  And  there  was  yet  another  result  that  might 
equally  have  been  expected:  Balaam  perished  under  Israel’s 
sword. 

*  Evidently  a  master  of  tradition. 
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4.  It  is  not  our  main  purpose  to  emphasize  here  the  old 
lesson  that  a  man  cannot  afford  to  play  with  temptation:.  That 
lesson  is  as  true  as  it  is  old,  but  it  is  written  out  so  vividly  on 
the  record  that  words  can  hardly  add  to  its  force.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  the  life  of  Lot :  first  shocked  by  the  sins  of  Sodom  ; 
—then  realizing  the  business-advantages  of  the  neighborhood 
of  Sodom ; — then  harmlessly  “  pitching  ”  his  tent  “  toward 
Sodom  ” ; — then  living  in  the  suburbs  of  Sodom; ; — then  sink¬ 
ing  almost  to  the  level  of  the  p>eople  of  Sodom ; — at  last, 
though  escaping  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  yet  ending 
his  life  in  unutterable  shame.  It  is  the  lesson  that  has  come 
tingling  home  to  us,  as  we  have  found  ourselves  sidling  along 
toward  folly,  and  at  last  in  the  full  commission  of  a  sin  for 
which  a  little  before  we  had  announced  our  contempt.  The 
first  oath,  the  first  lie,  the  first  time  of  being  intoxicated,  the 
first  lewd  act,  the  first  dishonesty,  are  very  far  from  being 
the  results  of  deliberate  intention  :  they  come  in  the  way  so 
aptly  suggested  in  the  beginning  of  the  Psalms :  first  we  just 
“walk”  along  “in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly  then  we 
“  stand  ”  irresolute  “in  the  way  of  sinners  ” ;  then  we  “  sit  ” 
down  “  in  the  seat  of  the  scoffer,” — and  in  due  time  feel  very 
much  at  home.  It  was  Balaam’s  constant  exposure  of  himself 
to  the  solicitations  and  the  bribes  of  Balak  that  wore  out  one 
by  one  the  cords  that  held  Balaam  back,  and  so  at  last  let  him 
slip, — slip  into  a  sin  of  pveculiar  wickedness,  cutting  short  his 
days,  hurrying  him  to  the  Judgment,  and  sending  down  his 
name  to  posterity  not  merely  to  point  for  us  a  moral,  but  to  be, 
as  long  as  the  Bible  is  read,  “  a  byword  and  a  hissing.” 

But  this  terrible  catastrophe  suggests  two  things  that  we  may 
well  take  deeply  to  heart. 

5.  One  is  the  effect  of  the  spirit  of  self-indulgence  and  the 
habit  of  playing  with  temptation  in  unbalancing  one’s  notions 
of  right  and  wrong. 
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Balaam  was  under  a  peculiarly  high  sense  of  i>ersonal  rela¬ 
tion  to  God.  He  was  a  genuine  seer  and  prophet,  some  of 
his  words  being  even  thought  to  prophesy  Christ.  He  could 
tell  the  cringing  Balak  that  what  God  required  of  him  was 
not  human  sacrifice,  but  to  do  justly  and  to  love  mercy  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  his  God, — a  religious  code  that  is  good 
enough  for  to-day.  He  had  at  the  outset  a  perfectly  clear 
sense  of  his  duty.  His  conscience  was  alert  enough  and  pow¬ 
erful  enough  to  hold  him  back  from  doing  what  Balak  asked. 
He  said  that  he  desired  to  live  a  good  man’s  life  and  to  die 
a  good  man’s  death;  perhaps  his  words  mean  that  he  wanted 
to  reach  the  good  man’s  heaven.  Here  were  the  materials 
for  a  well-balanced  judgment,  an  acute  but  healthy  and  con¬ 
trolling  conscience,  and  a  life  of  resolute,  triumphant  right¬ 
eousness.  But  he  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  and  so 
he  kept  wishing  and  wishing  for  them,  and  therefore  studying 
the  whole  range  of  human  action  for  some  way  of  making 
them  his  own.  Up  and  down  before  that  wall  which  stood  ever¬ 
lasting  between  him  and  them  he  searched  with  eagerness  for 
some  crevice  through  which  he  mlight  thrust  his  hand. 

Now,  in  the  cool  judgment  of  lookers-on  like  ourselves, 
the  question  was  simple.  If  he  must  have  the  money  and  the 
honors,  let  him  curse  Israel  boldly,  take  his  pay,  and  be  gone. 
Flat  defiance  of  God  is  always,  in  the  long  run,  the  easiest 
way.  .We  find  such  a  course  in  the  man  who  simply  defies 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible  as  to  him  who  puts  the  bottle  to 
his  neighbor’s  lips.  I^t  Balaam  stand  up  straight,  fling  his 
defiance  at  Jehovah,  curse  Israel  to  the  utmost  of  Balak’s  de¬ 
sire,  take  the  wages  of  his  blasphemy  and  his  impiety,  get  out 
of  them  in  this  life  such  pleasure  as  he  can,  and  let  the  next 
life  take  care  of  itself.  That  would  have  been  the  easiest,  the 
manliest,  and  the  least  guilty  way. 
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But  in  some  way  si>ecial  terrors  had  g^athered  about  that  par¬ 
ticular  act  for  which  he  had  been  brought  from  his  home. 
So,  by-and-by,  when  his  covetousness  could  no  longer  be  re¬ 
strained,  he  earned  what  he  wanted  by  a  sin  whose  guilt  was 
a  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  pronouncing  the  forbid¬ 
den  curse.  Temptation  had  so  distorted  his  notions  of  right 
and  wrong  that  he  could  draw  back  from  the  sin  of  empty 
cursing,  that,  as  long  as  God  did  not  consent,  could  do  Israel 
no  harm,  and  could  teach  Balak  a  diabolical  cunning  that  mlade 
Israel  break  some  of  their  strictest  commandments  and  that 
slew  many  thousands  in  the  visitation  of  the  sin.  We  say. 
How  enormously  self-deceived!  He  kept  the  letter  of  the 
commandment,  and  yet  broke  its  spirit  with  a  vast  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  guilt. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  temptation  upon  a  man’s  weakest  point  should,  un¬ 
less  stoutly  resisted,  disorganize  all  the  just  working  of 
his  mind.  All  matters  of  truth  and  duty  come  to  be  looked 
at  through  the  colored  glass  of  desire,  and  so  borrow  its  hue. 
Acts  that  will  help  the  attainment  of  the  desire  come  to  seem 
excusable  or  perhaps  even  important,  while  conscience  mokes 
up  for  its  laxity  on  these  points  by  insisting  strenuously  up¬ 
on  other  duties  which  will  not  affect  the  desire, — or  by  lashing 
some  neighbor’s  sin.  So  the  man’s  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
get  more  and  more  awry.  Christ  said  that  his  countrymen, 
to  carry  their  point,  would  think  that  they  did  God  service 
by  killing  his  immediate  disciples.  Saul  of  Tarsus  “  verily 
thought”  that  he  ought  to  do  just  that.  Herod  thought  it 
a  small  matter  to  kill  John  the  Baptist,  compared  with  that 
which  was  really  a  duty,  the  breaking  of  a  drunken,  impious 
oath.  Napoleon,  with  vast  indignation,  hanged  the  contrac¬ 
tors  who  cheated  in  the  supplies  for  his  army,  but,  in  furth.er- 
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ing  his  own  selfish  ends,  he  brought  about  the  death  of  millions 
with  apparent  unconcern. 

So  says  Frederick  W.  Robertson :  “  There  are  men  who 
would  not  play  false,  and  yet  would  wrongly  win.  There  are 
men  who  would  not  lie,  and  yet  would  bribe  a  poor  man  to 
support  a  cause  which  he  believes  in  his  soul  to  be  false.  There 
are  men  who  would  resent  at  the  sword’s  point  the  charge 
of  dishonor,  who  would  yet  for  selfish  gratification  entice  the 
weak  into  sin,  and  damn  body  and  soul  in  hell.  There  are 
mien,  respectable  and  respected,  who  give  liberally,  and  sup¬ 
port  religious  societies,  and  go  to  church,  [and  are  good  crit¬ 
ics  of  sermons,]  and  would  not  take  God’s  name  in  vain,  who 
have  made  wealth  out  of  the  wreck  of  innum.erable  human 
lives.  Balaam  is  one  of  the  accursed  spirits  now,  but  he  did 
no  more  than  these.” 

My  sin  is  a  mild,  respectable,  white  kind  of  sin;  but  yours 
is  very  rank,  and  low,  and  black.  The  beam  in  this  eye  of 
mine  is  nothing;  let  me  take  the  mote  out  of  yours.  So  per¬ 
verted  become  men’s  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  when  the 
passion  for  something  forbidden  creeps  in. 

But  let  us  never  forget  that,  when  a  man  spoils  his  con¬ 
science  so  that  it  can  give  no  truthful  judgment  of  right  or 
wrong,  God  sits  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth  and  holds  him  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that  which  he  ought  to  know.  He  held  Esau  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  folly,  and  there  was  no  place  left  him  for 
rei>entance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears.  He  held 
David  responsible  for  his  sin  against  Uriah,  and  even  the  an¬ 
guish  of  penitence  that  prompted  the  fifty-first  Psalm  did  not 
save  him  from  the  blight  of  his  sin.  He  held  Balaam  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  full  measure  of  his  guilt,  and  the  avenging  sword 
of  Israel  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  reckoning  with  him. 

If  the  captain  of  a  ship,  in  a  mioment  even  of  carelessness. 
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puts  the  compass  out  of  order,  he  must  correct  that  compass, 
or  make  his  port  as  he  can.  Let  the  case  of  Balaam  warn  us 
to  hold  temptation  far  enough  from  that  compass  which  God 
has  given  to  each  one  of  us,  to  prevent  its  turning  the  compass 
one  hair’s-breadth  off  from  the  polar  star  of  right.  It  may 
make  all  the  difference  between  our  reaching  the  blessed  har¬ 
bor  of  the  home-land  and  our  striking  the  sunken  rock. 

6.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  point  toward  which  all  these 
other  considerations  have  been  leading  our  way.  It  is  that 
no  money  and  no  other  earthly  rczvard, — we  say  “  earthly  re¬ 
ward,”  for  no  heavenly  rew'ard  is  offered, — can  pay  a  man  for 
doing  zi’liat  he  kntzos  to  be  zjerong.  Would  it  have  been  bet¬ 
ter,  or  would  it  have  been  worse,  for  Balaam,  if  he  had  never 
gone  to  Moab? — or  if,  having  gone,  he  had  returned  to  his 
home,  poor  and  dishonored,  resting  simply  ujx>n  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  integrity,  even  joyful  in  the  thought  that,  in  spite 
of  the  king’s  inducements,  he  had  not  swerved  from  his  orig¬ 
inal  position  that  he  could  do  nothing  and  say  nothing  that 
God  did  not  expressly  permit?  One  may  say  that  of  course 
it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to  stay  away,  for  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  get  killed :  what  shall  a  man  take  in  exchange  for  his 
life?  Well:  strike  that  out,  and  suppose  that  through  a  life  of 
patriarchal  length  he  enjoyed  his  guilt-stained  pay, — a  whole 
“houseful  of  silver  and  gold.”  But,  it  is  answ'ered,  the  long¬ 
est  life  has  an  end,  and  then  what?  Every  summer  there 
hangs  over  the  world  the  certainty  of  a  swiftly  coming  frost, 
that  shall  cut  down  the  banners  of  the  corn,  the  splendors 
of  the  rose,  and  the  soaring  ambition  of  the  vine :  so  hangs 
over  us  the  frost  of  death,  uncertain  as  to  its  day  or  month  or 
year,  but  sure,  the  one  surest  thing  of  all  our  lives.  “Ye  know 
not  the  day  nor  the  hour.”  Yes,  the  longest  life  has  an  end ; 
we  cannot  strike  out  that,  though  many  would  gladly  do  it. 
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“For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause.” 

“  In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world 
Offence’s  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice, 

And  oft  ’tis  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law:  but  ’tis  not  so  above; 

There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  fits]  true  nature,  and  we  ourselves  compelled. 

Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 

To  give  in  evidence.” 

If  Balaam’s  religious  knowledge  or  speculations  went  at  all 
into  the  questions  of  the  future  life,  no  matter  how  long  he 
lived  or  what  his  wealth,  he  must  have  cringed  in  terror  at 
every  thought  of  death.  Oh,  yes,  it  would  have  been  far 
better  for  him  if  he  had  staid  at  home. 

But  he  may  not  have  thought  much  of  that :  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  almost  silent  as  to  there  being  any  life  after  death; 
he  had  not  even  been  taught  in  the  Jewish  religion;  for¬ 
get  that  aspect  of  the  case.  What  then  remains?  There  re¬ 
mains  just  this:  a  continuous  pitiless  self-contempt;  a  miser¬ 
able  sense  that  he  had  sold  himself  at  a  terribly  cheap  rate; 
a  conscience  arousing  at  any  moment  to  reproach  him  and  on¬ 
ly  by  the  most  desperate  efforts  beaten  back  into  torpor;  a 
shrinking  from  the  society  of  the  good, — who  somehow,  even 
in  adversity,  seemed  to  have  elements  of  happiness  tliat  he 
could  not  touch ; — an  occasional  meeting  with  clean  men, 
and  a  stabbing  sense  of  being  despised;  a  haunting  suspicion 
that  self-respect  and  a  good  conscience  are  necessary  to  put 
savor  into  any  pleasure  that  money — even  omnipotent  money- 
can  buy ;  a  growing  sense  that  his  gold  could  not  oppress  him 
more  if  it  were  forged  into  chains  and  hung  about  his  neck; 
the  loss  of  his  great  office  as  a  seer;  the  shutting  off  from 
his  soul  of  all  high  and  ennobling  views  of  God  and  of  truth; 
a  monotonous  alternation  between  slirinking  from  death— as 
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Cain  fled  before  the  avenging  angel  that  followed  him  with 
uplifted  sword — and  that  mad  craving  for  death  which  has 
driven  many  a  guilt-burdened  wretch  into  suicide;  the  heavy, 
patient,  remorseless  working  out  upon  him  of  those  terrible 
words  of  the  Apostle:  “Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered: 
and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness  against  you,  and  shall 
eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire.” 

Is  not  this  a  dreadful  picture  ?  Let  us  fear  it  and  flee  from 
it  with  all  the  powers  of  our  souls.  And  yet  there  is  one  that, 
to  him  that  looks  upon  his  case  with  discernment,  is  ten  times 
worse:  Balaam  might  have  gone  comfortably  home,  uplifted 
with  honors  and  loaded  with  money;  he  might  have  settled 
down  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  great  fee ;  he  n-ight  have  built 
himself  a  palace,  have  surrounded  himself  with  luxuries,  have 
been  buzzed  about  by  flatterers  worshiping  his  wealth,  and 
have  cared  nothing  for  the  sin  he  had  committed  or  the  ruin 
he  had  wrought.  This  would  have  been  more  dreadful,  for, 
though  the  other  would  have  been  a  daily  torture,  this  would 
have  been  a  very  death-in-life.  In  the  other  there  would 
have  been  some  faint  hope  of  repentance,  with  its  power  tc* 
cleanse  even  the  vilest  soul;  but  here  the  avenues  by  which 
contrition  might  have  stolen  into  his  heart  are  finally  sealed. 
He  has  “  grieved  away  the  Spirit.”  His  “  heart  is  hardened.” 
The  light  that  was  in  him  is  darkness.  Conscience  is  dead, 
and  udth  it  hope. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTES. 

liberty's  limitations. 

A  YOUNG  Egyptian  who  offered  to  show  us  the  streets  of 
Cairo,  boasted  that  they  had  more  liberty  in  Turkey  than  we 
have  in  the  United  States.  The  boast,  astonishing  as  it  inav 
seem,  contains  more  than  a  half  truth. 

In  Turkey  there  is  no  limit  to  the  obstructions  which  ven¬ 
dors  of  various  wares  may  place  in  the  street.  The  people  are 
at  liberty  to  allow  filth  to  accumulate  to  any  degree  in  front 
of  their  houses.  Porters  and  self-constituted  guides  may 
crowd  around  you  without  limit  and  impose  their  services  upon 
you.  But,  dear  as  this  liberty  is  to  the  Oriental  heart,  it  is 
anything  but  conducive  to  the  freerlom  of  the  great  mass, 
not  only  of  travelers,  but  of  the  people  themselves.  A  friend 
of  ours  pays  a  beggar  a  bcshlik  {“shilling”)  a  month  to  let 
him  and  his  friends  alone  when  they  appear  upon  the  street: 
and  the  beggar  comes  around  as  regularly  as  the  moon  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  dues. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  excess  of  freedom  outdoes 
itself,  and  becomes  a  despotism  of  the  most  burdensome  kind. 
True  liberty  is  secured  only  in  combination  with  law.  The 
liberty  afforded  to  the  people  of  drinking  at  every  well,  lets 
loose  upon  them  the  hard  masters  of  pestilence  and  death. 
Freedom  to  the  vendors  of  narcotics  and  intoxicating  drinks 
leads  to  the  bondage  of  the  multitudes  whose  appetites  are 
strong  and  whose  self-control  is  weak. 

The  ignorance  of  Russia  is  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
compulsory  systemi  of  education.  The  freedom  of  the  village 
communes  to  regulate  their  private  affairs,  and  of  the  parents 
to  keep  their  children  out  of  school,  continues  the  bondage 
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which  ignorance  iniposes  upon  the  nation.  Even  the  dogs 
of  Constantinople  illustrate  the  principle  in  a  most  striking 
degree.  These  miserable  creatures  enjoy,  as  no  other  crea¬ 
tures  do,  the  entire  “  freedom  of  the  city.”  They  block  the 
sidewalks,  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  compel  every¬ 
body  to  turn  aside  for  them.  Deprived  of  the  discipline  and 
restraint  of  civilization,  they  have  become  altogether  the  most 
forlorn  and  unhappy  specimens  that  can  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  animal  kingdom^  Their  liberty  has  been  their  ruin. 

THE  DEAD  HAND. 

Republics  need  a  constitution  as  much  as  monarchies  do. 
A  written  constitution  is  a  striking  witness  to  the  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  which  the  wisest  men  have  in  themselves.  iV  constitu¬ 
tion  imposes  the  sober  judgment  of  one  generation  upon  the 
actions  of  succeeding  generations,  and  acts  in  restraint  of  their 
liberties. 

In  the  United  States  the  Supreme  Court  is  above  all  the 
legislative  departments  of  the  government.  In  vain  does 
Congress  endeavor  to  secure  its  object  through  the  enactment 
of  specific  laws  if  the  Supreme  Court  declares  them  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  helplessly  Congress  is  struggling  to 
remedy  many  gross  evils  which  find  ready  protection  under  the 
plain  letter  of  the  Constitution.  It  would  seem  desirable  that 
Congress  should  be  able  to  regulate  railroad  rates  throughout 
the  United  States,  but  it  is  prevented  from  doing  so,  except  in 
indirect  ways,  by  the  rights  which  were  reserved  to  the  States 
in  the  Constitution ;  while  the  means  of  amending  the  Con¬ 
stitution  are  so  cumbersome  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  se¬ 
cure  any  further  extensive  changes. 

It  would  seem  desirable  to  abolish  polygamy  throughout  the 
United  States.  But  the  “  dead  hand  ”  of  our  Revolutionary  fa¬ 
thers  refused  to  delegate  to  the  Central  Government  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  marriages.  So  fearful  are  mlany  of  the  States  that  the 
General  Government  might  legalize  marriages  between  blacks 
and  whites,  that  it  wdll  probably  be  impossible,  for  centuries 
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to  come,  to  persuade  the  required  number  of  States  to  relin¬ 
quish  this  right  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  have  unifonn  mar¬ 
riage  and  divorce  laws  throughout  the  Union. 

In  the  sovereignty  of  her  statehood,  Utah  may  make  such 
laws  as  she  pleases  concerning  polygamy ;  or,  at  any  rate,  may, 
at  her  own  sweet  will,  neglect  to  enforce  any  laws  against 
polygamy  which  may  stand  upon  her  statute-books. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  is  still  the  rule  of  the  majority,  it  is 
sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  great  inequality  between  the 
States  of  the  Union.  Nevada  does  not  contain  as  much  pop¬ 
ulation  as  somie  of  the  smaller  counties  in  many  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States ;  it  would  take  fifty  Delawares  to  equal  New  York 
or  Pennsylvania  in  population.  Yet  these  small  States  have 
the  same  representative  power  in  the  Senate  that  the  larger 
ones  do,  and  each  one  can  present  as  effective  opposition  to  a 
Constitutional  amendment  as  the  most  populous  of  the  larger 
States  can  do.  And  so  the  State  of  Connecticut,  for  instance, 
by  a  constitution  adopted  a  hundred  years  ago,  prevents  anv 
present  equality'  of  representation  by  giving  to  every  town¬ 
ship  an  equality  in  the  Lower  House.  A  township  of  twentv- 
five  voters  weighs  as  much  in  the  Lower  House  as  does  a  city 
of  twenty-five  thousand  voters,  while  the  Constitution  cannot 
be  changed  except  by  the  consent  of  these  smaller  units. 

But  these  provisions,  onerous  as  they  may  seem  at  times, 
are  in  reality  among  the  greatest  safeguards  to  our  liberties; 
for  they  give  us  a  chance  to  apjoeal  from  “  Philip  drunk  to 
Philip  sober.”  There  is  no  danger  more  threatening  to  true 
liberty  in  republican  governments  than  the  reckless  legisla¬ 
tion  of  fickle  temporary  majorities,  and  there  is  no  despotism 
more  exasperating  than  that  of  an  implacable  and  unchange¬ 
able  majority.  Such  is  the  despotism  wielded  in  Mohammedan 
and  heathen  countries.  The  Sultan  can  oppress  Christians  onlv 
as  he  has  the  vast  Mohamimedan  population  back  of  him.  The 
boycott  in  the  hands  of  Mohammedans  and  of  trades  unions 
is  the  most  effective  of  all  forms  of  despotism.  A  few  indi¬ 
viduals  are  helpless  in  any  country  against  an  overwhelming 
and  persistent  majority. 


Bishop  Butler  is  reported  to  have  been  startled  at  one  time 
bv  the  su,JTg<?stion,  that  nations,  like  individuals,  may  beco!ne 
insane.  There  are  m?iny  illustrations  .cooing  to  show  that  this 
su?j?estion  often  beconi'es  a  reality.  The  public  sentiment  of 
nations  is  frecpiently  swept  along  as  by  an  invisible  ocean  cur¬ 
rent.  The  Jews  were  insane  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ.  The  French  people  were  raving  maniacs  in  the  time 
cf  Dantcn  and  Robespierre.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Russia  is 
in  the  threes  of  a  siirHlnr  insanity,  in  which  the  Goddess  of 
Libertv  is  exalted  so  high  as  to  dethrone  all  law  and  order. 

No:  it  will  not  do  for  any  j>eople  to  dispense  with  a  consti¬ 
tution.  Nations,  like  steam  engines,  need  a  balance  wheel. 
If  full  sway  is  given  to  every  outburst  of  national  feeling,  the 
whole  fabric  of  government  will  be  shaken  to  pieces,  as  a  wheel 
bursts  when  suffered  to  revolve  with  too  great  velocity.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  is  the  conservative  forces  in  church  and  state  which 
now  need  to  be  most  strengthened  and  emphasized.  We  are 
not  so  likely  to  suffer  from  the  repression  of  “  dead  hand  ” 
as  from  the  recklessness  of  irreverent  leaders  and  the  aimless 
wanderings  of  blind  guides.  Happy  is  the  church,  and  happy 
is  the  state,  where  the  wisdom  of  past  generations  is  not  ig¬ 
nored,  but  made  the  vantage-ground  for  future  progress,  wh*ere 
the  good  of  all  the  past  is  conserved,  and  the  evil  only  dis¬ 
carded.  G.  Frederick  Wright. 

Rome,  Italy,  November,  ipojj. 

HRITISII  THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Students  of  philosophy  everywhere  will  be  grateful  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  Ward,  of  Cambridge,  for  editing  the  volume  of 
“  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant,”  ^  by  the  late  Professor 
H.  Sidgwick,  Knightbridge  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  volume  is  made  up  of  (1)  twelve  lectures  on  “  the  met¬ 
aphysics  of  Kant  (2)  three  lectures  on  “  the  metaphysics  of 
T.  H.  Green”;  (3)  two  lectures  on  “the  philosophy  of  Mr. 
‘London:  Macmillan  and  Co.  Pp.  x,  475,  1905.  I*rice,  10s,  net. 
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Ilorbcrt  Spencer”;  and  (4)  five  essays  (from  Mind  and  from 
the  Journal  of  Philology).  Professor  Ward  tells  us,  in  the 
Preface,  that  the  author  felt  the  lectures  on  Kant  “tolerably 
complete,”  but  the  study  on  Green  “  not  in  the  form  required 
for  a  book.” 

The  lectures  on  Kant  begin  with  “  the  Critical  Standpoint.” 
In  a  very  interesting  way,  Sidgwick  discusses  Kant’s  inquiry 
into  the  possibility  of  a  Metaphysic.  He  thinks  Kant’s  answer 
“  simple  ”  and  “  clear.”  ^Metaphysics  has  not  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Science — has  not  “  universal  and  permanent  approval,” 
and  has  not  the  “  continually  advancing  ”  character  of  “  every 
other  science.”  Sidgwick  seems  to  agree  with  Kant  as  to  the 
humble  and  longing  attitude  of  Philosophy  in  relation  to  the 
“  uncontested  ”  and  “  progressive  ”  character  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  sciences.  Now,  this  is  an  excellent  chapter,  and 
finely  does  Sidgwick  set  out  before  us  the  limitations  of  Kant, 
but  I  do  not  pretend  to  think  so  meanly  of  metaphysics  as  sci¬ 
ence  as  Professor  Sidgwick  appears  to  do.  It  is  possible  for 
philosophy — or  metaphysic — to  be  needlessly  humble,  and  to 
get  no  profit  for  its  pains.  Why  was  Sidgwick  not  bolder  by 
far  in  his  claims  for  scientific  metaphysics?  Metaphysics  is 
a  theoretic  discipline  like  other  sciences,  and,  so  far  as  it  is 
science,  does  not  conduct  us  beyond  experience.  Intensively,  no 
doubt,  metaphysics  may  conduct  us  beyond  experience,  but  then 
what  right  has  anybody  to  lay  narrower  pretensions  on  meta¬ 
physics  than  on  the  other  sciences?  The  metaphysic  of 
exp)erience,  in  its  possibility,  necessity,  and  reality,  must  be 
scientifically  comprehended,  for  that  is  the  very  end  of  meta- 
l)hysical  science.  And  as  there  is  “  uncontested  ”  knowledge 
here,  so  is  there  “  progressive  ”  knowledge  also,  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophy  being  witness  to  a  really  significant  progress 
or  development.  The  superiority  of  metaphysics  to  the  concrete 
sciences  is,  that,  whereas  they  are  content  with  notions  rela¬ 
tively  p)erfect,  metaphysic  would  bring  reality  up  to  absolute 
conceptions.  There  is  so  much  to  be  said  for  metaphysics  as 
rdso  science — divided  from  the  other  sciences  not  in  method, 
but  only  in  the  universality  of  its  task — that  this  science — and 
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crown,  for  that  matter,  of  all  the  sciences — as  being  the  inquiry 
after  the  Real,  and  embracing  the  world  as  totality,  should 
have  had  some  stronger  tone  adopted  for  it  by  Professor  Sidg- 

wick. 

The  discussion  of  Space  and  Time  is  marked  by  the  acute¬ 
ness  and  excellence  to  be  expected  of  the  distinguished  author, 
and  forms  one  of  the  best  discussions  of  the  subject  we  have 
at  any  time  read.  Finely  does  Professor  Sidgwick  set  out  his 
divergences  from  the  “  most  original,  penetrating,  ingenious, 
and  laboriously  systematic  ”  Kant,  for  clear  and  strong  are  the 
reasons  he  adduces  for  his  conviction  that  this  same  Kant  is  “  a 
profoundly  inconsistent  thinker,  profoundly  unaware  of  his  own 
inconsistency  ” — a  judgment  that  should  prove  worthy  of  all 
acceptation  by  those  who  have  made  much  study  of  Kant’s  most 
interesting  inconsistencies.  The  question  as  to  whether  Space 
and  Time  are  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  only  to  the  percip¬ 
ient  mind  is  well  argued  by  Sidgwick,  who  begins  by  showing 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem — the  momentous  issues  involved, 
which  it  is  doubtful  if  Kant  fully  realized.  After  Kant’s  “  con¬ 
fusions  of  thought  ”  are  disposed  of,  Sidgpvick  believes  his 
conclusions  will  be  found  “  clearly  inadequate.”  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  too  long  to  be  here  summarized  or  reviewed,  and  it 
must  suffice  to  say,  it  will  be  found  of  extreme  interest  by  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  discussion  or  solution  of  these 
important -problems.  Sidgwick  is  as  critical  and  sanely  bal¬ 
anced,  in  respect  of  Kant’s  expositors,  as  one  could  wish,  and 
that  is  high  praise. 

On  the  Kantian  schematism  of  the  Categories,  Sidgwick 
again  writes  with  critical  vigor  and  strength,  laying  bare  “  the 
fallacious  results  of  this  mistaken  system-making.”  On  sub¬ 
stance,  causality,  community,  and  modality.  Professor  Sidg¬ 
wick  treats,  in  brief  but  interesting  and  keenly  logical  fashion. 
Then,  in  four  separate  chapters,  our  author  handles  Kant’s 
Transcendental  Dialectic,  Rational  Psychology,  the  Mathe¬ 
matical  Antinomies,  and  the  Dynamical  Antinomies.  Thus, 
in  the  twelfth  chapter,  we  are  brought  up  to  Rational  Theol- 
ogy,  on  which  there  is  but  space  to  say  a  word.  In  his  usual 
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interesting  and  ably  critical  way,  Sidgwick  follows  Kant’s 
treatment  of  the  theological  proofs.  lUit  it  is  not  one  of  the 
best  chapters  in  the  book,  though  the  theme  is  so  important, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  the  best  treatment  of  the  subject  that  has 
appeared.  It  overlooks  far  too  many  of  the  weak  points  in 
Kant’s  armor,  and  it  wastes  strength  on  points  like  the  hun- 
dred-dollars  argument  that  had  been  better  expended  else¬ 
where.  One  must  hold  that,  for  critical  treatment  of  this  part 
of  Kant,  theological  writers  are  more  to  be  praised,  for  thor¬ 
ough  skill  and  r.cum.en,  than  are  professional  philosophers. 
Siium  evAque.  Space-limits  forbid  my  following,  in  the 
same  way,  the  treatment  of  Spencer  and  Green.  I  must 
be  content  to  refer  philosophical  readers  to  the  work  itself, 
which  no  one  interested  in  philosophical  problems  can  afford 
to  do  without.  The  work,  in  whole,  constitutes  an  extremely 
valuable  and  altogether  welcome  contribution  to  philosophical 
thought,  and  will  help  enhance  and  perpetuate  the  name  and 
fame  of  its  distinguished  author. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  pleasure  of  reading  this  work  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  exceedingly  beautiful  type,  and  admir¬ 
able  get-up  of  the  work,  on  the  part  of  the  great  publishing 
firm  by  which  it  is  issued. 

Of  religious  geniuses  we  have  in  Scotland  but  one,  and  that 
one  is  Dr.  Matheson.  In  “  The  Representative  Alen  of  the  New 
Testament  ”  by  George  Matheson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,^ 
we  have  the  third  volume  of  a  series  dealing  with  the  Rep¬ 
resentative  Men  of  the  Bible,  as  only  Dr.  Matheson  can. 
Hardly  anything  could  conceivably  do  more  to  deepen  interest 
in  biblical  study  than  these  vital  and  suggestive  works  by  a 
great  individuality.  Into  this  latest  product  of  his  pen.  Dr. 
Matheson  has  poured  not  a  little  of  his  own  striking  individu¬ 
ality.  They  have  every  quality  which  has  gone  to  make  the 
author’s  name  famous.  It  would  be  a  superficial  blunder  to 
suppose  that  these  are  merely  popular  studies :  it  would  say 
little  for  the  judgment  of  any  one  who  could  not  readily  per¬ 
ceive  how  much  more  they  are  than  that.  Far  more  study, 
*  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  Pp,  viii,  367.  Price,  6s. 
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thought,  and  critical  knowledge  are  required  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  work  than  lie  upon  the  surface. 

To  the  present  reviewer,  the  very  value  of  such  work  lies 
iust  in  this,  that  behind  all  the  play  of  fancy,  and  poetic 
imagery,  and  suggestive  thought,  and  striking  delineation  of 
character,  that  meet  us,  there  is  the  ever-present  background 
of  the  mental  depth  and  resource  of  one  who,  for  many  years, 
stood  forth  as  one  of  our  most  deeply  cultured  theologians, 
historians,  and  exegetes,  and  who,  in  giving  us  these  rare 
and  beautiful  studies,  is  doing  so  out  of  a  wondrous  reserve 
power.  These  New  Testament  studies  are  most  fascinating 
and  rewarding,  and  will  certainly  enhance  the  interest  already 
existing  in  Dr.  Matheson’s  work.  Where  all  is  so  good,  it  is 
difficult  to  sample  the  work.  But  one  or  two  brief  specimens 
nlay  be  given.  In  the  very  fine  cliapter  on  the  Baptist  entitled 
“  John  the  Expanded,”  it  is  at  one  place  said  : — 

“What  he  required  was  not  enlightenment;  it  was  expimsion. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  hold  that  what  all  religious  youth  re¬ 
quires  is  not  enlightenment  but  expansion.” 

“It  is  too  intense  to  be  broad;  it  settles  on  a  branch  and  dwells 
there.  It  sees  the  fire  burning  in  a  single  bush;  it  hears  the  voice 
calling  from  only  one  tree.  Its  wings  may  be  expected  to-morrow, 
but  its  weights  are  for  to-day.  Its  path  is  a  narrow  path,  its  view 
is  a  limited  view;  it  sees  through  a  glass  darkly  and  It  thinks  it 
sees  in  full.” 

“  There  are,  in  my  opinion,  two  characteristics  of  the  narrowness 
of  religious  youth,  and  they  are  both  found  in  this  figure  of  the 
Baptist.  The  first  I  would  describe  as  the  inability  to  wait,  in 
other  words,  a  tendency  to  see  the  future  without  intermediate 
view.  This  man  points  to  his  Christ  and  cries,  ‘  His  fan  is  in  his 
hand!’ — ready  to  be  used.  Youth  habitually  scorns  the  interme¬ 
diate.  It  is  commonly  reckoned  a  proof  of  its  expansiveness.  In 
truth  It  is  the  reverse;  it  is  its  inability  to  fix  the  eye  on  any 
point  but  one.” 

“His  conception  of  the  Messiah  is  beautiful  beyond  his  time; 
but  his  conception  of  the  Messiah’s  fan  is  premature.  When  the 
hills  look  too  near,  there  will  be  rain.  I  am  afraid  this  great  re¬ 
vival  preacher  is  preparing  for  himself  a  harvest  of  tears.  It  is 
grandly  exciting,  no  doubt,  to  see  the  masses  vibrating  to  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  the  fan  is  already  in  the  hand.  But  the  fan  is  in  reality 
not  yet  within  the  grasp  of  the  Christ.  To  the  eye  of  the  Baptist 
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the  hills  look  wonderfully  near,  but  the  deception  will  ere  long 
reveal  itself.” 

“  But  there  is  a  second  characteristic  of  religious  youth,  and  it 
also  is  exemplified  in  this  groat  revival  preacher.  Religious  youth 
is  distinctly  uncompromising.  It  never  admits  the  possibility  of 
any  shades  of  opinion.” 

”  The  preacher  on  the  banks  of  Jordan  revealed  in  pronounced 
colours  this  uncompromising  spirit  of  youth.  He  denied  the  in¬ 
termediate  shades  between  night  and  day.  Not  only  was  the  Mes¬ 
siah’s  fan  already  in  the  hand;  it  was  to  be  used  drastically.  ‘He 
will  thoroughly  purge  His  floor,  and  gather  His  wheat  into  the 
garner;  but  He  will  bum  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire.” 

“  With  all  its  intolerance,  with  all  its  uncompromisingness,  with 
all  its  repelling  severity,  there  is  something  in  this  figure  tran¬ 
scendency  grand.” 

“  The  man  speaks  with  conviction ;  and  his  conviction  is  his 
power.  Alone  of  all  the  world  he  has  seen  the  King  in  His  moral 
beauty — has  recognized  that  lamblike  whiteness  is  better  than 
imperial  purple.” 

‘‘  What  is  it  that  the  Baptist  lacks  throughout?  It  is  expansion. 
His  taint  is  narrowness.  His  ideal  of  Christ  was  magnificent, 
unique  among  His  contemporaries.  But  he  insisted  that  this  ideal 
should  become  the  immediate  possession  of  the  world.  He  had  no 
place  for  the  wavering,  no  provision  for  the  stunted,  no  tender¬ 
ness  for  the  specially  tempted.  What  this  man  needed  was 
charity — a  deeper  sympathy  with  the  infirmities  of  man.” 

“  But  touch  him  where  he  is  strong,  shake  him  where  he  has 
been  immovable,  and  you  open  the  first  inlet  for  the  entrance  of 
human  charity.  The  shaking  of  John’s  faith  was  a  process  pre¬ 
paratory  to  his  spiritual  expansion.” 

We  have  taken  these  specimens  from  one  chapter:  any  other 
chapter  will  furnish  things  equally  good.  The  chapters  in¬ 
clude  such  subjects  as  “  John  the  Self-surrendered,”  ’‘Nathan¬ 
ael  the  Invigorated,”  “  Philip  the  Disillusioned,”  “  Matthew 
the  Exalted,”  “  Zaccheus  the  Conscious-struck,”  “  INIark  the 
Steadied,”  “  Paul  the  Illuminated,”  etc.  Ministers  and  laymen 
alike  will  find  the  volume  one  of  rich  helpfulness  and  stimulus 
in  their  study  of  the  men  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  the 
notice  of  all  such  the  book  may  be  cordially  and  confidently 
crmmcnded.  The  name  of  the  publishers  is  a  guarantee  ol 
the  excellence  of  the  printing  and  general  get-up  of  the  vol¬ 
ume. 
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THE  TRUE  VOCATION  OF  THE  PULPIT. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  there  is  a  grievously  wide¬ 
spread  tendency  to  degrade  the  Christian  pulpit  by  using  it  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  furtherance  of  political  issues  and  party  ends. 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  a  single  one  of  the  specious  argu¬ 
ments  adduced  for  this  lowering  procedure:  one  knows  them 
all,  has  heard  them  times  without  number:  what  I  am  going 
to  say  is  said  in  full  knowledge  and  consideration  of  them.  It 
is  high  time  that  those  ministers  of  Christ  who  are  under  temp¬ 
tation  to  bring  political  controversies  within  the  range  of  the 
pulpit  should  consider  their  ensnaring  influence.  In  a  thousand 
instances  one  has  seen  their  disastrous  effect  on  pulpit  influ¬ 
ence, — the  loss  of  judgment,  of  moderation,  of  impartiality,  of 
spiritual  independence,  balance,  and  wholeness  of  mind.  The 
loss  of  spiritual  force  is  inevitable,  as  the  pulpit  thus  sub¬ 
serves  the  political  temper  and  atmosphere :  not  in  the  po¬ 
litical  region  does  the  preacher  of  spiritual  force  come 
to  his  highest.  He  simply  cannot  do  so  there:  he  is 
very  limited  in  spiritual  insight  and  horizon,  if  he  does  not 
see  that  his  true  and  full  inward  expansion  cannot  be  realized 
there;  and  why,  then,  should  he  give  himself  to  that  which  is 
less  than  the  highest?  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  point 
to  men  who  have  been  pulpit  forces  and  yet  dabbled  or  dealt 
with  the  affairs  of  the  politicians :  how  much  greater  had  been 
their  powder,  if  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  leverage  had  been 
their  quest  ?  Safe  it  is  to  say  they  have  never  been  the  prime 
spiritual  forces  of  the  Christian  pulpit,  whose  deepest  power 
never  lies  that  way.  What  man,  then,  wise  and  spiritual, 
would  willingly  be  involved  in  the  loss  of  spiritual  dignity  and 
lowering  of  spiritual  tone  involved  in  so  much  bartering  of 
true  strength  for  winning  of  support  on  ephemeral  questions 
and  procuring  majorities  for  superficial  politicians? 

“  He  would  not  soil  those  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  sin-wom  mould.” 

The  somewhat  melancholy  fact  remains  that  there  is  not  one 
of  our  churches  or  denominations  which  does  not  all  too  read- 
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ily  yield  itself  to  the  domination  of  political  considerations. 
Sad,  indeed,  that  they  so  little  realize  their  primary  and  fun¬ 
damental  character  to  be  spiritual !  But,  if  that  spiritual  char¬ 
acter  cannot  be  perfectly  realized,  he  only  is  wise  who  keeps 
himself  and  his  pulpit  at  least  as  clear  as  may  be  of  the  tainted 
influences  of  the  political  atmpsphere.  Never  in  life  will  he 
repent  of  doing  so,  but  he  may  find  a  large  place  for  repent¬ 
ance  the  other  way.  Shall  our  interests,  our  preferment,  our 
popularity,  suffer  by  this  spiritual  superiority  to,  or  aloofness 
from,  quasi  political  advocacies?  Well,  the  answer  is  easy, 
A  thousand  times  let  them  suffer,  and  let  us  keep  silence. 
When  silence  means  spiritual  patience,  force,  and  strength,  it 
is  better  to  be  silent.  The  high  principles  and  eternal  truths 
of  the  gospel, — let  these  content  us.  Have  we  done  such  jus¬ 
tice  to  them  that  w^e  can  waste  the  time  of  the  Christian  pulpit 
on  passing  issues  and  debatable  methods  or  ends?  There  is 
probably  no  deeper  need  of  our  time  than  an  awakened  sensj 
of  pulpit  responsibility  in  this  connection.  Not  the  mere  ques¬ 
tions  of  this  or  that  majority  on  this  or  that  ephemeral  issue  is 
our  concern,  but  the  creation  of  spiritual  character  in  all  men, 
and  the  fearless  and  determined  insistence  that  all  men  shall 
realize  the  just  and  the  true.  These  are  the  ends  to  which  our 
pulpit  strength  must  be  bent,  without  a  shade  of  political  Was, 
trend,  or  interest.  The  sovereignty  of  spiritual  ideas  is  that 
which  the  pulpit  must,  at  all  hazards,  maintain ;  and  why 
should  any  of  us  degrade  the  highest  of  vocations  ?  I  am  not 
arguing ;  I  know  no  controversy ;  I  am  only  presenting  a  per¬ 
sonal  view, — the  view  of  a  convinced  mind,  claiming  only  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  to  express  an  individual  conviction.  God  knows, 
the  religious  languor  and  spiritual  torpor  of  certain  classes, 
and  of  large  masses,  of  men,  might  well  suffice  to  bind  the 
pulpits  of  to-day  to  their  God-given  tasks  of  spiritual  charac¬ 
ter,  leaving  to  those  to  whom  it  may  belong,  the  task  of  hod- 
carriers  to  self-seeking  p>oliticians.  Let  us  recall  the  words 
of  one  who  bore  illustrious  name  in  historical  theology  in 
Europe,  “  Let  Christianity  return  to  the  desert,  that,  re-ascend¬ 
ing  to  its  Divine  origin,  from  thence  it  may  advance  towards 
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society,  armed  with  truth  alone,  with  no  other  introducer  than 
itself,  with  no  other  letter  of  recommendation  than  the  eternal 
Gospel,  and  claiming  from  human  societies  only  the  common 
right  which,  without  doubt,  it  is  bound  to  claim ;  then  will  be 
seen  what  it  is ;  in  that  condition  it  will  be  able  to  measure  it¬ 
self  with  the  century,  and  will  retake  from  the  depths  of  its 
exile  (for  thus  it  calls  its  proud  solitude)  the  direction  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs  and  the  government  of  the  future.” 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  SITUATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Since  my  article  on  the  above  subject,  events  have  traveled 
far,  and  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  supplementary  notes  on 
the  lines  of  further  development.  First,  there  has  been  ap¬ 
proach  to  Parliament,  the  fontal  source  of  law.  While  not  in 
any  formal  way  setting  aside  the  legal  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  Parliament  yet  found  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
to  be  so  unprecedented  and  abnormal  that  very  special  meas¬ 
ures  must  be  taken.  Accordingly,  we  have  had,  secondly,  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  facts, 
as,  presumably,  a  basis  for  legislation.  The  Royal  Commission 
appointed  did  so  inquire,  in  careful  and  impartial  manner,  and, 
while  manifestly  desirous  to  interfere  as  little  as  might  be 
with  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  made  highly  important 
practical  recommendations.  Then,  thirdly,  there  has  been  the 
passing  by  Parliament  of  the  Churches  (Scotland  )Bill,  where¬ 
by  there  is  to  be  a  fair  and  equitable  division  between  these  two 
churches — the  United  Free  Church  and  the  Free  (or  Minority) 
Church — of  the  funds  and  property  which  have  been  under 
dispute.  Fourthly,  and  finally,  there  has  been  appointed  an 
Executive  Commission,  charged  with  the  practical  carrying 
out  of  the  fair  and  equitable  division  already  referred  to,  or, 
in  more  official  phraseology,  “  for  the  allocation  of  property 
between  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land.”  Thus  we  are  within  sight  of  a  peaceful  and,  it  may  be 
hoped,  reasonably  satisfactory  issue  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  tur¬ 
moil  and  bad  blood  that  recent  times  have  seen.  None  but  will 
rejeice  that  so  reasonably  satisfactory  a  practical  ending  seems 
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near.  Both  religion  and  morality  have  suffered  much,  and  on 
all  sides  there  is  “  much  to  forget.”  The  whole  controversy 
has  shown  how  “  much  ”  there  is  to  “  learn,”  for  it  could  have 
been  saved.  But  that  fact  is  gladly  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  the 
ending.  Both  churches  deserved,  and  received,  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  sympathy,  though  different  in  kind.  It  has  been  a  most 
important  time  for  the  religious  future  of  Scotland,  for  the 
Churches  Bill  now  passed  allows  the  Scottish  churches  (the 
Established  Church  as  well  as  these  others)  to  revise  and  adjust 
their  creeds  from  time  to  time  without  entailing  loss  of  their 
funds  or  property.  Only  the  future  can  show  what  this  mav 
be  destined  to  mean,  but  one  may  hope  it  will  work  out  as 
freedom,  progress,  spiritual  faithfulness,  and  power.  At  the 
time  of  writing,  the  two  churches  concerned  have  agreed  to 
meet  in  conference  with  a  view  to  mutual  agreements  and  un¬ 
derstandings,  which  would  simplify  and  shorten  the  labors  of 
the  Executive  Commission.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Commission  will  ratify  such  understandings  or  agreements, 
and  we  may  hope  that  pacific  .solutions  will  shortly  be  found  on 
all  the  questions  involved.  Thus  the  ecclesiastical  sky  begins 
again  to  grow  clear,  and  all  men  hope  it  will  soon  be  bright. 
Now  one  may  hope  for  some  nearer  approach  to  that  frame  of 
mind  foreshadowed  in  the  poet’s  words — 

“But  rise;  let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  blame 
Each  other,  blamed  enough  elsewhere;  but  strive 
In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  other’s  burden,  in  our  share  of  woe.” 

Kilmarnock,  Scotland.  James  Lindsay. 

[Note. — These  expected  conferences  were  found,  after  the 
above  was  written,  to  have  fallen  through. — j.l.] 
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ARTICLE  XT. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

An  Outline  of  the  Theory  of  Organic  Evolution;  with 
a  Description  of  Some  of  the  Phenomena  which  it  explains. 
By  Maynard  M.  Metcalf,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology  in 
the  Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore.  8vo.  Pp.  xxii,  204. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.  1904.  $2.50,  net. 

Considerable  experience  as  a  teacher  of  biology  has  pre¬ 
pared  Dr.  Metcalf  for  setting  forth  the  theory  of  organic  evo¬ 
lution  in  a  clear,  attractive,  and  convincing  manner ;  while  the 
abundant  and  elegant  illustrations,  numbering  146,  of  which 
101  are  full-paged,  including  a  number  of  figures,  place  the 
subject  before  the  eye  so  perfectly  that  the  argument  can  be 
understood  almost  without  any  description.  No  volume  has 
appeared  better  adapted  than  this  for  the  instruction  and  aid 
of  religious  th.inkers  in  this  time  of  strife  over  both  the  fact 
and  the  significance  of  evolutionary  theories. 

While  adopting  the  general  theory  of  organic  evolution,  the 
author  defines  his  position  at  the  outset  as  that  of  a  thorough¬ 
going  theist,  believing  “  that  all  nature  is  controlled  by  an  in¬ 
telligent  Providence,  and  that  every  phenomenon  of  nature  is 
either  natural  or  supernatural,  according  to  one’s  point  of 
view.  A  book  upon  the  philosophical  bearing  of  the  theory 
of  evolution  might  treat  of  the  supernatural  aspects  of  nature. 
It  is  my  purpose,  however,  to  discuss  only  the  natural  aspects. 
But  it  is  important  to  insist  that  all  our  scientific  knowledge 
of  natural  phenomena  points  to  the  conclusion  that  these  phe¬ 
nomena  are  orderly  and  self-consistent,  and  that  the  supernat¬ 
ural  and  natural  are  never  in  conflict;  in  other  words,  that 
natural  phenomena  are  capable  of  being  studied  and  classified  ” 
(p.  xx). 

But,  however  firmly  convinced  the  author  may  be  that  evo¬ 
lution  is  the  method  of  divine  operation,  he  does  not  pretend, 
Vol.  LXIII.  No.  249.  12 
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by  that  theory,  to  have  solved  the  mysteries  of  the  process. 
“  Of  the  intimate  nature  of  the  organism,  however,  we  as  yet 
know  but  little.  We  do  not  even  know  whether  the  life  pro¬ 
cesses  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  princi¬ 
ples  of  chemistry"  and  physics,  or  in  conformity  to  some  more 
subtle  ‘  vital  ’  principles.  There  are  many  questions  which  we 
are  unable  to  answer  because  we  do  not  understand  the  inti¬ 
mate  nature  of  living  things.  Are  there  inherent  tendencies 
in  the  organism,  leading  it  to  evolve  in  certain  directions 
rather  than  in  others,  as  St.  George  Mivart  contended,  or  is 
its  evolution  controlled  by  the  needs  created  by  the  character 
of  the  environment?  Such  questions  are  as  yet  beyond  our 
ken,  and  we  have  no  present  prospect  of  soon  being  able  to 
answer  them”  (p.  188). 

To  the  theologian,  interest  will  center  upon  the  author’s 
views  concerning  the  evolution  of  man,  which  are  so  interest¬ 
ing  and  fully  stated  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  extensive  quo¬ 
tations.  After  stating  fully  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
reasons  for  his  belief,  the  author  sums  up  his  views  as  follows: 
“  I  know  of  no  scientific  reason  for  separating  man  from  the 
rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  regards  the  processes  of  evo¬ 
lution.  His  whole  structure  shows  that  he  has  arisen  by  dif¬ 
ferentiation  from  lower  vertebrates.  We  do  not  understand 
all  the  stages  by  which  his  body  has  been  thus  evolved,  nor  do 
we  know  in  detail  by  what  steps  his  mental  faculties  have 
arisen  from  the  lower  condition  of  mind  seen  in  other  verte¬ 
brates;  yet  we  have,  apparently,  no  reason  for  believing  that 
the  method  of  their  evolution  has  been  different  in  any  funda¬ 
mental  regard  from  the  methods  by  which  the  minds  and  bod¬ 
ies  of  other  animals  have  been  developed”  (p.  1G7). 

Rut  the  author  by  no  means  represents  natural  selection  as 
the  all-important  agent,  and  his  presentation  of  the  subject 
leaves  a  clear  field  for  all  the  old-time  theological  doctrines 
concerning  human  nature.  Thus  he  says :  “  While  man,  like 
all  other  animals,  is  subject  to  natural  selection,  he  is  less  so 
than  any  other  species,  so  far  as  physical  factors  are  concerned. 
Our  great  intellectual  development  enables  us  to  escape  from 
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many  phases  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  We  build  houses 
which  protect  us  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  We 
have  fires  to  protect  us  from  the  cold  of  winter.  We  cook  our 
food,  thus  largely  escaping  the  internal  parasites  which  so 
commonly  infest  the  lower  animals.  We  have  physicians  who 
enable  us  to  survive  diseases  which  otherwise  would  destroy 
us.  By  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  by  raising  flocks  and  herds 
v.e  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  earth,  making  it  sup¬ 
port  a  far  greater  population  than  would  otherwise  be  possi¬ 
ble.  When  crops  fail  in  certain  localities,  whole  nations  are 
saved  from  extermination  by  the  great  development  of  our 
means  of  transportation,  which  bring  food  from  distant  re¬ 
gions  to  save  the  starving.  In  thousands  of  ways  we  are  re¬ 
lieved  by  our  greater  intelligence  from  much  of  the  stress  of 
the  struggle  for  existence.  Natural  selection  plays  a  less 
prominent  part  among  men  than  among  plants  and  the  lower 
animals. 

“Of  course  this  partial  elimination  of  natural  selection  is 
a  very  great  advantage,  producing  inestimable  good  to  man, 
and  yet  there  are  disadvantages  as  well.  By  means  of  our 
well-warmed  houses  we  protect  ourselves  from  rain  and  cold, 
end  thus  save  from  death  many  delicate  ones  who  would  oth¬ 
erwise  perish.  But  by  preserving  these  weaker  ones  we  allow 
them  to  hand  down  to  the  next  generation  their  weak  consti¬ 
tution,  and  so  the  race  will  average  less  robust  than  it  would 
be  if  the  weak  ones  had  been  allowed  to  succumb  to  the  cold 
and  so  had  never  had  offspring.  Similarly  the  physician  saves 
from  death  many  a  weakling  whose  children  bring  down 
the  average  of  physical  efficiency  in  the  next  generation.  Phys¬ 
ical  deterioration  has  resulted  from  the  partial  elimination  of 
natural  selection.  Invalids  are  rare  among  the  lower  animals : 
they  are  rare  among  savage  races.  How  common  they  are 
among  us !  The  invention  of  spectacles  has  allowed  our  eyes 
to  deteriorate  without  putting  us  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 
The  skill  of  the  dentist  has  tended  toward  unsound  teeth  for 
civilized  man.  Such  instances  might  be  multiplied. 

“  One  point  here  should  be  clearly  seen.  Natural  selection 
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seeks  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  species  as  a  whole,  and  to 
this  end  sacrifices  innumerable  defective  individuals,  lest  they 
and  their  children  bring  down  the  average  of  efficiency.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  seek  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  pre¬ 
serve  and  cherish  the  weak,  though  w'e  know  that  by  so  doing 
we  in  the  end  decrease  the  vigor  of  the  race.  Because  of  our 
charitable  and  altruistic  tendencies  we  preserve  also  the  in¬ 
tellectually  and  morally  weak,  and  thus  cause  a  certain  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  deterioration  in  the  race  average.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  very  largely  compensated  for  by  other  con¬ 
siderations,  yet  the  deterioration  is  no  less  real  ”  (pp.  1  (>9-170). 

“  It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  ask  one  further  question. 
Under  present  conditions,  how  is  the  race  to  make  desirable 
progress  ?  How  can  we  influence  the  evolution  of  the  race,  so 
that  it  shall  take  the  right  direction?  Notice,  first,  that  the 
very  asking  of  this  question  indicates  an  interesting  condition. 
We  can,  to  a  considerable  extent,  control  our  own  evolution. 
The  lower  animals  cannot  do  so.  They  lack  the  intelligence 
which  gives  us  this  power. 

“  How  shall  we  secure  the  evolution  of  the  race  in  desirable 
directions?  Before  attempting  to  discuss  this  question  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  clearly  between  human  evolution  and 
social  progress.  By  evolution,  as  we  here  use  the  term,  we 
mean  a  change  in  innate  character.  Social  progress  may  be 
secured  by  training  the  individuals  of  each  succeeding  gener¬ 
ation  to  higher  and  higher  standards  of  living,  even  while  no 
change  in  the  innate  character  of  the  race  has  been  brought 
about. 

“  The  distinction  we  would  emphasize  can  be  easily  illus¬ 
trated.  If  a  savage  should  receive  some  suggestion  that  should 
cause  him  to  improve  his  standard  of  living,  his  whole  family 
would  be  benefited.  The  son  born  into  this  family  would  re¬ 
ceive  by  education  the  knowledge  of  the  better  way  of  living. 
He  would,  naturally,  during  his  own  lifetime,  learn  still  more, 
making  the  life  of  his  family  a  little  more  comfortable  than 
was  that  in  his  father’s  home.  His  son  would  therefore  be  born 
into  a  more  favorable  family  environment  than  that  in  which 
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he  nassed  his  own  early  life.  Thus  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  through  experience,  the  results  of  which  would  be  hand¬ 
ed  on  by  education,  the  standard  of  living  would  be  improved 
in  the  families  of  the  descendants  of  this  savage.  Great  prog¬ 
ress  might  be  thus  made  without  any  change  in  the  inborn  na¬ 
ture  of  the  children  from  generation  to ‘generation  ”  (pp.  173- 
174). 

“.  .  .  .  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  progress  in 
culture  secured  by  education  in  one  generation,  will  directly 
improve  the  innate  character  of  the  children  of  the  next  gen¬ 
eration. 

“  Were  the  effects  of  education  inherited,  human  evolution 
should  be  rapid,  but  it  has  been  slow ;  how  slow  perhaps  few 
of  us  realize.  We  speak  with  pride  of  the  advance  in  human 
civilization,  of  our  progress  in  the  arts  and  in  useful  knowl¬ 
edge,  of  the  improvement  in  morals  and  of  the  growth  of  al¬ 
truism,  and  this  all  makes  us  blind  to  the  fact  that  since  the 
dawn  of  history  there  has  been  no  very  great  real  evolution 
of  mankind.  We  reach  larger  results  in  the  problem  of  life 
than  did  our  progenitors  five  thousand  years  ago,  but  we  are 
able  to  do  so  because  we  build  upon  their  experience  and  that 
of  all  the  generations  between. 

“  Have  we  much  greater  innate  powers  ?  Are  we  at  birth 
endowed  with  characters  having  much  higher  possibilities  and 
much  higher  tendencies  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally  ’ 
Have  we  to-day  men  of  much  greater  physical  prowess  than 
the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  world,  than  the  builders  who 
constructed  the  monuments  of  Egypt?  Have  we  more  adven¬ 
turous  spirits  or  more  successful  explorers  than  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  who  without  compass  sailed  the  ancient  seas,  reaching 
the  whole  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  also 
passing  southward  even  around  the  tip  of  Africa?  Are  there 
among  us  to-day  men  of  keener  inventive  genius  than  the  one 
who  first  used  fire,  or  the  inventor  of  the  lever  or  of  the  wheel, 
or  than  the  man  who  first  made  bronze  or  smelted  ore?  Our 
modern  engines  have  been  invented  screw  by  screw  by  succes¬ 
sive  builders,  each  building  upon  the  others’  work.  Have  we  to- 
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(lay  men  of  much  larger  legal  and  social  understanding  than 
the  ancient  lawgivers  who  forged  the  legal  systems  which  still 
are  the  basis  of  our  most  enlightened  governments?  Have 
we  poets  whose  genius  greatly  transcends  that  of  Homer  or  of 
the  authors  of  the  books  of  Job  and  Ruth?  In  aesthetic  appre¬ 
ciation  and  in  the  power  of  artistic  expression  in  sculpture  and 
architecture  we  are  degenerate  compared  with  the  Greeks. 

“  Even  in  innate  moral  character  have  we  greatly  advanced? 
We  are  learning  the  lesson  of  altruism,  but  are  we  born  with 
a  sturdier  moral  sense?  If  we  could  take  a  hundred  thousand 
infants  from  London  or  Chicago  and,  turning  back  the  wheel 
of  time,  place  them  in  the  homes  of  ancient  Babylon,  would 
they  reach  a  higher  standard  of  righteousness  or  of  altruism 
than  their  neighbors?  How  little  evidence  we  have  of  real 
evolution  of  mankind  since  the  first  emergence  of  the  race  from 
the  darkness  of  prehistoric  times”  (pp.  175-17G). 

But  the  author’s  main  reliance  for  the  elevation  of  the  race 
is  the  successive  transformation  of  the  individual  through  the 
influence  of  spiritual  motives. 

“  Let  us  elevate  the  standards  of  public  opinion  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  and  then  natural  selection  and  sexual 
selection,  v/hich  are  greatly  influenced  by  public  opinion,  will 
secure  the  evolution  of  the  race.  The  progress  will  be  slow, 
painfully  slow,  but  it  will  be  real.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
shall  cease  trying  to  improve  individuals.  Each  individual, 
who  is  led  to  a  more  desirable  attitude  toward  life,  will  act 
as  leaven  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  raising  some¬ 
what  the  standards  of  the  whole  community.  I  believe  that  in 
the  continued  influence  of  Jesus  we  find  the  greatest  force 
tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  individual  character  and  to 
the  elevation  of  public  opinion,  and  so  to  the  evolution  of  man¬ 
kind  in  desirable  directions. 

“  Improvement  in  social  conditions,  even  though  reached 
through  improved  education,  generation  after  generation, 
rather  than  by  advancing  the  innate  qualities  of  the  race,  is  of 
course  a  most  worthy  object  for  which  to  labor,  and  it  is  com¬ 
forting  to  find  that  there  is  hope  that  such  efforts  may,  in  the 
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course  of  thousands  of  years,  improve  also  the  innate  fibre  of 
,  the  race  through  the  effect  which  the  advance  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  will  have  upon  natural  and  sexual  selection.  To  those  who 
have  faith  in  immortality,  work  for  the  improvement  of  the 
individual  assumes  added  importance  irrespective  of  its  re¬ 
lation  to  evolution”  (p.  179). 

Irenic  Tiieciogy:  A  Study  of  Some  Antitheses  in  Religious 

Thought.  By  Cii.xRr.Es  Marsh  Mead,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  "Svo. 

Pp.  xi,  375.  New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

$1.50. 

The  purpose  and  mcth.cd  of  this  treatise  are  suggested  with 
a  quite  unusual  accuracy  by  its  title.  The  book  is  indeed  a 
work  on  theology;  but  it  is  not  polemical  or  assertive  either 
in  its  style  or  in  its  conclusions.  It  the  rather  aims  at  recon¬ 
ciliation;  it  is  designed  as  a  contribution  to  such  a  discussion 
of  the  problems  with  which  it  deals,  as  that,  whether  it  termi¬ 
nates  in  sonie  increase  of  man’s  exact  knowledge,  or  not,  it 
shall  at  least  tend  to  bring  about  an  improved  condition  of 
peace.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  does  not  make  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  attempting  a  more  tenable  system  of  positive  theolog¬ 
ical  opinions  than  has  hitherto  been  held,  or  even  of  affording 
a  more  nearly  final  solution  of  any  one  of  these  problem.s.  It 
proposes  the  more  modest  and  feasible  task  of  a  “  study  of 
some  antitheses  in  religious  thought.” 

A  more  precise  declaration  of  the  author’s  intention  is  well 
set  forth  in  a  sentence  which  may  be  quoted  from  the  first 
page  of  the  Preface:  “  [This  book’s]  main  purpose  is  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  fact  that  antithetic,  and  even  apparently  irreconcila¬ 
ble,  religious  conceptions  are  often  to  be  regarded,  not  as  mu¬ 
tually  exclusive,  but  rather  as  needing  to  be  combined,  in  order 
to  express  the  fulness  of  the  body  of  truth  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  oracles  of  God  and  in  the  Christian  life.”  Yet  more 
full  is  the  explanation  to  be  found  early  in  the  first  chapter 
(p.  2),  where  the  theologians  are  reminded  of  the  example  of 
the  “  devotees  of  physical  science,”  and  are  assured  that  they 
themselves  need  not  “  allow  the  existence  of  opposite  and  ap 
parently  irreconcilable  theological  theories  to  lead  them  to  de- 
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spair  of  reaching  thcologic  truth.”  For,  as  the  author  goes 
on  to  declare,  “  it  will  frequently  be  seen  that  there  is  a  middle 
ground  on  which  all  that  is  vital  in  each  of  the  opposing  theo¬ 
ries  may  be  conserved.  Or  if  these  opf>osing  theories  seem,  to 
be  mutually  contradictory,  and  incapable  of  reconciliation,  and 
yet  continually  reassert  themselves,  neither  side  being  able  to 
convince  the  other,  then  a  presumption  is  created  that,  even 
though  a  full  solution  cannot  now  be  attained,  yet  provision¬ 
ally  both  of  the  contending  doctrines  should  be  accepted, 
and  the  full  solution  must  be  hoped  for  as  attainable  in  the 
future.” 

The  purpose  of  Professor  Mead  is  carried  out  in  ten  chap¬ 
ters.  Of  these  the  first  discusses  certain  “  antitheses  in  physi¬ 
cal  science,”  with  a  view  to  show  how  such  antithetic  and 
seemingly  contradictory  opinions  have  |>ersisted  throughout 
the  history  of  physical  science,  and  have  continually  forced 
scientific  minds  back  from  hypotheses  of  exclusion  into  at¬ 
tempts  to  devise  theories  which  should  somehow  include  both 
the  antithetic  terms.  In  the  second  chapter  the  author  applies 
the  same  method  to  “  theistic  conceptions.”  In  this  connection 
it  seems  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  the  undoubted  fact  of  his¬ 
tory  that  the  development  of  the  scientific  conception  of  Mat¬ 
ter  has  been,  and  still  is,  quite  as  much  afflicted  with  apparently 
irreooncilable  antithetic  elements  as  the  theological  concep¬ 
tion  of  God,  or  the  philosophical  conception  of  the  Absolute. 
After  these  more  general  introductory  discussions,  the  re¬ 
maining  chapters  are  devoted  to  applying  the  “  irenic  ” 
method  to  certain  special  problems  of  biblical  or  Christian 
theology.  Such  problems  are  that  of  “  Divine  Sovereignty 
and  Human  Freedom,” — in  general,  and  in  more  special  re¬ 
lation  to  the  problems  of  “  Evil  ”  and  of  “  Original  Sin.” 
Then  follows  (chap,  vi.)  a  discussion  of  the  antitheses 
involved  in  the  theological  doctrines  of  “  Human  and  Divine 
Agency  in  Regeneration  and  Sanctification.”  The  remaining 
four  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  “  Christological  Problem 
“  The  Deity  of  Christ  ”  and  the  “  Incarnation  ” — and  to  the 
“Work  of  Redemption”  (chaps,  ix.  and  x.). 
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This  brief  survey  of  this  book  shows  that  it  is  especially 
designed  as  a  help  to  ministers  and  to  other  students  of  theol¬ 
ogy.  But  the  first  two  chapters,  since  they  treat  of  matters  of 
universal  interest,  and  are  without  any  special  theological  tech¬ 
nique,  may  most  profitably  be  studied  by  all  nunds  who  have 
been  involved,  whether  from  the  scientific  or  the  theological 
point  of  view,  in  that  doubt  which  is  engendered  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  existence  of  such  antitheses  and  of  the  deeply- 
seated  character  of  their  influence  upon  human  development. 

As  to  the  timely  character  of  such  a  treatise  as  this  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mead  on  “  Irenic  Theology,”  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt.  The  day  of  sharp  and  bitter  polemics,  motived  and 
strengthened  by  a  “  cock-sure  ”  confidence  in  the  finality  of 
either  traditional  or  present-day  theories,  in  either  science  or 
theolog>’,  is,  on  the  whole  most  happily,  passing  away.  But  the 
dangers  now  are,  on  the  one  hand,  from  a  quite  self-satisfied 
but  irreligious  science,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  quite  un¬ 
scientific  and  irrational  and  unreflective  religion.  With  neither 
of  these  conditions  can  the  human  mind  remain  at  all  perma¬ 
nently  satisfied.  “  Up,  and  at  them  again,” — if  we  may  be 
pardoned  so  commonplace  an  expression, — is  the  perpetual 
call  which  the  human  reason  utters  with  reference  to  man’s 
attitude  toward  these  eternal  problems.  But  the  reminder  of 
errors  in  the  past,  of  the  necessity  for  intellectual  caution  and 
for  a  certain  emotional  reserve,  and  of  the  propriety  of  the 
spirit  of  patience,  magnanimity,  and  charity,  is  always  in  place ; 
it  is  especially  pertinent  and  likely  to  meet  with  response  at 
the  present  time. 

The  style  of  this  book — in  the  broader  meaning  of  the  word 
“  style  ” — is  admirably  calculated  to  commend  it  to  the  class 
of  readers  for  which  it  is  especially  designed.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Professor  Mead’s  other  writings,  with  his 
articles  in  various  reviews,  and  with  his  book  on  “  Supernatural 
Revelation,”  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  his  dialectic  is  clear, 
keen,  and  lighted  with  occasional  flashes  of  humor,  or  gentle 
wit ;  that  his  diction  is  plain,  direct,  and  easily  intelligible ;  and 
that  even  when  he  is  engaged  in  polemical  discussion,  the  spirit 
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which  shows  through  the  polemic  is  itself  essentially  irenic. 
All  this,  together  with  the  author’s  wide  and  profound,  profess¬ 
ional  study  of  biblical  religion  and  of  system^itic  Christian 
theology^  renders  a  work  like  this  from  his  pen  especially  val¬ 
uable  to  ministers  and  to  students  in  theological  seminaries. 

One  acquainted  with  previous  attempts  at  irenic  theologv 
can  scarcely  avoid  noticing  certain  likenesses  and  certain  dif¬ 
ferences,  when  comparing  them  with  this  book  of  Professcr 
Mead.  Among  the  theologians,  one  would  expect  to  go,  the 
rather,  to  Germany  or  to  England,  for  similar  treatises.  Rut 
in  both  of  these  countries  the  controversial  and  polemical  con¬ 
duct  of  theology  is  still  rife  and  impressive.  Of  concessive  and 
compromising  works  such  as  seize  upon  the  last  current  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  physical  science  or  of  historical  criticism,  and  tuni 
it  against  the  theological  dogmas  hitherto  deemed  orthodox, 
there  has  been  of  late  in  this  country,  perhaps,  a  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  amount.  The  replies  to  these  critical  or  destructive  works 
— and  on  this  point  the  reviewer  speaks  from  a  very  full  and 
recent  experience — have  given,  for  the  most  part,  no  promise 
whatever  in  the  way  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  sci¬ 
ence  and  theology ;  in  a  word,  they  have  little  or  no  apologetic 
value.  The  truth  is  that  the  office  of  reconciling  belongs  to 
philosophy,  whether  it  obtain,  or  even  seek,  the  name  of  “  phil¬ 
osophical,”  or  not.  It  is,  therefore,  an  additional  reason  for 
the  interest  and  confidence  of  the  student  of  theology  in  this 
book,  to  find  that,  not  only  in  the  opening  chapters,  which  are 
of  a  mlore  general  import,  but  even  throughout  the  parts  in 
which  the  particular  problems  of  biblical  theology  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  fundamental  appeal  is  made  to  those  tests  of  ration¬ 
ality,  and  to  that  “  inclusive,”  rather  than  “  exclusive,”  inter¬ 
pretation  of  human  experience,  on  which  the  true  method  of 
philosophy  relics. 

There  is  a  passage  near  the  close  of  Lotze’s  little  book  on  the 
“  Philosophy  of  Religion  ”  which  appeals  to  the  irenic  temper 
in  a  luanner  quite  distinctly  similar  to  that  which  characterizes 
the  appeal  of  Professor  Mead.  Lotze  exhorts  that  the  “two 
hostile  parties  should  return  to  mlodesty; — namely,  that  theo- 
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lo'^cal  learning  on  the  one  side,  and  irreligious  natural  science 
on  the  other,  should  not  assert  that  they  have  exact  knowledge 
about  so  very  much  which  they  neither  do  know  nor  can 
know.”  Our  author,  however,  carries  over  a  similar  exhorta¬ 
tion  into  the  cairjps  of  the  theologians  and  applies  it  to  the  par¬ 
ties  contending  there. 

It  would  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  say  that  there 
is  a  touch  of  Spencerian  agnosticism  about  the  point  of  view, 
and  the  method,  of  this  book.  But  if  this  comparison  were 
permitted,  we  should  be  obliged  to  hasten  to  explain  that  its 
intention  and  result  are  quite  the  opposite  of  the  purpose, 
spirit,  and  product  connected  with  Mr.  Spencer’s  name.  Tlie 
latter  aimed  to  establish  a  universal  and  exclusive  dogma  of 
denial  which  should  bring  about  the  peace  of  indifference  as 
to  how  we  answer  the  ultimate  problem's  of  theology.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mead  aims  to  encourage  a  patient  waiting,  while  main¬ 
taining  the  essential  content  of  faith,  and  looking  for  a  pro¬ 
gressively  better  solution  by  the  inclusion  or  incorporation  of 
the  permanent  and  true  elements  of  all  the  antithetic  theories. 
In  this  respect,  at  least,  his  method  more  resembles  that  of  the 
Hegelian  dialectic ;  although  it  would  be  quite  wide  of  the 
mark  to  represent  the  author  as  belonging  to  even  the  so- 
called  “  riglit  wing  ”  of  the  now  moribund  body  of  Hegelian 
theologians. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  criticise,  or  even  to  mention  w'ith 
any  approach  to  detail,  the  positions  of  the  book,  or  its  points 
of  view’,  in  connection  with  its  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  Divine  Sovereignty,  of  Christology,  and  of  tlie  Doctrine  of 
Redemption.  In  the  chapter  on  the  antitheses  of  science, 
Mr.  Bradley  is  properly  cited  (p.  23)  as  having  rendered 
them,  to  the  last  degree  grotesque  and  even  ridiculous — a  task 
for  which  he  deserves  as  little  credit  at  the  hands  of  the  men 
of  science  as  of  the  students  of  pliilcsophy  or  theology.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  antitheses  occasioned  by  what  theologians 
call  the  problem  of  divine  sovereignty  and  human  freedom, 
there  are  many  illumining  suggestions.  We  could  wish,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  chapters  had  made  it  clearer  how’  unfortunate, 
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inapplicable,  and  difficult  to  free  from  conceptions,  is  the  very 
term  “  sovereignty,”  when  applied  to  God ;  and  how  the  mo¬ 
dus  operandi  of  all  the  active  and  passive  relations  between  the 
forces  that  are  in  things,  and  between  the  finite  wills  of  human 
beings,  are  every  whit  as  essentially  mysterious  and  inexpH- 
cable  as  are  the  similar  relations  between  man’s  will  and  the 
so-called  Absolute  Will.  The  passage  (p.  114)  in  which  the 
defense  of  God’s  ethical  Being  on  grounds  of  a  utilitarian 
theory  of  morals  is  properly  characterized — though  not  pre¬ 
cisely  in  these  terms — as  l30th  materialistic  and  savoring 
impiety,  is  particularly  worthy  of  note. 

But  we  refrain  from  further  detail  in  speaking  of  this  at¬ 
tempt  at  an  “  irenic  theology,”  and  close  our  notice  of  the 
book  with  the  expression  of  the  wish  that  it  may  aid  in  bring¬ 
ing  a  larger  measure  of  rational  peace  to  the  minds  of  not  a 
few  students  of  biblical  doctrines. 

George  Trumbull  Ladd. 

New  Haifcn,  Conn. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Amos  and 
Hosea.  By  William  Rainey  Harper,  Professor  of  S^ 
mitic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  8vo.  Pp.  clxxxi,  424.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  $3.00,  net. 

This  latest  volume  of  the  International  Critical  Commentary 
is  worthy  to  be  placed  alongside  of  the  best.  It  is  thoroughly 
up  to  date,  very  learned,  exact,  and  painstaking.  President 
Harper  displays  a  great  deal  of  genuine  critical  insight,  he  is 
sane  and  sober  in  his  reasoning,  calm  and  dispassionate  in  the 
weighing  of  evidence.  The  result  is  a  very  thorough  piece  of 
work,  of  which  .American  scholarship  may  w^ell  be  proud.  The 
wealth  of  material  is  astonishing,  the  amount  of  literature 
which  has  been  used  and  digested  is  prodigious.  Every  book 
and  every  article,  it  would  seem,  that  has  ever  been  written 
in  English,  German,  or  French  on  Amos  or  Hosea  has  been 
utilized,  and  thus  his  book  has  become  a  mine  of  information, 
remanding  one  occasionally  of  a  concordance.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  is  very  elaborate :  it  contains,  not  only  paragraphs  on  the 
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life  of  the  prophets,  their  ministry  and  message,  the  literary 
form  of  their  writings,  the  text,  and  the  versions,  but  also  a 
long,  rather  detailed  account  of  the  preprophetic  movement  in 
Israel  (pp.  xxxi-c).  Now  this  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  a  sum- 
marv’  of  Dr.  Harper’s  view  of  “  preprophetism,”  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  important  essay ;  but  why  it  should  have  been  g^ven 
here  at  such  length  in  the  introduction  to  a  commentary  is  not 
quite  clear  to  me,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Harper’s  explanation  (p.  x), 
that  “  a  brief  summary  of  pre-prophetism  was  required  as  the 
basis  on  which  to  place  the  v/ork  of  Amos  and  Hosea.”  The 
exegesis  is  careful,  exact,  thorough.  The  criticism  of  the  text 
will  commend  itself  to  the  student,  but  President  Harper  makes 
use  of  the  metre  and  the  strophe  in  determining  the  original 
text  perhaps  more  than  will  finally  be  consented  to  by  scholars 
in  general.  Nevertheless,  he  certainly  has  made  an  important 
contribution  here,  even  though  all  his  results  will  not  go  un¬ 
challenged.  In  the  questions  of  Higher  Criticism  he  follows 
the  leading  German  and  British  scholars  in  regarding  about 
one-fifth  of  Amos  and  one-fourth  of  Hosea  as  not  original. 

J.  A.  Bewer. 

The  Inspiration  and  Accuracy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  John  Urquhart,  author  of  “  The  New  Biblical  Guide,” 
“The  Bible:  Its  Structure  and  Purpose,”  “What  Are  We 
to  Believe  ?  ”  etc.,  member  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Ar¬ 
chaeology,  and  Associate  of  the  Victoria  Institute.  8vo.  Pp. 
vi,  582.  New  York :  Gospel  Publishing  House.  $1.25. 
This  volume  is  divided  into  three  books,  of  which  the  first 
treats  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration ;  the  second,  of  the  genesis 
of  rationalism ;  the  third,  of  the  confirmations  which  modern 
discoveries  give  to  Bible  history.  The  author  is  an  advocate 
of  the  historical  views  of  the  inspiration  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  is  able  to  present  the  position  of  un¬ 
believing  rationalism  in  a  manner  peculiarly  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  conviction.  In  the  third  book  the  reader  will  find  an  able 
defense  of  the  authenticity  of  the  bocks  Esther  and  Daniel. 
The  volume  is  highly  commlended  by  Dr.  Gregory,  the  general 
secretary  of  the  American  Bible  League,  and  will  be  a  valua¬ 
ble  help  to  the  workers  of  that  important  society. 
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The  Bible  :  Its  Origin  and  Nature.  Seven  Lectures  delivered 
before  Lake  Forest  College,  on  the  Foundation  of  the  late 
William  Bross.  By  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Exegctical  Theology  in  New  College,  Edinburgh.  i2mo 
Pp.  xi,  245.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1905. 
$1.00,  net. 

The  Bross  Lectureship  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  pub¬ 
lishing  this  handy  volume,  in  which  the  subjects  of  “The 
Bible  and  Other  Sacred  Books,”  “  The  Canon  of  Scripture,” 
“  Revelation,”  “Infallibility,”  “  The  Trustworthiness  of  the 
Gospels,”  and  “  The  Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospels  ”  are 
discussed  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  representatives  of  what 
might  be  called  the  conservative  liberal  school.  Upon  the  last 
subject  it  is  reassuring  to  find  the  author  expressing  the  con¬ 
viction  that  “  the  sayings  of  Jesus  have  been  preserved  with 
remarkable  accuracy . No  one  can  read  the  parables  with¬ 

out  feeling  that  they  are  genuine  and  accurately  reported” 
(p.  199).  To  Dr.  Percy  Gardner’s  assertion  that  there  arc 
“  no  entirely  undisputed  sayings  of  Jesus,”  the  author  replies, 
that  “  we  might  quite  as  truly  say,  ‘  There  are  no  undisputed 
plays  of  Shakespeare,’  because  some  literary  lunatic  declares 
them  to  have  been  the  work  of  Bacon.” 

The  Cyclopedic  Handbook  to  the  Bible:  An  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Sacred  Scripture.  By  the  late  Joseph  An¬ 
gus,  M.A.,  D.D.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and 
in  Part  Re-written.  By  Samuel  G.  Green,  D.D.,  author  of 
“  Handbook  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Testament,” 
“  Handbook  of  Church  History,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi,  833. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  $2, 
net. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  Dr.  Angus’s  “  Bible  Hand¬ 
book  ”  has  been  a  vade-mecum  of  pastors  and  Bible  students. 
“  In  this  reissue  the  original  plan  has  been  retained,  wdth 
some  rearrangement,  substantially  unaltered.  The  matter  of 
the  book,  however,  has  been  freely  dealt  with.  While  large 
portions  most  characteristic  of  the  author’s  standpoint  and 
purpose  have  been  kept,  with  but  slight  revision,  much  else 
has  been  rewritten  or  added  in  view  of  later  scholarsliip,  and 
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much  omitted  under  necessities  of  space”  (pp.  v-vi).  In  its 
present  form  the  volume  will  serve  as  an  admlirable  introduc¬ 
tion  to  students  of  the  Bible  in  the  seminaries,  and,  with  its 
elaborate  Index  and  Chronological  Tables,  will  be  an  invalua¬ 
ble  aid  to  every  Bible  student. 


Foundations  of  Faith  ;  Being  a  Consideration  of  the  Grounds 
of  Religious  Belief,  and  especially  of  the  Evidences  of  Di¬ 
vine  Revelation  in  the  Religion  of  the  Bible.  By  J.  E. 
Godbey,  D.D.  12mo.  Pp.  2G2.  Nashville,  Tenn. :  Pub¬ 
lishing  House  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South. 

In  this  little  volume  an  Arkansas  pastor  has  made  good  use 
of  his  wide  reading,  and  of  his  contact  with  people,  to  pre¬ 
sent  in  popular  form  the  argument  for  God’s  existence  and 
goodness,  together  with  evidence  both  presumptive  and  di¬ 
rect  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible.  Little  is  said,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  the  ordinary  subjects  treated  in  typical  books  on 
Christian  evidences.  The  chapter  on  “  The  Christ  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  ”  is  a  powerful  presentation  of  the  self-evidencing  char¬ 
acter  of  the  picture  which  is  given  by  the  evangelists  of  the 
Founder  of  our  faith.  The  picture  is  too  symmetrical  and 
beautiful  and  overpowering  not  to  be  true.  “  Without  the 
slightest  misgiving,  we  must  pronounce  the  picture  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  presented  in  the  Gospels,  as  a  thing  impossible  to 
human  invention.  That  character,  even  in  its  moral  manifes¬ 
tations,  was  never  approached  in  the  rcalmi  of  the  ideal.  It 
seemed  necessary  that  man’s  thought  of  goodness  should  be 
bounded  with  thoughts  of  God  and  his  law,  and  of  a  subordi¬ 
nate  creature  moved  by  considerations  of  divine  authority,  and 
fear  of  divine  judgments.  Man’s  ideal  of  moral  excellence 
was  necessarily  limited  by  his  idea  of  God.  A  love  which  was 
its  own  law,  and  beneficence  which,  instead  of  service  of  God, 
was  even  as  God  himself  stooping  to  earth,  w'as  surely  not  a 
conception  which  any  man  would  attempt  to  embody  in  flesh 
and  blood,  and  set  forth  as  the  ideal  mian.  For  though  we  have 
acknowledged  the  idea  of  a  Mediator,  revealed  in  human  form, 
as  an  ancient  and  almost  world-wide  doctrine,  the  infinite  dis¬ 
tance  there  is  between  the  character  of  Jesus  and  any  of  the 
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creations  of  the  human  mind,  in  this  regard,  is  testimony  that 
such  a  character,  as  a  human  conception,  was  impossible” 
(pp.  229-2.30). 

The  Church  of  Christ.  By  a  Layman.  8vo.  Pp. 

New  York  and  London ;  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  1!>05. 
$1,  net. 

This  volume  is  written  by  a  well-informed  layman,  who, 
upon  observing  “  the  divided  condition  of  Christendom,  ’’  feels 
“  assured  that  there  must  be  something  fundamentally  wrong 
in  the  presentation  of  Christian  truth,  because  parties  and 
sects  of  Christians  while  differing  cannot  all  be  right  ”  (p.  91. 
According  to  the  author,  “  Christianity  is  a  new  or  original 
religion.  The  proffer  of  absolute  pardon  to  a  world  lying  In 
sin  was  promised  only  through  Christ.  This  great  fact  be¬ 
ing  of  such  importance,  we  have  passed  in  review,  in  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  they  occur,  all  the  cases  of  forgiveness  or  pardon 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  comparing  one  with  the  other 
in  order  to  learn  if  the  same  terms  \vere  required  of  all,  if 
there  is  one  universal  law  of  pardon,  and  if  all  persons  come 
into  Christ’s  Church  upon  the  same  terms.  We  know  no 
book  covering  this  ground,  which  alone  is  deemed  sufficient 
reason  for  presenting  this  volume  to  the  public”  (p.  11). 

The  volume  is  well  worth  reading,  though  based,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  on  exaggerated  views  of  the  evils  of  denominationalism. 
and  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  philosophical 
and  systematic  presentation  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
gospel  plan  of  salvation. 

A  Life  of  Christ  for  Children.  By  Florence  Baillie 
Fitzpatrick.  12mo.  Pp.  170.  Philadelphia :  The  West¬ 
minster  Press.  1905.  50  cents. 

This  little  volume,  written  in  simple  language  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  frequent  reproductions  of  classic  paintings,  fills 
a  place  that  has  not  heretofore  been  occupied.  The  pictures 
tell  as  much  as  the  printed  page,  and  remind  us  that  Greek 
and  Catholic  churches  in  availing  themselves  of  this  fact  have 
been  far  ahead  of  the  Protestant  church  in  using  this  impor¬ 
tant  aid  in  the  presentation  of  truth. 
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Humanity  and  God.  By  Samuel  Chadwick.  8vo.  Pp. 
XV,  350.  New  York  and  Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  1905.  $1.50,  net. 

This  is  an  elegantly  printed  volume  of  sermons,  suitable  for 
private  reading  or  for  use  in  small  congregations  that  are  not 
provided  with  a  pastor. 


History  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  World. 
Adapted  for  Use  in  the  Class  Room.  By  R.  C.  Reed,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  author  of  “  The  Gospel  as 
Taught  by  Calvin.”  8vo.  Pp.  408.  Philadelphia:  The 
Westminster  Press.  $1.25,  net. 

In  this  compact  volume  the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  work 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  all  the 
world,  and  is  made  to  receive  an  impression  of  the  power  of 
that  form  of  church  government  which  he  cannot  have  if  his 
attention  is  limited  to  only  one  branch  of  the  church,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  powerlessness  of  organization  to  prevent 
division.  It  appears  that  there  are  “eighty-three  independent 
Presbyterian  churches,  represented  by  32,260  congregations. 
27,447  preachers,  and  5,137,328  communicants.  They  expend 
annually  $40,000,000  in  fulfilling  the  mission  to  which  the 
Lord  called  them”  (p.  387).  Through  the  Presbyterian  Al¬ 
liance,  however,  these  branches  are  all  coming  into  closer  and 
closer  fellowship  and  cooperation. 


Christianity  in  Modern  Japan.  By  Ernest  W.  Clement, 
Principal  of  the  Duncan  Baptist  Academy,  Tokyo,  Japan ; 
author  of  “  Handbook  of  Modern  Japan.”  With  Map  and 
Illustrations.  8vo.  Pp.  xv,  205.  Philadelphia :  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society.  $1,  net. 

This  volume,  by  a  long  resident  of  Japan,  though  written 
by  a  Baptist,  is  most  catholic  in  its  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  all  the  other  denominations,  including  the  Catholic  and 
Greek  churches.  The  volume  contains  a  history  of  the  va¬ 
rious  efforts  to  introduce  Christianity  previous  to  the  op>ening 
of  the  country  in  1873,  and  of  the  subsequent  periods  of  pop¬ 
ularity,  reaction,  and  revival,  closing  with  the  last  century. 
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It  then  takes  up  the  history  of  the  work  of  the  various  sects 
and  denominations,  and  of  the  philanthropic  and  sociological 
movements  inaugurated  through  the  influence  of  Christian 
ideas.  In  addition  to  the  Appendix,  containing  an  able  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  conflict  of  Christianity  with  heathenism,  there 
are  carefully  prepared  statistics  of  missions  and  an  elaborate 
Index.  All  these  features,  together  with  the  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs,  make  the  volume  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary 
reader  who  wishes  a  trustworthy  idea  of  the  present  condition 
and  prospects  of  Christianity  in  this  remarkable  Empire. 

A  History  of  Political  Theories  from  Luther  to  Mon- 
TESouEiu.  By  William  Archibald  Dunning,  Ph.D., 
Lieber  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Philosophy  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  8vo.  Pp.  x,  459.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.  1905.  $2.50,  net. 

After  three  years  Professor  Dunning  has  followed  his 
“  History  of  Political  Theories  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  ”  by  this 
volume,  bringing  the  study  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  The  first  chapter  gives  a  succinct  account  of 
the  relation  of  the  reformation  in  the  church  to  political  ideas. 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  pass  before  us  as 
very  real  and  very  human  figures.  Their  first  tendency  to 
break  with  all  authority  in  breaking  with  the  Pope  was  soon 
corrected.  As  soon  as  there  were  Protestant  states  and  fanat¬ 
ical  .A.nabaptist  uprisings,  even  Luther  became  willing  that 
the  civil  government  fix  limits  to  toleration ;  while  at  Geneva 
under  Calvin  tliere  was  developed  as  complete  an  idemification 
of  church  and  state  as  had  ever  been  known  in  the  papal  ter¬ 
ritory. 

During  the  religious  wars  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  theories  were  elaborated  in  many  countries  adverse 
to  absolute  monarchy.  Strangely  enough,  one  of  the  most 
thoroughgoing  presentations  of  the  proper  limits  of  a  king’s 
authority  w^as  the  work  of  a  Spaniard,  the  Jesuit  Mariana.  As 
similar  views  w'ere  ably  wrought  out  in  France  and  Holland 
and  in  Scotland,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  a  century  la¬ 
ter  the  Stuarts  could  so  nearly  make  themselves  absolute  rulers 
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in  England,  and  that  absolutism  grew  on  in  France  for  two 
centuries?  The  explanation  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  array  of 
absolutist  writers  that  can  be  set  over  against  the  liberals ;  for 
they  were  not  able  to  match  the  liberals  in  exposition  and  ar¬ 
gument.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  men  do  not  shape  their 
lives  by  their  opinions  so  much  as  they  adapt  their  opinions 
to  their  lives.  Alexander  Hamilton  once  declared  that  “  man 
is  a  reasoning  rather  than  a  reasonable  creature.”  When  the 
spirit  of  the  time  is  favorable,  a  great  thinker  may  see  great 
changes  in  the  line  of  his  thinking.  When  the  tide  sweeps 
the  other  way,  not  even  the  genius  of  a  Milton  can  turn  it 
back.  He  may  well  be  thankful  if  he  can  keep  himself  from 
banishment.  The  thinker’s  influence  is  likely  to  be  much  more 
effective  in  some  later  generation  than  it  can  be  against  the 
passions  of  self-interest  of  his  own  time.  This  volume  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dunning  is  an  admirable  survey  of  the  political  specu¬ 
lation  of  a  period  astir  with  the  seething  life  of  great  move¬ 
ments.  It  does  not  teach  doubt  about  political  progress  if 
it  has  made  one  reader  put  a  lower  estimate  on  the  influence  of 
individual  writers.  w.  E.  c.  w. 


The  Elements  of  Sociology.  By  Frank  W.  Blackmar, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas.  18mo.  Pp.  xi,  454.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.  1905.  $1.25,  net. 

Sociology  has  so  recently  found  a  place  in  the  college  cur¬ 
riculum  that  it  has  not  yet  fully  comte  to  its  own.  Perhaps 
its  most  ardent  advocates  must  admit  that  sociology  has 
not  yet  become  fully  conscious  what  is  its  own.  Its  represen¬ 
tatives  have  presented  such  widely  differing  views  of  its  char¬ 
acter  that  scoffers  could  easily  mock  and  deny  it  a  place  among 
the  sciences.  Professor  Blackmar’s  compact  volume  is  a  grat¬ 
ifying  indication  that  sociology  is  rapidly  becoming  worthy  of 
a  better  recognition.  Giving  due  importance  to  what  others 
have  written  of  “  imitation,”  “  consciousness  of  kind,”  “strug¬ 
gle  of  hordes,”  “  unconscious  social  restraint,”  and  the  like, 
our  author  rightly  affirms  that  “  the  science  represents  a  much 
broader  foundation  than  any  of  these  concepts.”  Without  dis- 
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crediting  the  power  of  physical  and  biological  forces,  he  makes 
sociology  essentially  a  psychological  science.  The  usefulness 
of  the  book  in  the  class  room  can  be  known  only  by  trial,  but 
it  is  the  most  promising  text-book  of  sociology  that  has  come 
under  our  notice.  w.  e.  c.  w. 

Trade  Unionism  and  Labor  Problems.  Edited,  with  an  In¬ 
troduction,  by  John  R.  Commons,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  University  of  Wisconsin.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv,  268. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  1905.  $2.50,  net. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  the  series  of  “  Selections  ami 
Documents  in  Economics  under  the  editorial  direction  of 
Professor  W.  Z.  Ripley.  It  contains  twenty-eight  contribu¬ 
tions,  gathered  from  various  sources.  Six  are  by  Professor 
Commons  himself, — “  Trade  Agreements,”  “  The  Teamsters 
of  Chicago,”  ”  The  New  York  Building  Trades,”  “  Labor 
Conditions  in  Slaughtering  and  Meat-packing,”  “  The  Sweat¬ 
ing  System  in  the  Clothing  Trades,”  and  “  Slavs  in  Coal¬ 
mining.”  Those  who  have  read  these  in  various  periodicals 
and  reports  will  be  glad  to  have  them  brought  together  in  one 
volume.  They  are  fine  examples  both  of  clear  presentation 
of  facts  and  of  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  other  man's 
point  of  view.  Some  of  the  topics  treated  in  the  chapters  by 
other  writers  are :  “  The  Miners’  Union,”  “  State  Arbitration 
and  the  Minimum  Wage  in  Australia,”  ”  The  Introduction  of 
the  Linotype,”  ”  Women’s  Wages  in  Manual  Work,”  “  Em¬ 
ployers’  Liability  and  Accident  Insurance,”  ”  Public  Employ- 
.menit  Offices  in  the  United  States.”  There  is  also  a  collation 
of  court  decisions  in  labor  cases  and  a  symposium  on  the  negro 
artisan. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  book  touches  on  many  aspects  of  pres¬ 
ent  labor  problems,  and  approaches  them  from  many  sides. 
There  is  necessarily  some  repetition,  and  the  wTiters  do  not 
agree  on  all  points.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  question  of  the 
day  that  does  not  have  interesting  light  shed  on  it  by  one  or 
more  persons  peculiarly  fitted  to  discuss  it.  An  illuminating 
Introduction  by  the  editor  and  an  Index  make  the  volume  an 
easily  worked  quarry  of  information  and  opinion.  For  the 
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general  read'Cr  who  does  not  call  himself  an  expert  in  these 
subjects,  the  chapters  are  nearly  every  one  entertaining,  intel¬ 
ligible,  and  instructive.  The  bock  is  an  excellent  dissemina¬ 
tor  of  wholesome  good  sense  and  moderation.  w.  e.  c.  w. 

The  Classics  and  Modern  Training:  A  Series  of  Addresses 
Suggestive  of  the  Value  of  Classical  Studies  to  Education. 
By  Sidney  G.  Ashmore,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin 
Language  and  Literature  in  L^nion  University.  8vo.  Pp. 
159.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1005.  $1.25. 

This  interesting  volumjie  contains  a  series  of  five  addresses, 
composed  by  the  author  at  different  times,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  present  to  the  general  reader  some  important  mat  ¬ 
ters  connected  with  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  to  call 
attention  again  to  the  value  of  the  ancient  languages  and  liter¬ 
atures  to  education.  In  the  first  essay,  entitled  “A  Plea  for 
the  Classics,”  Professor  Ashmjore  shows  the  supreme  impor¬ 
tance  of  language  study  to  early  education,  basing  his  argu¬ 
ments  mainly  upon  the  teachings  of  physiological  psychology. 
No  language,  the  vernacular  the  least  of  all,  contributes  to 
mental  growth  in  the  same  degree  as  Latin  and  Greek.  As 
confirming  this  view,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  a  recent  ar¬ 
ticle,  in  the  School  Rcrnciv  of  June.  1905,  by  Professor  R.  M. 
Wenley,  on  “  The  Nature  of  Culture  Studies.”  Professor 
Ashmore’s  fourth  address,  on  “  Classical  Archsology,”  is  a 
further  justification  of  the  position  taken  in  the  first  address. 
The  scientific  methods  of  the  study  are  described,  and  com¬ 
mended  as  satisfying  the  modern  spirit  of  inquiry.  Besides, 
the  student  and  teacher  who  can  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
Roman  Forum,  or  the  Parthenon,  or  the  excavation  of  Troy,  is 
filled  with  a  deep  and  living  interest  in  his  subject  that  will  be 
transmitted  to  his  pupils,  and  in  turn  inspire  them.  The  train¬ 
ing  of  men  and  women  in  Italy  and  Greece  at  the  American 
schools  at  Rome  and  Athens  will  go  far  to  solve  the  educa¬ 
tional  problem  with  which  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  now 
confronted.  Of  the  remaining  addresses,  that  on  “  Our  Class¬ 
ical  Inheritance  ”  describes  the  various  vicissitudes  through 
which  the  truly  valuable  heritage  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
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literatures  has  been  transmitted  to  our  own  times;  the  essay 
on  “  The  Tragedy  and  Comedy  of  the  Greeks  ”  traces  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  two  great  departures  of  literary  activity 
in  Greece ;  while  the  address  on  “  The  Olympic  Games  at 
Athens  in  1896  ”  is  an  entertaining  account  of  the  revival  in 
April  of  that  year  of  these  famous  games  of  antiquity. 

w.  D. 


Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom.  Set  to  Four-part  Choral 
Music  for  Mixed  Voices.  Composed  by  P.  Tchaikovsky. 
Words  Translated  and  Adjusted  to  Music  by  G.  Frederick 
Wright.  Op.  41.  With  Selections  from  the  Liturgy  Ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  Continuous  Service.  Moscow  and  Leipsic: 
P.  Jurgenson. 

A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  repertory  of  Amlerican  church 
music  has  been  made  through  the  effort  of  Professor  G.  Fred¬ 
erick  Wright.  The  musical  setting  of  the  liturgy  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom  by  the  celebrated  composer  Tchaikovsky  has  not 
hitherto  been  available  for  English  and  American  choirs  for 
lack  of  an  English  translation  of  the  words.  This  deficiency 
has  been‘  supplied  by  Professor  Wright,  and  the  entire  work 
with  English  text  has  been  published  by  Jurgenson  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company. 
In  this  arrangem.ent  certain  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
text  in  order  that  it  should  be  suited  to  a  Protestant  service. 
Otherwise  the  version  reproduces  very  closely  the  beautiful 
phraseology  of  the  original.  This  edition  also  contains  selec¬ 
tions  from  other  parts  of  the  liturgy  in  order  that  material  may 
be  provided  for  a  continuous  service.  Professor  Wright  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  this  music  while  in  Russia  two  years 
ago ;  he  procured  a  copy,  and  was  at  great  pains  to  prepare  the 
text  in  order  that  the  entire  work  might  be  sung  in  Oberlin. 

This  noble  work  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommlended  to  the 
attention  of  American  choir  directors.  A  chorus  is  required 
for  its  performance,  but  the  music  is  not  difficult,  and  many 
portions  are  especially  remarkable  for  the  solemnity  of  effect 
produced  by  simple  means.  There  is  no  other  composition  fa¬ 
miliar  to  Armerican  choirs  with  which  this  work  can  be  aptly 
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compared,  for  it  is  pervaded  with  an  influence  drawn  from  the 
severe  and  noble  traditional  music  of  the  Russian  Church, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  distinguished  by  the  wealth  of 
melody  and  color  and  the  warmth  of  feeling  characteristic  of 
its  famous  author.  When  given  entire  by  a  competent  choir, 
its  effect  is  singularly  moving,  while  single  portions  may  be 
employed  as  sentences,  responses,  or  anthems  for  a  large  va- 
rietv  of  occasions.  Edward  Dickinson. 

The  Greek  Painters^  Art.  By  Irene  Weir,  Director  of 

Art  Instruction,  Brookline,  Mass.  8vo.  Pp.  361.  Boston : 

Ginn  &  Co.  1905.  $3.00,  net. 

Color  was  an  essential  element  in  the  decoration  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Greek  art,  whether  of  architecture  or  sculpture,  of  in¬ 
terior  walls,  of  vases  and  other  objects  in  terra  cotta,  of  por¬ 
traiture  and  of  mbsaics.  In  this  attractive  book  Miss  Weir 
has  brought  together  from  many  sources  much  of  what  we 
know  relating  to  the  art  of  the  Greek  painter.  By  way  of  in¬ 
troduction,  a  long  but  enthusiastic  account  is  given  of  the 
journey  from  Naples  to  Athens,  via  Brindisi,  Corfu,  Olympia, 
Delphi,  Nauplia,  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and  Corinth.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  excavations  made  in  these  sites  and  to  the  works 
of  art  discovered  there.  Everywhere  the  writer  dwells  upon 
the  wondrous  natural  beauty  of  Greece, — the  cloudless  sky  of 
blue,  the  rugged  mountains  of  limestone  and  marble,  the 
flowering  plain,  the  clear  indigo-blue  sea,  the  purplish  haze 
that  hangs  over  all,  transforming  and  harmonizing  all  these 
varied  hues. 

The  serious  subject-matter  of  the  book  is  presented  in  fiv: 

[  chapters,  the  first  one  giving  a  brief  history  of  Greek  paint- 

i  ing  from  Polygnotus  and  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius  to  the  Roman 

Ludius.  The  well-known  Pompeian  wall-painting  represent¬ 
ing  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  probably  reproduces  in  a  dimly 
suggestive  way  a  painting  of  the  Greek  master  Timanthes.  A 
chapter  follows  on  what  constitutes  the  most  extensive  re- 
;  mains  of  the  Greek  painters’  art,  nam.ely,  the  vases.  Some- 

^  thing  is  said  of  the  uses  to  which  these  vases  were  put,  the 

periods  represented  by  them,  the  styles  and  subjects  of  decor- 
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